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LETTER  OE  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  16,  1913. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for  publication  as 
Bulletin  256  of  this  office,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
November  11  to  13,  1912. 

Respectfully,  A.  C.  True, 

Director. 

Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  WORKERS. 


Morning  Session,  Monday,  November  11,  1912. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  in  the  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  9.30 
a.  m.,  by  the  president,  Franklin  Dye,  of  New  Jersey. 

After  the  roll  call  by  States  and  Provinces  and  the  reading  of  the  statistical  reports 
it  was  voted  to  accept  the  printed  report  of  the  proceedings1  as  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting. 

A  report  of  the  institute  work  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912, 
was  read  by  John  Hamilton,  farmers'  institute  specialist  (see  p.  84). 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Monday,  November  11,  1912. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  by  the  president. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTE  ORGANIZATION  AND 

METHODS. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  institute  organization  and  methods  was  presented 
by  the  chairman,  W.  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  as  follows: 

In  the  preparation  of  its  report  your  committee  has  sought  to  keep  in  mind  the  char- 
acter, aim,  and  relationships  of  the  farmers'  institute  work,  and  it  has  endeavored  to 
suggest  a  plan  of  organization  and  methods  of  work  in  keeping  therewith. 

The  farmers'  institute  work  is  essentially  educational  in  character  and  aim.  It 
seeks  to  instruct  in  the  best  methods  of  agriculture  and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  these 
methods  in  everyday  farm  practice.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  of  popular  agricultural 
extension. 

The  agricultural  college  and  the  experiment  station  are  recognized  as  the  chief  and 
most  trustworthy  sources  of  agricultural  education  and  improved  farm  practice.  It 
is  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  this  fact  which,  in  recent  years,  has  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  departments  of  agricultural  extension  for  the  express  purpose  of 
disseminating  more  widely  among  the  farmers  the  lessons  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  the  experiment  station. 

It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  farmers'  institute  work  should  become  a  part  of 
the  extension  work  wherever  extension  departments  have  been  organized.  There 
are  at  least  six  good  reasons  for  this  view,  namely: 

(1)  The  different  lines  of  extension  work,  which  are  really  one  in  nature  and  aim, 
would  thus  be  better  correlated,  and  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  would  be 
avoided. 

(2)  The  field  workers  or  institute  speakers  would  be  brought  into  closer  touch  and 
more  effective  working  relations  with  the  college  of  agriculture  and  experiment  station, 
and  hence  would  be  better  able  to  deliver  a  helpful  message  to  the  farmers. 

(3)  The  extension  departments  are  best  prepared  to  supply  the  field  workers  with 
reliable  up-to-date  information  and  suitable  charts,  models,  etc.,  to  illustrate  and 
emphasize  their  instruction  at  the  institute  meetings. 

(4)  There  would  be  a  saving  to  the  State  in  conducting  all  the  extension  work  under 
one  management  rather  than  under  two  or  more. 
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(5)  The  agricultural  college,  the  experiment  station,  and  the  people  they  seek  to 
serve  would  thus  be  brought  closer  together,  to  the  mutual  good  of  all  concerned. 

(6)  The  general  management,  if  vested  in  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station,  would  be  in  the  highest  possible  degree  free  from  politicaf,  sectarian,  or  sec- 
tional control  or  bias,  or  entangling  alliance  with  dominant  interests  or  influential 
individuals. 

As  the  farmers'  institute  work  is  not  merely  to  impart  instruction  but  to  arouse  the 
people  to  active  and  persistent  individual  and  cooperative  effort  for  agricultural  bet- 
terment, there  should  be  in  each  farm  community  a  local  institute  organization  to  con- 
serve and  render  permanent  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  progressive  public  spirit 
engendered  by  the  institute  meeting.  Such  an  organization  would  continue  the  good 
work  begun  at  the  meeting,  and  it  would  cooperate  with  the  extension  department  in 
other  activities,  such  as  food  and  orchard  demonstrations,  farmers'  short  courses,  etc. 
The  local  organization  could  also  take  the  initiative,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  local  farm  organizations,  such  as  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  etc.,  in  promot- 
ing measures  or  undertakings  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 

With  a  strong,  stable,  central  management  and  active,  permanent,  cooperating  local 
associations  there  is  needed  only  the  connecting  link  in  the  corps  of  fields  workers  to 
make  the  organization  for  institute  work  complete  and  effective.  This  corps  of  work- 
ers should  be  composed  of  men  and  women  recommended  by  the  departments  of 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  horticulture,  and  household  economics. 
They  should  have  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  agricultural 
college  and  experiment  station,  and  be  in  full  sympathy  therewith. 

Owing  to  the  conservative  questioning  and  sometimes  even  suspicious  attitude  of 
the  farmers,  most  of  the  field  workers  should  be  actual  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  or 
daughters,  who  have  demonstrated  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  the  practical  value 
of  the  principles  and  methods  which  they  advocate.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
most  suitable  farmers'  institute  expounder  of  the  teaching  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  experiment  station  is  the  agricultural  or  domestic-science  graduate  who,  subse- 
quent to  graduation,  has  devoted  several  years  to  successful  farming  or  home  making. 

Concerning  methods  of  work,  your  committee  believes  that  the  methods  should  be 
systematic,  thoroughgoing,  and  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is 
done. 

The  institution,  board  of  control,  or  committee  in  charge  of  the  work,  whether  it  be 
conducted  independently  or  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  agricultural  extension,  should 
carefully  consider  and  agree  upon  the  general  plan  and  policy  and  then  turn  it  over 
to  a  competent  head  who,  as  director,  superintendent,  or  farmers'  institute  specialist, 
shall  have  immediate  charge  and  supervision  of  the  work,  with  ample  authority  and 
large  discretion  in  the  execution  of  the  approved  plan  of  work. 

This  officer  should  first  seek  to  extend  and  perfect  the  work  of  local  organization 
throughout  his  territory,  in  order  that  there  may  be  effective  cooperation  of  local  and 
central  managements.  This  may  be  best  accomplished  when  there  is  comparative 
leisure  time  on  the  farm.  In  many  cases  it  can  be  best  done  in  connection  with  a 
farmers'  institute  meeting,  if  one  is  held.  A  simple  form  of  constitution  setting  forth 
the  purpose,  stating  the  terms  of  membership,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  officers, 
together  with  suggestions  for  effective  local  organization  and  securing  members,  should 
be  furnished  to  the  local  leader  in  each  locality.  When  the  local  organization  has  been 
effected,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  busy  season  on  the  farm,  the  local  chairmen  of 
the  county  should  be  asked  to  meet  as  a  county  institute  board  to  advise  the  superin- 
tendent or  director  of  institutes  as  to  their  desires  for  the  following  season's  meetings. 
For  this  purpose  the  director  or  superintendent  of  institutes  should  provide  full  in- 
structions and  blanks  so  framed  as  to  secure  definite  information  that  will  enable  him 
intelligently  to  make  up  the  schedule  of  meetings. 

The  summer  months,  when  correspondence  is  slack,  will  afford  the  superintendent 
an  opportunity  to  do  this  work  deliberately  and  with  due  regard  to  the  time  and  sub- 
jects desired  and  to  the  movement  of  trains. 

The  institute  schedule  or  bulletin  of  meetings  should  be  published  and  distributed 
fully  two  months  before  the  opening  of  the  institute  season,  that  the  local  program 
committees  may  have  ample  time  in  which  to  secure  supplemental  local  speakers, 
make  up  their  programs,  and  duly  advertise  their  meetings. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  institute  schedule  is  issued  the  field  workers  should 
be  called  together  at  the  agricultural  college  for  conference  and  instruction  relative 
to  the  work  of  the  approaching  season.  As  soon  as  possible  thereafter  each  worker 
should  furnish  a  carefully  prepared  outline  of  each  ot  his  subjects  which  he  expects 
to  discuss  at  the  institutes,  and  he  should  be  promptly  supplied  with  such  suggestions 
on  his  outlines  and  with  such  charts,  models,  or  other  needed  illustrative  material  as 
will  enable  him  to  render  most  effective  service. 
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As  the  aim  of  the  work  is  to  help  not  only  the  farmer  but  also  his  family,  some 
speakers  should  be  chosen  and  equipped  with  special  reference  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  women  and  children  on  the  farm.  Specially  trained  women  speakers  and  in- 
telligent, experienced,  and  successful  home  makers  should  be  secured.  Also  speak- 
ers who  can  interest,  enlist,  and  instruct  the  boys  and  girls  should  be  engaged.  The 
county  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  teachers  should  be  asked  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  by  encouraging  and  coaching  their  pupils  in  preparing  for  young  people's  con- 
tests in  connection  with  the  farmers'  institute  meetings. 

The  urgent  need  of  earnest,  intelligent,  effective  work  in  behalf  of  the  boys  and 
girls  justifies  your  committee  in  a  little  digression  at  this  point  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  work.  By  means  of  young  people's  contests,  in  the  form  of  competi- 
tive exhibits  of  farm  and  home  products,  and  sometimes  including  papers  descriptive 
of  their  work,  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  enlisted  and  given  valuable  prac- 
tical training  for  constructive  effort. 

These  boys'  and  girls'  exhibits  should  be  carefully  judged  according  to  approved 
forms  of  score  cards,  and  the  scores  should  be  returned  to  the  children.  In  this  way 
they  will  learn  standards  of  excellence,  correct  their  past  mistakes,  and  improve  their 
future  work.  More  than  this,  they  will  acquire  better  habits  of  thought,  observation 
and  work,  a  new  and  wholesome  viewpoint  of  life,  and  become  inspired  to  do  the  really 
fine  things  which  are  possible  on  the  farm. 

The  definite  aim  of  the  general  and  local  managements  and  of  the  committees  and 
speakers  should  be  to  have  the  institute  meetings  lead  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
results:  Better  and  more  successful  farm  practice,  better  homes,  better  schools  and 
churches,  better  highways,  better  financial  credit  and  trade  relations,  and  better 
rural  social  conditions. 

The  institute  meetings  may  also  be  the  means  of  arousing  effort  to  secure  stock- 
judging  contests  for  boys,  home-garden  and  poultry  contests  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
food  demonstrations  for  women,  orchard  demonstrations  for  fruit  growers,  and  farmers' 
short  courses  for  more  systematic  instruction. 

The  speakers  and  also  the  local  chairmen  should  be  supplied  by  the  superintendent 
or  director  with  suitable  report  blanks  on  which  to  report  the  degree  of  efficiency  of 
officers  and  speakers,  and  give  such  other  facts  concerning  the  meetings  as  will  make 
possible  improvement  in  the  quality  and  adaptability  of  the  work  in  future.  There 
should  be  an  annual  report  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  active  workers  informed 
as  to  the  growth  and  varied  development  of  the  work.  This  report  may  be  a  brief 
official  one  for  limited  circulation,  or  it  may  contain  in  addition  the  proceedings  of 
the  round-up  institute  meeting  In  case  funds  are  available  without  curtailment  of 
the  field  work,  the  latter  form  of  report  is  preferable. 

To  summarize  briefly,  your  committee  recommends: 

(1)  That  a  compact,  stable,  central  management  or  board  of  control  that  does  not 
undergo  change  in  the  personnel  of  its  members  from  year  to  year  have  charge  of  the 
general  plan  and  policy  of  the  work.  It  is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  this  board  of  control  should  be  a  committee  of  the  trustees  or  faculty 
of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station.  In  such  case  the  superintendent 
of  extension  should  be  a  member  of  the  governing  board. 

(2)  That  a  thoroughly  competent,  suitable  person,  acquainted  with  farm  life  and 
able  to  deal  agreeably  and  effectively  with  farmers,  be  chosen  to  have  immediate 
supervision  of  the  work,  and  that  such  person  be  given  a  free  hand  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  details  of  the  work. 

(3)  That  in  order  to  secure  effective  cooperation  in  the  holding  of  meetings  and  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  community,  local  organizations  be  effected.  The  unit  of  terri- 
tory to  be  sufficiently  small  to  place  a  farmers'  institute  meeting  each  year  within 
reach  of  every  farmer. 

(4)  That  a  sufficient  corps  of  well-informed,  wide-awake  men  and  women  of  good 
standing,  chiefly  from  the  farm  and  the  farm  home,  be  chosen  as  field  workers  to  represent 
the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  in  the  instruction  they  give  at  the 
farmers'  institute  meetings.  It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  available  specialists 
of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station  will  have  part  in  the  field  work 
and  that  the  local  health  officers,  school-teachers  and  officials,  ministers,  business 
men,  sanitary  and  highway  engineers,  and  other  experts  will  also  have  some  share  in 
the  work. 

(5)  That  the  steady  aim  shall  be  to  impart  accurate  and  practical  instruction  that 
can  be  put  to  immediate  profitable  use  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home.  To  this  end 
the  field  workers  should  be  called  together  every  year  at  the  agricultural  college,  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  institute  season,  to  be  instructed  in  the  latest  results  of 
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Investigation  and  experiment  relating  to  agriculture  and  to  be  freshly  equipped  with 
illustrative  material  for  their  field  work. 

(6)  That  suitable  blanks  be  furnished  by  the  superintendent  or  director  to  the 
field  workers  and  local  officers  on  which  to  make  definite  report  of  each  meeting  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of  said  superintendent  or  director  in  arranging  for  the 
next  season's  institute  meetings. 

(7)  That  as  far  as  practicable  the  director,  or  a  competent  assistant,  go  out  unan- 
nounced to  those  portions  of  the  field  which  need  attention  in  order  to  give  sugges- 
tions, encouragement,  and  advice,  or  to  learn  what  is  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  the  work. 

(8)  That  for  the  active  workers,  public  officials,  and  institutions  a  brief  statistical 
report  of  the  work  be  published  each  year.  If  funds  are  ample  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
further  recommended  that  the  abridged  and  carefully  edited  papers  presented  at 
the  round-up  institute  meeting,  if  held,  be  published  in  the  report,  and  that  in  such 
case  the  edition  be  large  enough  to  supply  the  members  of  the  local  farmers'  institute 
associations. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  Latta, 
G.  A.  Putnam, 

Committee. 

Discussion. 

After  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  G.  McKerrow  and  J.  L.  Ellsworth,  the 
report  was,  on  motion,  received. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INSTITUTE  LECTURERS. 

As  D.  W.  Working,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  not  present,  the  report  was 
read  by  F.  S.  Cooley,  of  Montana.  Mr.  Cooley  stated  that  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  not  had  opportunity  to  confer  respecting  the  statements  in  the  report. 
They  must  be  taken,  therefore,  as  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  chairman. 

As  the  State  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  working  with  the  farmer  in  his  own 
peculiar  institution  for  the  promotion  of  better  farming  and  better  farm  living,  it  is 
proper  and  necessary  that  the  representatives  of  the  State  should  very  carefully 
study  their  relations  to  the  farmer  himself  in  his  own  institute.  Moreover,  as  the 
State  expresses  itself  chiefly  through  the  institute  lecturer,  it  is  the  fundamental 
task  of  this  association,  through  its  committee  on  institute  lecturers,  to  present  the  best 
thought  concerning  the  place  and  duty  of  the  lecturer  in  the  institute.  This  is  a  big 
job,  and  your  committee  are  not  willing  to  have  you  think  that  they  feel  competent 
to  do  more  than  a  very  little  toward  performing  it,  for  it  is  a  task  that  must  remain 
unfinished  as  long  as  progress  in  agriculture  remains  possible.  At  the  best,  we  may 
present  a  few  suggestions  that  may  help  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  continue  to 
carry  on  in  behalf  of  the  State  the  great  work  of  helping  the  men  and  women  of  the 
farms  to  interpret  for  their  own  use  the  world-old  knowledge  of  husbandry  and  the 
newer  facts  which  farmers  and  students  of  agricultural  science  are  bringing  to  light. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  describe  the  ideal  farmers'  institute  lecturer.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  such  actual  or  imagined  person.  But  all  of  us  do  know  something  of  the 
kinds  of  men  and  women  who  are  now  in  the  institute  work.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  a  few  of  these  persons  as  types.  In  passing,  we  may  remind  ourselves  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  the  institute  is  justified  only  as  it  promotes  the  general 
welfare  by  benefiting  agriculture.  If  it  is  an  efficient  agency  in  the  service  of  the 
farmer  the  State  is  justified  in  supporting  the  institute;  otherwise,  however  attractive 
the  work  may  be  to  superintendents  and  lecturers,  it  is  an  unprofitable  thing  for  the 
State. 

There  are  several  objectionable  kinds  of  institute  speakers.  Of  these  we  may  mention 
the  speech  maker,  the  teller  of  funny  and  questionable  stories,  and  those  who  have 
political  sure  cures  for  all  of  the  ills  of  agriculture.  In  the  farmers'  institute  we  want 
to  get  the  truth  concerning  farm  practices  and  the  processes  that  go  on  within  the  soil, 
the  plants  that  grow  in  and  above  it,  and  the  animal  life  supported  upon  our  farms; 
and  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  State  should  be  competent  to  present  this  truth 
so  simply,  directly,  and  clearly  that  every  attentive  and  fairly  intelligent  person  may 
be  able  to  see  its  bearing  on  his  own  problems.  Let  us  try  to  characterize  five  different 
types  of  institute  workers  who  are  differently  qualified  to  present  truth  in  an  effective 
way.    First,  however,  let  us  mention  and  illustrate  one  characteristic  common  to  all 
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good  institute  lecturers.  The  good  institute  worker  knows  his  limitations — has  the 
gift  of  presenting  his  own  subject  as  he  knows  it  and  the  fine  art  of  quitting  when  he 
is  done. 

A  farmer  who  has  made  a  distinctive  success  in  a  very  difficult  kind  of  farming 
spoke  at  a  certain  institute  attended  by  a  large  number  of  scientific  men.  He  told 
the  story  of  his  work  and  achievements  with  admirable  directness  and  simplicity. 
What  he  said  was  true,  interesting,  illuminating — even  inspiring.  Here  was  a  farmer 
who  knew  what  he  knew  and  was  able  to  present  his  knowledge  effectively  to  his 
fellow  farmers  and  to  trained  students  of  the  sciences  intimately  related  to  agriculture. 
He  had  succeeded  in  a  praiseworthy  way  on  his  farm  and  in  an  equally  praiseworthy 
way  on  the  platform.  But  he  did  not  stop  at  the  right  place.  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us  he  went  on  to  explain — to  give  the  "scientific"  reasons  for  his  success.  His 
explanations  did  not  explain,  though  they  did  betray  his  incompetence. 

A  scientist  of  excellent,  training  and  accomplishments  in  his  own  narrow  field, 
presented  his  subject  matter  very  clearly  and  helpfully  in  another  institute.  Then, 
after  the  pause  during  which  he  ought  to  have  sat.  down,  he  went  on  to  show  the  prac- 
tical application  of  his  teaching  to  the  particular  problems  of  the  farmers  present. 
Like  the  farmer  just  mentioned,  he  betrayed  a  profound  ignorance  outside  his  own 
field ;  and  this  betrayal  of  his  vanity  practically  destroyed  the  effect  of  what  he  had 
said  that  was  true  and  helpful. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  characterize  our  five  types  of  genuinely  serviceable  institute 
workers  as  follows: 

(1)  The  man  who  presents  the  facts  which  his  own  experience  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own.  This  man,  to  be  of  great,  value  on  the  institute  plaftorm,  does  not  need  to  be 
what  is  called  a  good  speaker;  he  does  not  need  to  have  the  education  which  the  higher 
schools  and  the  colleges  give,  though  he  is  the  more  effective  for  having  the  knowledge 
and  training  of  the  schools;  and  he  does  not  need  to  have  the  gifts  and  graces  of  utter- 
ance beyond  the  ability  to  tell  his  facts  simply  and  straight.  With  the  ring  of  sincerity 
in  his  speech  a  man  of  this  kind  will  succeed  in  the  presence  of  almost  any  audience. 

(2)  The  man  who  gives  the  facts  which  the  experience  of  successful  farmers  and  the 
studies  of  competent  investigators  have  made  common  property.  This  man  also  is  a 
valuable  institute  worker.  He  needs  a  better  training  than  the  one  already  mentioned 
in  order  to  be  equally  useful;  because  he  must  impress  his  hearers  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  select  real  facts  and  to  present  fairly  the  conclusions  of  those 
who  have  first-hand  information.  It  is  probably  true  that  lecturers  of  this  type  need 
more  careful  oversight  than  those  of  the  less  pretentious  type  first  named. 

(3)  The  man  who  can  present  and  also  interpret  the  facts  of  common  experience. 
Here  we  have  a  distinctly  higher  type  of  institute  lecturer.  Facts  are  common  enough, 
and  generally  t  hey  are  useless  enough  until  they  are  clearly  presented  and  intelligently 
explained  or  interpreted.  Some  facts  we  can  explain  satisfactorily  and  correctly  for 
ourselves;  others  we  can  not.  For  the  latter  we  need  the  interpreter — some  one  who 
can  help  us  to  see  the  inner  meaning  of  our  facts  and  who  can  present  his  explanation 
so  simply  and  directly  that  it  will  seem  as  if  we  had  always  known  or  half-known  the 
fact  and  its  interpretation.  It  is  a  fundamental  truth  that  we  are  not  taught  com- 
pletely till  we  have  made  the  teaching  so  completely  our  own  that  the  teacher  and  his 
explanations  are  practically  lost  sight  of  in  the  presence  of  the  truth  we  have  made 
our  own. 

(4)  The  man  who  ran  present  and  interpret  the  message  of  science.  Here  we  have 
a  man  who  must  have  a  deeper  knowledge  than  the  one  just  named,  though  it  may 
lack  in  breadth.  He  is  one  of  our  very  valuable  institute  men — provided  he  knows 
his  limitations.  Science  has  been  well  named  the  handmaid  of  agriculture.  Half  the, 
time  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  saying  rightly  understood  means  that  science  is 
the  unpretentious  servant  of  agriculture,  never  its  master.  Our  institute  lecturer 
who  comes  before  us  in  the  name  of  science  must  not  lose  sight  or  conciousness  of  his 
relationship  of  service.  We  insist  that  he  make  his  meaning  clear  with  a  clearness 
equal  to  that  demanded  in  the  college  classroom,  but  clear  in  the  language  of  the  man 
on  the  farm,  not  thai  of  the  student  of  science.  An  interpretation  in  unfamiliar  words 
is  no  interpretation  at  all.  The  interpreter  of  science  to  the  farmer  must  know  the 
farmer's  point  of  view,  his  needs,  and  his  language;  and  he  must  make  his  meaning 
perfectly  clear  and  also  give  it  such  directness  of  application  that  it  will  be  seen  to 
have  a  real  and  vital  relation  to  the  practices  of  the  farmers  and  the  processes  of  life 
in  plant  and  animal. 

(5)  The  man  who  knows  the  farm  and  the  practices  of  the  best  farmers,  who  knows 
his  science  as  a  scientist,  and  who  has  the  gift  that  enables  certain  rare  men  to  bring 
facts  from  all  sources  and  draw  from  them  the  simple  truth  that  all  men  recognize  and 
respect.    This  is  the  institute  lecturer  to  whom  all  men  are  glad  to  listen  and  from 
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whom  all  men  get  help.  He  knows  the  points  of  contact  between  theory  and  practice ; 
in  his  presence  these  ancient  enemies  become  friends  and  fellow  workers  for  better 
farming  and  better  living  in  the  country  and  elsewhere.  This  man,  by  the  simplicity 
of  his  character,  the  clarity  of  his  thought,  and  the  directness  of  his  statements  of  fact 
and  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  gives  the  message  of  science  a  real  and  vital  meaning 
to  the  man  who  knows  the  practices  of  the  farm,  and  at  the  same  time  he  helps  his 
less  gifted  scientific  friend  to  understand  that  the  farms  themselves  have  a  larger 
meaning  for  science  than  the  scientists  have  yet  recognized. 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  and  an  abiding  conviction  that  the  importance  of  the  farmers' 
institute  lecturer  has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  We  happen  to  know  that  men  in 
the  institute  service  teach  contradictory  doctrines  from  the  same  platform ;  that  men 
speak  in  the  name  of  science  who  think  that  science  is  an  isolated  fact;  that  men 
emphasize  teachings  that  are  not  warranted  by  either  good  farm  practice  or  good 
science;  that  men  without  scientific  training  profess  to  speak  with  authority  in  the 
name  of  science;  that  men  without  the  sanction  of  successful  farm  experience  are 
deliberately  and  arrogantly  discrediting  the  sure  teachings  of  the  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations;  and  that  there  is  a  grievous  lack  of  harmonious  cooperation  between 
the  various  organizations  that  profess  to  speak  with  authority  in  the  name  of  agricul- 
ture. We  are  hoping  for  and  expecting  better  things.  Let  us  make  a  suggestion 
which  perhaps  ought  to  be  made  from  another  source. 

Our  final  suggestion  is  a  school  for  institute  lecturers.  This  is  not  a  new  idea,  and 
we  make  it  with  greater  confidence  than  we  could  if  it  were  new.  Why  should  any 
man  whose  training  has  not  been  such  as  to  insure  the  soundness  of  his  teaching  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  the  State  in  a  farmers'  institute?  Why  should  any  unproved 
man  be  permitted  to  teach  the  applications  of  science  to  farming  without  first  sub- 
mitting his  lectures  to  a  competent  authority?  Why  should  Farmer  A  be  thought 
competent  to  teach  other  farmers  simply  because  he  is  a  good  farmer?  And  why 
should  Professor  B  receive  authority  to  teach  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  agricul- 
ture simply  because  he  has  been  fairly  successful  in  teaching  elementary  chemistry 
to  college  freshmen?  These  questions  are  less  frivolous  than  they  may  seem  to  be. 
So  much  half-baked  science  has  been  talked  at  farmers  and  so  much  "practical" 
experience  has  been  talked  about  in  farmers'  institutes  that  it  is  small  wonder  that 
men  and  women  go  home  from  our  meetings  with  their  heads  full  of  a  jumble  of 
unrelated  facts  and  half  truths.  Our  work  ought  to  be  improved  faster  than  we  are 
improving  it;  and  we  of  this  association  are  bound  by  every  high  and  worthy  considera- 
tion to  be  the  active  and  militant  leaders  in  the  effort  to  secure  better  service  from  the 
lecturers  who  appear  before  our  farmers'  institutes  in  the  name  of  public  authority 
and  at  public  expense. 

Every  State  that  sends  men  out  as  speakers  in  farmers'  institutes  can  afford  to  pay 
them  for  an  additional  week,  to  be  spent  at  a  preliminary  practice  institute,  where 
each  man  shall  be  required  to  present  his  subject  so  intelligibly  and  simply  that  any 
fairly  intelligent  farmer  or  farmer  boy  can  get  his  meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
fully  in  harmony  with  the  best  teachings  of  good  farm  practice  and  sound  scientific 
doctrine  that  well-educated  and  experienced  farmers  and  trained  students  and 
teachers  of  science  will  vouch  for  his  facts  and  explanations.  We  can  have  such  men 
doing  such  teaching  only  when  we  apply  the  most  thorough  tests  to  our  applicants 
for  institute  work,  unless  we  adopt  the  expedient  of  the  practice  institute,  at  which 
every  man's  prepared  addresses  shall  be  critically  studied  and  corrected  by  competent 
persons.  We  have  said  that  every  State  can  afford  this  practice  institute  with  its 
competent  critic  teachers.  Let  us  make  the  statement  stronger  if  we  can  do  so  by 
saying  that  no  State  with  a  well-established  institute  system  can  afford  not  to  do  this 
unless  it  can  apply  the  higher  test  we  have  incidentally  suggested.  Unsound  teaching 
by  incompetent  volunteer  speakers  may  be  excusable  and  must  occasionally  be  toler- 
ated by  the  institute  management,  but  there  is  no  justification  and  scarcely  a  valid 
excuse  for  paying  the  State's  money  ignorantly  to  incompetent  lecturers.  We  must 
admit  that  some  institute  superintendents  may  not  know  the  difference  between 
competence  and  incompetence  in  institute  workers;  but,  if  such  there  be  in  some 
belated  or  unfortunate  State,  certainly  there  is  no  State  in  which  the  institute  super- 
intendent can  not  find  sound  and  safe  advisers  at  the  agricultural  college  and  experi- 
ment station  and  among  the  best  educated  and  most  successful  farmers. 

In  closing,  your  committee  respectfully  invite  constructive  criticism  of  the  sugges- 
tions here  made.  We  are  ready  to  make  a  strong  advance  in  institute  work,  and  such 
advance  should  be  made  with  sure  confidence  and  real  determination  after  full  and 
free  discussion  makes  us  sure  that  we  know  how  to  advance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  W.  Working,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AGENCIES. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  presented  by  the  chairman,  K.  L.  Butterfield,  of 
Massachusetts,  as  follows: 

Since  1905  the  committee  has  made  annual  reports  to  the  association.  These 
reports  have  covered  practically  all  phases  of  the  subject.  An  especially  strong 
report  was  presented  in  1906,  at  Baton  Rouge,  by  the  committee  consisting  of  F.  H. 
Hall,  H.  T.  French,  and  W.  C.  Latta.  This  report  was  the  result  of  considerable 
investigation  and  covered  the  ground  in  a  very  thoroughgoing  and  suggestive  way. 

In  view  of  the  material  that  is  already  available  in  the  reports  of  this  committee  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  former  suggestions,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
problem  of  relating  the  farmers'  institutes  to  the  local  or  State  agencies. 

There  is,  however,  a  broad  question  of  cooperation  that  has  not  been  discussed  at 
any  length  in  this  association,  and  one  which  is  nevertheless  of  extreme  importance. 
It  may  be  indicated  by  the  question,  How  can  the  educational  institutions  and  agen- 
cies which  have  been  developed  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
agriculture  best  cooperate  to  secure  the  largest  results  from  a  given  expenditure  of 
public  money? 

It  is  evident  that  the  very  multiplication  of  agencies  of  public  education  raises 
questions  in  regard  to  the  work  of  each  one  of  these.  Have  we  not  too  many  organiza- 
tions and  institutions?    Do  they  understand  what  their  real  work  is? 

Moreover,  there  seem  to  be  evidences  of  an  overlapping  of  work  and  a  duplication 
of  effort. 

Consequently,  there  must  be  an  increase  of  cost  and  a  loss  of  efficiency. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  your  committee  to  attempt  to  discuss  these  questions  by 
any  display  of  instances  or  statistics.  One  can  not,  however,  be  in  touch  with  the 
educational  movements  of  the  day  in  the  agricultural  field  without  feeling  that  the 
time  is  fast  coming,  if  it  is  not  already  here,  when  we  must  ask  of  each  agency  what  it 
is  in  existence  for,  what  its  special  work  is  to  be,  and  how  it  will  relate  itself  to  other 
agencies. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  has  had  a  marvelous 
growth  during  the  past  50  years;  and  yet  we  hear  notes  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  workers  in  the  various  State  activities  and  a  growing  feeling  that  there  is  danger 
that  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  may  seriously  encroach  upon  work  that 
ought  to  be  done  through  State  agencies. 

The  relationships  of  State  boards  of  agriculture  and  agricultural  colleges  are  not  yet 
agreed  to  by  all  concerned.  In  some  States  the  farmers'  institutes  are  managed  by 
boards  of  agriculture;  in  other  States  by  the  college.  Extension  work  is  developing  in 
all  the  States.  What  is  the  proper  relationship  between  extension  work  carried  on 
by  the  agricultural  college  and  farmers'  institute  work  carried  on  by  the  State  board 
of  agriculture? 

There  are  other  State  boards,  such  as  boards  of  health,  boards  of  education;  also  live- 
stock sanitary  commissions,  dairy  boards,  and  boards  of  horticulture  receiving  State 
money  and  performing  more  or  less  educational  work  in  rural  communities. 

The  rural  schools  are  developing  agricultural  features,  and  the  agricultural  high 
school,  or  agricultural  department  of  the  public  high  school  is  now  a  recognized  part 
of  our  public  school  system  and  is  relating  itself  intimately  to  popular  education  in 
agriculture. 

We  are  spending  enormous  sums  of  money  in  agricultural  education,  and  the  amount 
of  money  thus  spent  is  sure  to  increase  steadily  year  by  year.  We  are  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  task  of  developing  a  great,  comprehensive  system  of  education  in 
agriculture. 

The  new  American  demand  for  efficiency  requires  that  this  system  be  managed  with 
the  utmost  economy.  At  the  best  it  is  to  be  a  costly  undertaking.  Moreover,  with 
the  agencies  multiplying  so  rapidly  there  is  danger  of  misunderstanding,  of  pulling 
and  hauling,  and  of  wasting  time  in  controversies.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
inspiring  task  of  agricultural  education  in  America  in  the  twentieth  century  ought 
not  to  be  weighted  by  any  problems  except  those  that  have  to  do  with  this  difficult 
and  glorious  opportunity. 

As  a  matter  of  expediency,  therefore,  we  should  answer  the  question,  How  may  we 
make  a  compact,  comprehensive  system  of  American  agricultural  education  that  is 
at  once  economical  and  efficient?  Your  committee  believes  that  this  is  the  great 
question,  the  all-embracing  question,  in  agricultural  education  to-day.  This  question 
involves  not  only  the  relationship  of  publicly  supported  institutions  to  one  another, 
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but  also  the  relationship  of  these  publicly  supported  institutions  to  the  voluntary 
organizations  and  associations  that  have  educational  features,  such  as  the  grange,  the 
farmers'  union,  the  dairy,  live-stock,  and  horticultural  societies,  etc. 

Now,  this  question  can  not  be  answered  by  a  committee  report.  It  can  not  be 
answered  by  the  dictum  of  this  association  or  any  other  single  organization  or  body  of 
men.  It  can  not  be  answered  by  the  Government  itself.  The  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  answered  is  through  careful  study  and  constructive  planning  by  a  group  of 
men  specially  chosen  and  representing  all  of  the  interests  involved.  This  is  no  light 
task.  The  very  questions,  how  such  a  group  of  men  should  be  chosen  and  organized, 
how  they  should  carry  on  their  work,  and  how  their  report  can  be  made  authoritative 
and  available,  are  difficult  questions  to  answer. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  this  association  can  do,  and  that  your  committee  unani- 
mously recommends  it  should  do,  namely,  pass  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a  national  commission  on  agricultural  education  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  map  out 
the  fundamental  functions  of  the  different  types  of  institutions  having  educational 
work  to  do,  and  to  present  a  full  report  with  recommendations  as  to  how  a  balanced 
system  of  agricultural  education  can  be  developed  with  the  utmost  economy  and 
efficiency  and  with  a  minimum  of  duplication  of  effort  and  waste  of  energy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

K.  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 

R.  A.  Pearson, 
G.  C.  Creelman, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received. 

K.  L.  Butterfield.  The  committee  also  have  agreed  upon  a  resolution  for  presenta- 
tion to  this  association  carrying  out  the  efficiency  suggestions,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  various  agencies  for  agricultural  education  in  America  are  multiplying 

with  great  rapidity;  and 
Whereas  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  there  is  danger  of  serious  loss  of 

energy  and  increase  of  expense  on  account  of  overlapping  on  the  part  of  these 

agencies  as  they  carry  on  their  work:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  association  advocate  the  appointment  of  a  National  Commission 
on  Agricultural  Education  (preferably  a  permanent  commission),  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  the  organization  and 
policy  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  should  prevail  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  provided  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  State 
boards  or  departments  of  agriculture,  for  land-grant  colleges,  for  secondary  schools  of 
agriculture,  or  for  any  other  institution  for  agricultural  research,  teaching,  or  exten- 
sion, to  the  end  that  such  funds  may  be  applied  in  the  most  economical,  efficient, 
and  worthy  manner  to  the  production  of  results  of  permanent  value.  It  will  be 
especially  incumbent  upon  the  commission  to  indicate  the  fundamental  functions  of 
these  various  institutions  in  the  upbuilding  of  American  agriculture  and  country  life 
and  their  relationships  one  to  the  other,  so  that  there  may  be  a  minimum  of  over- 
lapping and,  on  the  positive  side,  a  constructive  policy  of  definite  cooperation. 
Such  a  commission  might  also  well  become  the  advisory  board  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  private  funds  for  these  same  purposes. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  be  requested  to  take 
such  steps  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

Discussion. 

R.  A.  Pearson.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  suggestion  that  President  Butterfield  has 
made  and  which  the  committee  has  indorsed.  We  have  discussed  the  subject  of 
relationships  between  the  various  educational  agencies  repeatedly  in  this  organiza- 
tion, and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  better  at  this  time  than  ask  for  a  national  com- 
mission to  go  into  the  subject  very  thoroughly. 

G.  C.  Creelman.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  have  come  to  a  point 
where  we  have  so  many  organizations  in  agriculture  that  we  need  a  commission  to 
consider  the  whole  matter  of  the  work  of  all  of  them. 

After  further  discussion  by  Messrs.  Hoverstad,  Woods  of  Maine,  Thatcher,  Butter- 
field, McKerrow,  Moore,  and  Dye,  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  resolutions 
committee  for  consideration  and  report  (see  p.  85). 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MOVABLE  SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  report,  prepared  by  A.  L.  Martin,  of  the  committee,  was  presented 
by  J.  A.  Herr: 

Your  committee,  for  various  and  unavoidable  reasons,  has  been  somewhat  hurried 
in  compiling  this  report,  which  will  account  for  the  omission  of  many  facts  relating 
to  the  work  that  should  be  embraced.  However,  reports  were  received  from  38 
States  and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  States  reporting  no  schools  organ- 
ized are  as  follows:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Wyoming.  Those  reporting  schools  are:  Alabama,  Province  of  Ontario,  California, 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Time  will  not  permit  the  reading  of  all  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  reports 
received  by  your  committee,  hence  we  have  selected  a  limited  number  representing 
the  methods  pursued  by  the  different  States  and  Provinces  in  the  organizing  of  these 
schools,  namely,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  organization  of  movable  schools  of  agriculture  is  in  the  formative  state.  Your 
committee,  however,  can  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  such  schools,  also  more 
thorough  organization  of  the  work  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  this  method  of  teaching 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  farmers  engaged  in  special  lines  of  farm  operations. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  a  number  of  bulletins 
prepared  by  the  farmers'  institute  specialist  outlining  courses  of  study  for  movable 
schools.  While  but  few  if  any  of  the  States  or  Provinces  seem  to  be  able  to  follow 
in  detail  so  thorough  a  course  of  teaching  as  is  given  in  these  bulletins,  they  cer- 
tainly present  a  clear  and  concise  outline  which,  when  given  to  the  farmers  through 
the  school  or  class  medium,  results  in  the  adoption  of  approved  methods  in  the  various 
branches  of  farming  which  they  embrace.  The  farmer  of  to-day  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  critical  investigator  of  methods  in  farm  practice.  He  has  no  time  to  spend  in 
listening  to  untried  theories,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  approved  methods  are 
fairly  presented  to  him  by  one  of  mature  judgment  and  ripe  experience,  a  ready 
response  is  had,  and  prompt  adoption  of  the  teaching  is  effected.  Your  committee 
can  think  of  no  more  efficient  medium  through  which  the  highest  order  of  farm 
practice  may  be  introduced  than  that  of  the  movable  school  of  agriculture.  Our 
reasons  for  such  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  class  is  formed  weeks  in  advance  of  meeting.  Literature  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  class,  affording  opportunity  for  each  member  to  study  the 
various  subjects  to  be  taken  up. 

(2)  Time  is  afforded  for  at  least  some  deliberation.  Questions  and  answers  are 
largely  the  order  of  exercises.  Actual  demonstrations  can  be  given  in  field,  orchard, 
barn,  poultry  yard,  and  dairy  herd. 

(3)  The  school  is  divested  of  all  outside  attractions  and  diversions,  thus  enabling 
the  class  to  give  undivided  attention  to  all  subjects  on  the  program. 

(4)  By  reports  received  from  a  number  of  States  the  fact  is  demonstrated  that,  as  a 
result  of  this  class  of  school  work,  old  and  illy  ventilated  barns  have  been  remodeled 
and  made  fit  for  a  healthy  dairy  herd.  Scraggy  and  sickly  fruit  trees  have  been 
made  to  respond  to  the  touch  of  modern  methods  of  cultivation  through  fertilization, 
pruning,  and  spraying.  The  old  nondescript  hen  has  given  way  to  the  well-bred 
bird  of  profit,  which  is  housed  and  given  such  feed  as  will  develop  eggs  or  meat  in 
the  most  economical  manner. 

The  above  results  have  been  accomplished  more  rapidly  through  the  agency  of 
the  movable  school  than  possibly  any  other  one  source.  This  statement  will  apply 
to  sections  of  the  country  where  agriculture  holds  an  advanced  position. 

Colorado  reports  9  schools,  7  for  men  and  2  for  women,  of  from  5  to  10  days  eacb, 
at  which  regular  class  instruction  was  given  upon  dairying,  poultry,  fruit  industry, 
and  home  economics. 

Georgia  reports  19  schools,  of  from  4  to  5  days  each  and  an  attendance  of  4,220, 
with  regular  class  instruction  on  the  subjects  of  crops,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture, 
dairying,  soils,  poultry,  and  domestic  science. 

Indiana  reports  20  schools,  continuing  3  days  each,  with  regular  class  instruction. 

Kansas  reports  for  past  year  15  home-economics  schools,  each  school  lasting  for 
5  days,  with  classes  containing  from  24  to  40  women.    In  addition,  a  few  classes  were 
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held  in  various  parts  of  the  State  in  stock  judging,  poultry  management,  etc.,  which 
were  limited  to  25  persons  and  continued  for  3  days  with  but  1  instructor.  A  few 
dairy  classes  of  similar  character  were  also  held. 

Michigan  reports  6  schools  held,  of  6  days  each,  in  connection  with  high  schools, 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  soils,  crops,  and  live  stock. 

Ohio  reports  holding  movable  schools  of  5  days  each.  The  subjects  taken  up  were 
dairying,  animal  husbandry,  soil  fertility,  crops,  and  a  home-makers'  course. 

Pennsylvania  reports  holding  13  schools,  52  days,  consisting  of  131  sessions,  with 
an  attendance  of  13,572.  These  schools  are  filling  the  place  of  the  institute  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  certain  districts  where  special  lines  of  agriculture  are  followed,  such  as 
dairying,  horticulture,  and  poultry  interests.  Special  instruction  and  demonstrations, 
together  with  classroom  work,  are  given  at  these  schools. 

West  Virginia  reports  1  school  of  4  days  for  each  county.  The  evening  session  is 
devoted  to  a  public  meeting  for  school  children,  where  lectures  and  demonstrations 
are  given  in  horticulture,  soil  fertility,  farm  crops,  dairying,  animal  husbandry,  and 
home  economics.    The  average  attendance  last  year  was  40  persons  per  school. 

Wisconsin  reports  10  schools  and  12  courses,  each  school  continuing  5  days.  At- 
tendance at  these  schools  ranged  from  40  to  100,  and  for  the  course  100  to  2,000. 

We  find  that  in  practically  all  other  localities  no  agency  has  thus  far  been  developed 
to  take  the  place  of  the  farmers'  institute  proper. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  L.  Martin,  Chairman. 
The  committee  on  boys'  and  girls'  institutes  failed  to  present  a  report. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens.  The  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mrs.  Laura  Rose  Stephen, 
evidently  was  not  informed  as  to  just  what  was  expected  in  the  matter  of  a  report. 
Her  paper,  handed  to  me  after  I  came  here  to-day,  simply  outlines  some  of  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  in  Ontario  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  so  that  we  have  no 
complete  report  of  the  women's  work  in  the  United  States.  Mrs.  Stephen's  report 
is  as  follows: 

Report  of  Women's  Institutes  in  Canada. 

There  is  no  organization  with  which  I  have  been  more  closely  associated  in  active 
work  than  the  women's  institutes,  having  been  with  the  movement  in  Canada  since 
its  inception.  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  the  same  space  of  time  no  work  has  done 
so  much  for  the  general  uplift  of  our  women  and  for  the  betterment  of  home  conditions 
as  has  the  women's  institute. 

Of  all  our  Provinces,  Ontario  takes  the  lead  in  this  movement.  In  this  Province 
there  are  687  institutes,  with  a  membership  of  over  20,000,  and  last  year  the  total 
attendance  at  the  meetings  was  152,762,  and  there  has  been  a  large  increase  this  year. 

Upward  of  40  ladies,  specialists  in  some  particular  phase  of  women's  work,  were 
sent  by  the  Government  to  address  the  institutes,  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  give  what  helpful  assistance  and  advice  they  could.  One  thousand  two  hundred 
meetings  were  attended  during  last  year  by  these  special  delegates.  We  have  found 
from  May  25  to  July  10  to  be  about  the  best  time  to  hold  the  annual  series  of  meetings. 
The  Province  is  divided  into  districts,  and  either  one  or  two  ladies  visit  the  various 
centers  in  each  district.  In  six  weeks  the  entire  work  of  the  institute  is  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  superintendent  of  institutes,  as  each  delegate  has  to  send  in  a  report 
of  each  place  visited. 

The  organization  is  growing  throughout  Canada.  In  British  Columbia  the  institutes 
are  well  established.  Quebec  made  a  beginning  this  past  year.  The  middle-west 
Provinces  are  not  behind  and  are  establishing  many  societies  which  are  doing  excellent 
work. 

The  women  throughout  our  land  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
selfish  in  that  their  thought  and  time  have  been  almost,  if  not  entirely,  devoted  to 
the  care  of  their  own  homes.  The  institute  has  taught  the  women  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  help  their  sister  women.  The  institute  has  shown  them  that  to  live  the 
eminently  useful  life  there  must  be  a  constant  giving  and  getting  and  that  the  four 
walls  of  one's  own  farm  home  is  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  the  highest  development  of 
character  and  greatest  usefulness  to  mankind. 
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The  institute,  while  it  still  pays  much  attention  to  purely  household  matters,  has 
reached  out  beyond  the  home  and  is  interesting  itself  in  many  public  matters.  Rest 
rooms  have  been  established,  traveling  libraries  circulated,  school  conditions  im- 
proved, villages  and  country  places  beautified  by  the  planting  of  Irees,  the  cutting 
of  weeds,  and  the  laying  down  of  sidewalks,  hospitals  and  halls  built,  agricultural 
societies  materially  assisted,  and  many  other  civic  enterprises  undertaken,  Especially 
would  I  like  to  emphasize  and  commend  the  keen  interest  taken  in  child  welfare. 
All  phases  of  child  life  are  brought  before  the  meetings  and  thoroughly  discussed. 
Mothers  are  having  a  wonderful  advantage  in  the  knowledge  they  get  through  the 
monthly  institute  meeting. 

Our  motto,  "For  home  and  country,"  is  being  lived  out  in  our  institute  work,  and 
as  the  years  pass  the  influence  of  the  organization  deepens  and  broadens,  and  we  feel 
we  are  doing  our  small  share  toward  making  this  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Laura  Rose  Stephen,  Chairman. 

Discussion. 

A  protracted  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  report,  participated  in  by 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  Franklin  Dye,  A.  P.  Sandles,  G.  I.  Christie, 
George  McKerrow,  J.  A.  Herr,  T.  B.  Parker,  W.  J.  Kennedy,  W.  C.  Latta,  J.  L.  Ells- 
worth, and  John  Hamilton. 

The  discussion  took  a  very  wide  range,  touching  upon  a  number  of  phases  of  men's 
institutes  and  women's  work.  It  was  brought  out  that  comparatively  little  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  organizing  institutes  for  women  in  the  United  States.  North 
Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  two  or  three  other  States  have  been  engaged  in 
conducting  such  institutes,  but  nowhere  have  they  equaled  those  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  where  175,000  women  were  present  at  women's  institutes  the  past  year. 

The  president  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees:  Auditing 
the  treasurer's  accounts:  George  McKerrow  and  T.  A.  Hoverstad.  Resolutions:  W.  C. 
Latta,  C.  W.  Pugsley,  and  A.  P.  Sandles.  On  nomination  of  officers:  F.  S.  Cooley, 
J.  P.  Buckley,  and  T.  B.  Parker.    For  reports,  see  pages  85  and  86. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  7.30  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  November  11,  1912. 

The  association  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.  m.  by  the  president.  The  first  item 
of  business  was  the  annual  address  of  the  president,  Franklin  Dye,  of  New  Jersey, 
George  McKerrow,  of  Wisconsin,  presiding. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

We  are  assembled  here  as  representatives  of  a  great  industry — an  industry  the 
improvement  of  which  is  essential  not  only  to  those  engaged  in  it,  but  also  to  those 
millions  engaged  in  other  professions.  When  agriculture  languishes  other  business 
becomes  depressed.  With  agriculture  prosperous  the  arteries  of  material  life  with  all 
its  varied  industries  become  vitalized,  and  every  field  of  enterprise  invites  to  ambi- 
tious effort  with  the  promise  of  a  fair  reward.  Those  who  are  devoting  their  time, 
study,  and  labor  to  the  problems  of  agriculture  are  engaged  in  a  work  not  exceeded 
in  importance  by  any  other.    Let  us  look  over  the  field . 

The  pioneer  families  of  the  North  American  continent  found  a  virgin  soil  adapted 
by  natural  forces  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  for  the  production  of  such  crops  as  they 
attempted  to  grow.  Presuming  that  natural  fertility  was  inexhaustible,  they  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  extracting  plant  food  from  the  soil  without  supplying  any  of 
the  elements  essential  to  its  continued  productiveness.  The  results  following  such 
practice  are  well  known.  Exhausted  soils  was  the  cry,  and  many  farms  in  the  East 
were  abandoned. 

Unfortunately  the  practice  of  soil  robbery  is  continued  by  the  farmers  on  the  newer 
deep-soiled  lands  of  the  West  without  any  consideration  for  those  who  must  follow. 
The  farmer  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  benevolence  and  agricultural  patriotism, 
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however,  will  strive  to  perpetuate  and  increase  soil  fertility  for  those  who  come  after, 
while  increasing  crop  production  for  himself.  Owing  to  this  long-continued  and 
widely  prevailing  practice,  eminent  men  from  time  to  time  have  made  gloomy  prophe- 
cies concerning  our  future  bread  supply,  and  with  good  reason.  A  continuous  robbing 
of  the  soil  of  its  productive  elements  without  returning  to  it  even  as  much  as  has  been 
removed  in  the  crops  grown  must  inevitably  bring  soil  bankruptcy.  But  there  is 
hope  for  the  future.  The  Almighty  Father,  whose  resources  are  infinite,  has  made 
provision  for  all  human  needs,  and  when  the  emergency  arises  His  help  through 
human  agency  is  manifested.  Thus,  through  generations  when  agricultural  practice 
was  carried  on  without  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  plant  growth  and  the  requirements 
of  plant  food  that  the  crops  the  farmer  attempted  to  grow  needed,  and  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  different  soils  to  produce  such  crops,  profitable  production 
ceased.  At  this  juncture  the  star  of  agricultural  science  rose  in  the  East,  and  although 
its  light  for  many  years  made  slow  progress,  nevertheless  it  continued  to  invade  and 
dissipate  the  darkness  of  ignorance  which  was  quite  general.  Now  the  intelligent 
agricultural  world  is  seeking  its  light,  desiring  to  be  guided  thereby.  With  correct 
agricultural  science  and  rational  agricultural  practice  going  hand  in  hand  in  our 
future  farming  operations,  it  is  certain,  as  proved  by  present  progress,  that  our  agri- 
cultural lands  will  be  made  to  produce  more  and  more  of  the  various  crops  year  after 
year,  until  the  highest  maximum  yields  are  obtained.  The  lands  of  England,  France, 
and  other  foreign  countries,  farmed,  some  of  them  for  a  thousand  years  or  more,  are 
producing  larger  average  crops  of  the  same  kinds  than  are  our  newer  lands  of  this 
Western  Hemisphere.  Intellectual  progress  is  the  basis  and  guide  to  material  progress. 
Greater  intelligence  applied  to  all  agricultural  work  is  the  need  of  to-day.  The 
chemist  has  revealed  the  laws,  hitherto  unknown,  by  which  the  farmer  in  cooperation 
with  nature  may  secure  greatest  results  at  least  cost.  By  the  use  of  his  intellect,  by 
skill,  by  utilizing  the  information  placed  at  his  disposal,  by  better  methods,  one 
man  moves  forward  to  success  on  the  farm,  while  another,  failing  to  apply  business 
principles  and  common-sense  methods,  loses  in  the  game.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
new  conditions.  There  is  a  revolution  in  thought,  knowledge,  business,  progress. 
New  conditions  call  for  new  requirements  of  fitness  and  ability.  Investigation  and 
research  are  the  order  of  the  period.  Scientific  men  are  at  work  everywhere  and 
along  many  lines.  Mere  theory  must  give  place  to  demonstrated  fact.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  inviting  way  to  perfect  work  until  we  become  leaders  in  the  art 
of  agricultural  practice.  To  facilitate  progress  in  the  direction  indicated,  farming 
demonstrations  or  extension  work  should  be  made  a  leading  factor.  The  value  of  such 
work  has  been  proved  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Knapp,  in  the  Southern  States. 

Suggested  (Perpetual)  Topics  for  Farmers'  Institutes, 
wastes. 

(1)  We,  in  the  United  States,  are  credited  with  being  a  wasteful  people.  It  is 
widely  true.  Let  us  consider  agriculture.  Many  millions  of  acres  of  land,  consti- 
tuting a  portion  of  the  6,300,000  farms  in  the  United  States,  and  the  same  is  true,  no 
doubt,  of  Canada,  are  not  producing  a  respectable  fraction  of  what  they  are  capable 
of  producing  if  properly  farmed.  This  is  a  great  waste.  This  tramp  land  should  be 
yielding  annually  good  crops,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  vast  army  of  tramps 
could  be  compelled  to  work  it. 

(2)  Of  that  that  is  produced  there  is  a  great  loss  in  our  method,  or  lack  of  method, 
of  marketing  and  distribution.  Much  that  is  grown,  because  it  is  undersized  or  off 
color,  never  reaches  the  hungry  consumer  of  small  means,  and  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the 
grower.    Everywhere  possible  the  market  place  should  be  open  and  accessible  to  the 

Eroducer  for  the  sale  of  his  goods.  If  all  that  is  grown  that  is  fit  for  human  food  could 
e  made  accessible  to  consumers  while  it  is  fresh,  their  cost  of  living  would  be  reduced 
and  the  quality  of  their  food  improved.  The  farmer's  market  established  in  our  cities 
would  seem  to  be  a  partial  solution  of  both  these  questions — the  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  the  sale  of  all  marketable  stuff  by  the  farmer.  For  those  who  are  too  far  from 
market  thus  to  sell  their  own  produce,  the  farmers'  exchange  comes  in  play  as  a  most 
valuable  aid.    Under  another  head  this  subject  will  be  presented  at  this  meeting. 

(3)  Another  great  waste  charged  up  to  us  is  in  our  kitchens,  and  the  charge  is  true. 
This  is  a  wicked  waste  and  is  due  largely  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  and  what  to 
buy  and  how  to  prepare  and  cook  economically  while  making  that  that  is  cooked  palat- 
able.   Here  is  a  large  field  of  usefulness  for  somebody.    Should  the  farmers'  institute 
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give  more  attention  to  it?  A  knowledge  of  domestic  science,  home  economics,  and 
culinary  matters  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  young  women,  if  true  home  life  is 
to  be  perpetuated  in  its  highest  forms,  and  the  need  of  such  teaching  is  greater  in  our 
cities  than  it  is  among  country  people. 

(4)  There  is  a  great  waste  of  plant  food  on  our  farms.  The  art  of  making,  saving, 
and  applying  home  manures  is  still  in  its  infancy  with  us.  Allowing  the  small  sum 
of  $50  per  farm  as  being  lost  each  year  for  lack  of  proper  care  means  a  total  annual  loss 
lor  the  G, 300, 000  farms  of  the  United  States  of  $315,000,000.  In  this  connection  I  may 
refer  to  the  national,  if  not,  indeed,  international,  waste  of  plant  food  going  on  in  all 
our  large  cities.  The  millions  of  tons  of  produce  shipped  to  our  cities  year  by  year 
carry  away  from  our  farms  immense  quantities  of  plant  food,  and  after  the  cities  have 
had  their  share  of  it  the  wastage  is  carried  into  the  streams  to  pollute  them  or  cast  into 
the  ocean.  The  time  will  come  when  for  health,  as  well  as  for  improving  the  land, 
we  will  be  compelled  to  devise  means  to  prevent  this  waste.    Can  we  help  it  on? 

(5)  There  is  also  that  deplorable  loss  of  waste  and  time,  land,  labor,  and  crop  from 
the  use  of  foul  and  imperfect  seed  and  poor  seeding.  We  conclude  that  in  my  own 
little  State  the  loss  is  at  least  $100  per  farm  annually.  This  is  a  very  low  estimate, 
but  even  at  that  the  loss  for  the  United  States  annually  is  $030,000,000,  which,  added 
to  the  loss  from  wasted  farm  manures,  aggregates  $940,000,000.  Can  we  afford  it?  Is 
this  the  case  in  Canada  also?  The  extent  of  seed  adulteration,  both  by  mixing  impure 
and  foul  imitations  into  the  genuine  article,  and  also  intermixing  therewith  seed  that 
has  lost  its  germinating  power,  is  very  great.  Such  an  imposition  as  this  should  be 
branded  as  a  high  crime,  and  the  perpetrators  of  it  classed  as  criminals  of  the  first 
grade.    They  should  be  driven  out  of  business  and  out  of  good  society. 

(G)  Then  there  is  the  army  of  profitless  cows  kept  on  our  farms.  Allowing  that  one 
third  of  the  21,869,338  cows  in  the  United  States  are  profitless,  we  have  7,289,779  ani- 
mals which,  at  $40  per  head,  means  an  invested  capital  of  $291,591,160  which  is  earning 
us  nothing.  The  annual  interest  on  this  sum  would  help  in  many  other  directions 
where  money  is  greatly  needed. 

farmers'  institutes. 

Prior  to  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution  during  the  colonial  period  there  were 
but  three  agricultural  organizations  south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  To-day  their  number 
is  legion.  We  have  National  departments  of  agriculture,  State  departments,  and 
county  and  local  associations.  We  have  organizations  for  specific  industries,  as  hor- 
ticulture, dairying,  forestry,  floriculture,  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.,  and  more  are  being 
organized.  Furthermore,  we  now  have  schools  and  colleges  for  teaching  the  scientific 
facts  and  principles  relating  to  all  these  subjects,  and  with  them  all  the  farmers' 
institute.  While  some  of  these  aim  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  agriculture,  and  prop- 
erly so,  others  just  as  wisely  confine  their  work  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  great 
business,  but  all  have  the  same  general  purpose  in  view — namely,  the  education  of  the 
present  and  prospective  farmer  and  the  improvement  of  the  farming  business.  This 
being  so,  there  should  be  no  jealousies  nor  antagonisms  between  them — there  is  room 
for  all — but  rather  a  continuous  effort  to  harmonize  the  work,  so  as  not  to  duplicate 
effort  while  thus  decreasing  cost  of  administration.  In  the  speaker's  view  the  ideal 
plan — the  plan  that  will  be  the  most  popular  and  that  will  accomplish  the  most  good — 
is  that  of  cooperation  between  commissioners  and  boards  of  agriculture  and  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  the  farmers' 
institute. 

The  farmers'  institute  was  the  first  general  organization  to  carry  the  knowledge  of 
better  farming  methods  in  an  educational  way  down  to  the  farmers  in  their  home 
field,  and  whatever  doubts  may  have  been  held  or  expressed  in  the  past  relative  to 
its  usefulness  and  the  wisdom  of  its  continuance,  let  us  banish  all  such  views  and 
take  the  broad  and  positive  stand — the  farmers'  institute  has  its  proper  sphere  of 
usefulness — it  has  come  to  stay.  No  matter  what  other  agencies  may  be  doing,  whether 
it  be  extension  work  by  the  agricultural  colleges  or  experimental  and  demonstration 
farms,  or  what  not,  the  farmers'  institute  comes  along  once  each  year  to  the  localities 
desiring  it  and  furnishes  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  the  farmers'  experiences  during 
the  year  preceding.  Has  the  farm  demonstrator  been  at  work  in  the  neighborhood, 
have  recommendations  been  made  through  the  extension  work  of  the  agricultural 
college  or  the  board  of  agriculture  or  through  the  bulletin  or  farm  paper,  and  have 
the  farmers  tried  any  or  all  such  recommendations?  If  they  have  they  will  present 
their  experiences  to  the  institute  for  diser  ssion.  Causes  of  failure  will  be  brought  out 
and  reasons  for  success  given.    Thus,  with  the  other  appropriate  subjects  presented 
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for  discussion  a  new  start  is  made  for  another  year.  The  farmers  and  their  families 
have  had  a  meeting  in  the  interest  of  their  profession  for  their  particular  neighborhood, 
and  they  usually  appreciate  it.  The  farmers'  institute,  then,  is  one  of  a  number  of 
agencies  for  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge  and,  in  the  speaker's  judg- 
ment, will,  if  wisely  managed,  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  reach- 
ing the  farmers  as  a  class. 


The  Place  of  this  Association:  Its  Scope  and  Possible  Use. 

So  long  as  the  farmers'  institute  continues,  the  importance  of  having  a  central 
agency  or  organization  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  con-elate  data  from 
the  entire  institute  field  to  ascertain  new  methods  of  work  that  have  proved  to  be 
valuable,  and  publish  the  same,  with  much  other  useful  information  for  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned  seems  to  be  self-evident.  This  association  may  learn  from  the  workers 
who  may  annually  assemble  their  views  as  to  the  old  and  the  new  methods,  and  so 
generally  carry  forward  and  enlarge  this  work  in  the  several  States,  Provinces,  and 
Territories.  A  good  start  has  been  made  by  Secretary  Hamilton.  He  has  pioneered 
this  organization  down  to  the  present  time.  Its  usefulness  would,  I  believe,  be 
increased  if  we  were  able  in  some  way  to  publish  and  distribute  to  institute  workers  a 
larger  and  more  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  of  these  annual  meetings,  with 
the  papers  and  discussions.  While  we  appreciate  most  fully  what  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  for  us  in  this  particular,  we  could  wish  for  a  more 
complete  report. 

Agriculture  and  the  Food  Scpply. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  and  of 
certain  corporate  interests  in  particular  that  agriculture  and  the  farmers  are  closely 
if  not  vitally  identified  with  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation, 
and  this  is  true.  Railroad  companies,  banking  institutions,  boards  of  trade,  and 
mercantile  firms  are  offering  and  rendering  assistance  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in  various  ways,  evidently  realizing  that  the  crops  annually  produced  by  the 
farmers  are  essential  to  the  support  of  the  people  and  the  success  of  the  commercial 
and  transportation  interests  also.  Furthermore,  our  leading  magazines  are  exploiting 
the  farming  interests  and  the  "Back  to  the  land"  movement.  While  many  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  farming  and  with  limited  capital  will  thus  be  influenced  to 
try  the  farming  business  and  will  fail,  yet  good  will  result  from  this  agitation.  Certain 
it  is,  the  people  in  general  are  realizing  as  never  before  how  essential  the  farmer  and 
his  products  are  to  their  very  life,  and  because  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs they  are  looking  to  the  farmer  for  relief.  He  must  produce  more.  Yes,  but  to 
do  this  he  must  have  more  help,  men  and  women  from  the  cities  willing  to  live  in 
the  country  and  work  on  the  farms.  Furthermore,  transportation  facilities  should 
be  increased  and  the  cost  reduced,  if  that  which  is  and  can  be  produced  is  to  be 
placed  within  the  consumers'  reach  at  reduced  cost.  Producers  and  consumers 
must  assail  this  problem  unitedly  if  success  is  to  be  attained.  The  harvested 
wheat  of  the  newer  western  Canadian  Provinces  is  rotting  on  the  farms  or  at  the 
railroad  stations  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  The  fruit  and  market-gar- 
den crops  of  our  southern  States  do  not  reach  the  northern  markets  for  the  same 
reason  or  because  of  high  freight  rates,  and  even  on  Long  Island,  so  near  New  York 
City,  seconds  and  culls,  perfectly  sound  and  wholesome,  are  not  marketed,  but  left 
to  rot  where  grown,  for  the  reason  that  transportation  and  commission  charges  use 
up  all  the  product  would  bring.  Meanwhile,  tens  of  thousands  of  city  poor,  the  very 
poor,  are  literally  starving  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Here  surely  is  a  field  of  usefulness 
for  our  monied  philanthropists. 


The  Advantages  and  Possibilities  of  Country  Life. 


On  October  13,  1895,  Rev.  Dr.  Hawthorn,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  preached  a  sermon  in 
his  church  before  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  which  attended  the  service  in  a 
body.    I  quote  here  an  extract  from  his  address  as  follows: 

"Agriculture  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  basis  of  all  other  material  interests.  To  foster 
this  industry  is  to  befriend  every  other  industry  and  to  cripple  it  is  to  impair  every 
activity  which  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  race  could  possibly  live 
without  manufacturers  or  merchants  or  dentists  or  physicians,  but  without  the  farmer 
it  would  soon  become  extinct.    The  absolutely  essential  thing  for  every  human  being 
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is  bread  and  the  production  of  that  is  the  vocation  of  the  farmer.  To  legislate  against 
him  is  to  weaken  the  very  foundation  of  every  lawful  and  useful  industry.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  men  who  have  risen  to  enviable  distinction  were  born  and  reared  outside 
the  cities.  The  majority  of  them  were  born  in  farmhouses  and  had  some  experience 
in  cultivating  the  soil.  Look  into  the  catalogues  of  our  American  colleges  and  you  will 
find  that  nine-tenths  of  the  medalists  and  tirst-honor  graduates  were  from  the  country 
and  country  villages.  Without  the  new  blood  that  is  constantly  coming  in  from  the 
country  in  less  than  fifty  years  the  cities  would  be  intellectually  impoverished. 
Without  a  constant  infusion  of  men  and  women  from  country  churches,  religion  in  the 
cities  would  degenerate  into  the  deadliest  formalism.  Let  agriculture  flourish,  country 
schoolhouses  multiply,  and  country  churches  continue  to  be  true  to  the  faith  and 
worship  of  our  country  fathers  and  mothers  and  our  nation  will  be  safe,  prosperous, 
and  happy. 

"I  am  confident  that  among  the  men  who  till  the  soil  of  this  country  there  is  more 
incorruptible  integrity  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  element  of  our  population.  For 
more  than  two-thirds  of  a  century  agriculturists  dominated  the  government  and  social 
life  of  this  nation.  It  is  now  dominated  by  monopolists,  money  lenders,  and  specu- 
lators. We  need  not  be  told  that  the  change  has  been  prolilic  of  anything  but  good, 
either  to  the  material  or  moral  interests  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  It  requires  no 
prophetic  gift  to  see  that  a  return  of  the  agricultural  classes  to  power  would  result  in 
a  revival  of  that  virtuous  simplicity  and  uncompromising  integrity  which  characterized 
the  American  people  in  the  better  days  of  the  republic." 

If  the  above  statements  were  true  in  1895,  they  are  equally  true  to-day,  and  being 
true,  they  emphasize  the  very  great  importance  of  so  educating  and  training  the  boys 
and  the  girls;  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  our  farms  that  they  will  not  only 
love  country  life,  but  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  possessing  those  high  princi- 
ples of  morality,  integrity  of  character,  and  uprightness  of  conduct  that  will  make 
them  dependable  citizens  in  all  the  walks  of  life  where  they  may  be  placed,  standing 
always  and  inflexibly  for  the  right.  If  the  influence  of  the  farmers'  institute,  the 
teaching  of  our  agricultural  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  teaching 
and  example  of  parents  in  our  country  homes  fail  to  emphasize  the  value  of  morality 
and  uprightness  (Godliness,  indeed)  as  a  part  of  personal  character,  they  will  fail  in 
the  most  important  part  of  their  work. 

We  are  striving  to  advance  and  improve  the  business  of  agriculture  in  all  its  various 
branches  in  order  to  increase  the  money  profits  to  the  farmer.  This  is  well,  but  the 
accumulation  of  money  is  not  all  of  life.  There  are  other  gains,  as  those  of  intellectual 
growth,  representative  citizenship,  the  social  relations,  and  home  and  family. 

Intellectual  growth.  What  intelligent  man  interested  in  the  great  business  of  agri- 
culture can  pursue  this  varied  and  wonderful  calling — the  foundation  and  support 
of  every  other — and  not  become  a  broader-minded  man  with  an  enlarged  conception 
of  the  works  and  laws  of  the  Creator  placed  in  his  hands? 

Representative  citizenship.  Is  it  nothing  to  be  a  member  of  a  commonwealth  and 
country  in  which  he  can  hold  office  and  with  others  of  his  class  have  the  say  as  to  who 
shall  make  and  administer  the  laws  and  what  those  laws  shall  be?  With  the  farmer 
largely  rests  the  question  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  democratic  form  of  government  and 
what  changes  from  time  to  time  shall  be  made  in  it. 

The  social  relations.  The  sociability  generally  practiced  among  farmers  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  It  does  not  exist  in  cities — I  know  whereof  I  speak.  The  summer 
work  of  the  farmer  is  interspread  with  social  gatherings,  the  winter  with  the  old-time 
visiting  parties;  everyone  knows  his  neighbor.  These  occasions  are  marked  by 
hearty  good  feeling  and  social  equality  that  is  cheering  when  contrasted  with  society 
lines  that  are  drawn  elsewhere. 

Home  and  family.  The  family  is  the  crop  of  greatest  value,  but  often  it  receives 
the  least  consideration.  A  young  lady  once  told  her  father  he  thought  more  of  his 
hogs  than  he  did  of  his  daughter.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  shall  we  not  give  more 
emphasis  to  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  rearing  children  on  the  farm,  away  from 
the  entangling  temptations  of  city  life — noble  men  and  women  who  shall  be  able  to 
stand  morally,  and  as  citizens,  for  the  right  always? 

THE  HOME  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  farmer's  home-  make  it  the  center  of  the  family  ties,  the  place  of  greatest 
attraction.  Let  the  influences  there  exerted  be  loving,  wholesome,  pure,  so  that  the 
memory  shall  always  revert  to  it  and  to  those  who  dwelt  together  there  as  the  most 
delightful  place,  the  most  charming  circle  in  all  the  world.    The  farmer's  home,  not 
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excluding  other  good  homes,  is  the  citadel  of  national  strength,  and  every  reasonable 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  encourage  rural  life,  to  attract  to  it  worthy  men  and 
women  from  our  cities  and  make  it  more  profitable  financially. 

Fellow  members  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  let  us 
try  to  see  our  opportunity  and  our  work,  and  with  firm  purpose  and  determined  effort 
take  up  each  new  problem  year  after  year,  seeking  the  unnoticed,  backward  farmer, 
helping  those  who  do  not  know,  withal  lifting  this  great  profession  to  better  methods 
and  higher  attainments.  The  millennium  of  agriculture  awaits  the  agriculturally 
educated  farmer,  and  agricultural  science  is  the  foundation. 

On  motion  the  president's  address  was  referred  to  a  committee  composed  of  T.  A. 
Hoverstad,  G.  C.  Creelman,  and  J.  L.  Ellsworth.    (For  report,  see  p.  85.) 

THE  SPECIAL  PROVINCE  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  MEETING 
IN  EXTENSION  WORK. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  W.  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana,  as  follows: 

What  is  the  special  province  of  the  farmers'  institute  meeting?  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  farmers'  institute  association,  but  a  fanners'  institute  meeting.  In  pon- 
dering that  question  as  presented  by  the  executive  committee  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  evidently  a  recognition  of  the  changing  or  transitional  character  of  the 
extension  work  in  general,  while  apparently  there  is  the  idea  that  the  institute  meet- 
ing is  a  fixity,  or  unchanging  quantity.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  had 
that  idea,  but  the  putting  of  the  question  seems  to  warrant  that  inference.  Not 
only  the  extension  work  in  general,  but  the  institute  meeting  as  well,  is  undergoing 
constant  change.  The  meeting  of  last  year  is  not  the  meeting  of  this.  The  very 
existence  of  the  institute  meeting  through  a  quarter  or  third  of  a  century  of  wonderful 
agricultural  progress,  expressing  as  it  does  the  public  sentiment  of  a  community, 
must  be  a  flexible  and  changing  quantity. 

To  me  a  better  putting  of  the  question  would  be,  "How  may  the  farmers'  institute 
meeting  be  the  most  helpful  in  extension  work?"  However,  the  other  question  is 
the  one  before  us. 

I  would  say,  first,  that  the  farmers'  institute  meeting  is  a  pioneer;  it  is  the  pioneer 
in  extension  work  as  we  understand  it.  This,  I  think,  gives  us  the  key  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  It  has  been  a  pioneer  because  it  has  been  fitted  for  that  particular 
work. 

It  is  of  the  people,  it  is  for  the  people,  and  in  a  large  measure  it  has  always  been  by 
the  people — the  people  of  the  audience  who  make  up  the  attendance.  It  serves  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  common  experience  of  the  farmers  and  as  a  public  forum  for  the 
consideration  and  discussion  of  questions  of  common  moment  to  the  people  of  the 
locality. 

It  is  not  for  a  coterie  or  clique  or  clan,  but  for  all  the  people.  It  brings  out  the 
experience  of  the  people;  it  invites  the  cooperation  of  the  people;  it  calls  forth  ini- 
tiative on  the  part  of  the  people;  it  incites  to  observation,  experiment,  reading,  and 
study.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  who  take  part  on  the  program,  because  the 
local  worker  wants  to  measure  up  with  the  foreign  speaker,  and  that  worker  who 
does  measure  up  is  cheered  to  further  effort  by  the  farmers'  institute,  which  is  not 
slow  to  express  approval  of  an  effective  home  worker.  . 

The  institute  meeting  affords  an  opportunity  for  self-measurement  as  well  as  self- 
development.  It  is  social,  it  is  altruistic  in  spirit  and  in  view.  All  through  these 
years  there  have  been  in  existence  organizations  of  one  kind  or  another,  sometimes 
sectional,  jometimes  along  class  lines,  but  the  farmers'  institute  has  stood  for  the 
development  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  community.  It  is  a  flexible  institution,  because 
it  reflects  community  intelligence,  community  spirit,  and  community  progress. 
The  old-time  slogan  of  "corn,  cattie,  cash"  is  giving  way  to  the  new  watchword 
"corn,  cattle,  cash,  culture,"  and  that  puts  the  whole  thing  in  a  new  relation  and 
gives  it  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  aim. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  adapted  both  to  primitive  and  to  progressive  conditions 
in  agriculture.  In  the  earlier  days,  25  or  30  years  ago,  it  was  the  only  form  of  exten- 
sion work  as  we  now  think  of  it.  It  occupied  the  entire  field,  stood  out  alone  for 
years,  but  unconsciously  it  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  other  more  highly  special- 
ized, more  intensive,  more  systematic,  and  more  comprehensive  forms  of  extension 
work.  And  the  very  rapid  growth  of  these  other  forms  of  extension  work,  the  great 
success  that  they  have  attained  in  recent  years,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
thorough  preparation  which  has  been  effected  through  the  farmers'  institute  meeting. 
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Thus  it  unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  these  other  forms  which  supplement  the 
earlier  step  in  extension  work.  The  old  institute  meeting  was  first  in  time,  first  by 
a  number  of  years.  The  new  institute  meeting  is  first  rather  in  relationship.  The 
institute  meeting  is  still  properly  first  in  time,  but  the  emphasis  is  rather  on  relation- 
ship ;  it  is  really  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  steps  for  agricultural  betterment  which  we 
now  call  agricultural  extension. 

There  should  be  in  our  modern  institute  meeting  a  constant  aim  and  a  persistent 
purpose  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  specialized  and  more  advanced  kinds  of 
extension  work.  This  it  is  doing  now  consciously,  because  it  is  the  purpose,  I  believe, 
of  the  general  and  of  the  local  institute  managers  so  to  conduct  the  institute  meeting 
that  it  does  open  the  way  for  these  other  things. 

Is  there  a  distinctive  field  for  the  farmers'  institute?  I  think  there  is  a  distinctive 
field,  but  not  an  exclusive  field.  This  distinctive  field  is  chiefly  in  new  territory 
and  in  territory  remote  from  the  centers,  where  the  population  is  rather  sparse,  where 
there  are  not  facilities  in  the  way  of  halls  for  those  larger  undertakings  like  farmers' 
short  courses  and  things  of  that  kind.  The  institute  meetings  can  go  out  to  the  little 
one-room  school  or  to  the  township  high-school  hall  or  to  the  country  crossroads 
church,  and  though  the  numbers. may  be  small  a  highly  successful  farmers'  institute 
meeting  may  be  held  there.  To  these  outlying  points  some  other  forms  of  extension 
work  could  not  well  go,  because  they  would  be  too  expensive  and  require  too  much 
in  the  way  of  hall  accommodations. 

The  institute  meeting,  if  it  is  true  to  the  cause  that  it  represents,  must  aim  at  better 
farming;  it  must  aim  at  other  forms  of  extension  work  which  will  prepare  the  way 
tor  still  better  farming  and  all  that  comes  with  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  also,  that  there  is  a  permanent  place  for  the  farmers'  institute  meet- 
ing in  organized  territory  into  which  the  short  course  or  movable  school  of  agriculture 
has  come  and  through  which  the  educational  train  has  passed. 

In  saying  that,  I  do  not  want  to  appear  as  a  partisan  for  the  farmers'  institute  meet- 
ing; I  simply  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  many  steps  in  extension  work,  all  of  which  are 
effective  means  for  promoting  agriculture  and  the  advancement  of  the  farming  popu- 
lation in  general. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  even  where  the  other  forms  of  extension  work 
have  been  established  the  institute  meeting  may  still  thrive. 

For  a  moment  think  of  our  common  school  and  college  and  university  courses. 
Does  the  college  supplant  the  common  school?  Do  we  not  still  have  need  of  the 
earlier  steps  in  the  educational  process  to  prepare  for  the  college  work?  If  we  need 
the  college  training,  we  need  more  the  other,  not  only  because  it  prepares  the  way, 
but  for  the  other  reason  that  it  trains  the  many,  whereas  the  college  trains  the  compar- 
atively few.  In  like  manner  we  need  the  beginnings  of  agricultural  extension  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  more  advanced  forms  of  extension  work. 

The  work  before  us  is  herculean  in  character,  and  we  need  to  use  with  the  greatest 
intelligence  and  assiduity  every  form  of  extension  activity  which  will  tend  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  end  in  view. 

The  modern  institute  meeting,  however,  should  result  in  a  farmers'  institute  organ- 
ization, and  this  organization  should  keep  up  the  interest  during  the  intervals  between 
meetings.  Indeed,  it  may  take  the  initiative  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  promotion 
of  community  interests. 

The  local  farmers'  institute  association  should  be  the  best  possible  agency  for  inter- 
esting and  enlisting  the  community  in  undertakings  for  the  common  good. 

I  know  of  no  other  form  of  organization  that  is  so  all-inclusive  and  free  from  objections 
as  the  farmens'  institute  association. 

The  local  farmers'  institute  association  might  stand  for  all  the  community  interests. 
Abiding  in  the  locality  as  an  organized  nucleus,  it  could  quickly  rally  the  forces  of 
the  community  to  meet  in  open  parliament,  as  it  were,  for  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions and  adoption  of  measures  for  the  community  betterment. 

The  farmers'  institute  association  and  the  farmers'  institute  meeting  should  not 
only  seek  directly  to  improve  the  agriculture  and  the  homes  of  the  community,  but 
they  should  also  aid  in  bringing  into  the  neighborhood  the  more  highly  specialized 
and  more  systematic  forms  of  extension  work. 

Discussion. 

K.  L.  Butterfield.  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  the  farmers'  institute  meeting, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  extension-service  men  in  their  enthusiasm  for  a  new  line 
of  work  and  the  enlarged  activities  of  the  developed  extension  service,  are  very  apt  to 
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minimize  the  work  that  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  and  that  might  yet  be  done  by 
the  farmers'  institute  meet  ing.  I  think  the  distinction  ought  to  be  made,  and  it  has  been 
made  in  the  title,  between  the  farmers'  institute  meeting  and  the  farmers'  institute 
system.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  farmers'  institute  system  may  be  merged  even- 
tually in  the  extension  service.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  farmers'  institute  meeting 
may,  as  Prof.  Latta  suggested,  go  on  the  shelf,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers' 
institute  in  its  best  estate,  as  it  has  been  worked  out  and  carried  on  under  our  better 
institute  systems,  is  practically  an  indispensable  feature  of  popular  agricultural  educa- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  take  the  ordinary  farmers'  institute  as  we  have  known 
it  in  Wisconsin,  or  New  York,  or  any  other  State  where  the  thing  has  been  well  worked 
out,  we  ought  not  to  try  to  dispense  with  it;  indeed,  we  ought  to  encourage  it  in  every 
possible  way.  I  think  I  can  agree  in  almost  every  detail  with  the  position  taken  by 
Prof.  Latta  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  and  I  want  to  speak  this  way  because,  while 
I  think  I  am  as  enthusiastic  as  anyone,  as  great  a  believer  as  anyone  in  the  larger  phases 
of  the  extension  service  in  connection  with  our  agricultural  colleges,  I  do  feel  that  the 
youngsters  are  apt  to  forget  the  work  and  service  of  the  farmers'  institutes,  and  are 
also  inclined  sometimes  to  ignore  the  fundamental  character  of  the  typical  farmers' 
institute  meeting.  Personally  I  doubt  that  we  can  dispense  with  it.  My  prophecy 
is  that  it  is  going  to  be  with  us,  should  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  the  general 
development  of  our  work  in  disseminating  agricultural  information. 

RELATIONSHIP    BETWEEN    FARMERS'    INSTITUTES    AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGES  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

"The  relationship  which  should  exist  between  the  farmers'  institutes  and  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations,  when  under  separate  control,"  was  discussed 
in  a  paper  by  G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Ontario,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary  in  the 
absence  of  the  author,  as  follows: 

It  is  usual  for  an  institute  system  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  college  and  experiment- 
station  work.  So  soon  as  the  work  assumes  sufficient  importance  and  proportions 
there  should  be  an  extension  department  connected  with  the  college,  or  a  separate 
branch  directly  responsible  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  with  the  latter 
condition  that  this  paper  has  to  deal. 

The  farmers'  institute,  in  order  to  be  successful,  must  have  a  corps  of  workers  who 
are  in  close  touch  with  all  lines  of  agricultural  activity.  Especially  must  the  workers 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment 
station  in  the  State  or  Province  where  they  are  to  address  meetings  or  take  charge  of 
demonstration  work,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  as  many  men  as  possible,  directly 
connected  with  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment-station  work,  should  attend 
institute  meetings.  These  men  are  devoting  their  whole  time  to  study,  investigation, 
and  experiment,  and  should  be  well  qualified  to  instruct  the  farmers.  The  teaching 
and  investigation  staff  should  be  added  to  sufficiently  to  enable  some  of  them,  at  least, 
to  devote  considerable  time  to  institute  work.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  out  of 
the  question,  in  most  States  and  Provinces,  for  the  college  and  station  staff  to  devote 
any  considerable  time  to  institute  work.  The  institute  workers  who  are  not  identified 
with  the  college  or  experiment  station  should  have  the  advantage  of  special  instruc- 
tion from  the  scientific  men.  Such  instruction  will  be  an  added  force  to  the  infor- 
mation which  the  farmer  has  secured  through  practical  experience.  Farmers  gener- 
ally place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  man  who 
is  engaged  in  the  practical  management  and  work  of  the  farm,  and  we  must  always 
have  a  goodly  number  of  such  men  in  the  work. 

By  having  a  close  relationship  between  the  college  and  experiment-station  staff 
and  the  farmers'  institute  workers  much  benefit  can  be  derived  by  both  bodies.  The 
scientific  man,  by  attending  institute  meetings,  is  able  to  view  the  work  in  which  he 
is  engaged  from  the  farmer's  standpoint,  and  in  writing  articles  for  the  press,  bulletins, 
or  reports,  is  in  a  better  position  to  emphasize  those  features  which  will  appeal  to  and 
benefit  the  practical  man.  By  discussing  the  farmer's  problems  with  the  farmer  he 
is  able  to  view  the  work  from  the  practical  man's  standpoint  and  thus  come  in  closer 
touch  with  him. 
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The  directors  of  farmers'  institutes  should  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  college 
and  experiment-station  staff  and  get  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  suggestions  as  to 
the  important  features  of  their  work  and  investigation,  which  should  be  presented 
through  the  farmers'  institute  meetings.  The  college  and  experiment-station  men 
are  also  of  value  in  suggesting  and  preparing  illustrative  and  demonstrative  material 
for  the  use  of  the  institute  workers.  The  workers,  through  their  familiarity  with 
college  work  and  methods,  can  be  an  important  factor  in  inducing  young  men  from 
the  farm  to  attend  the  agricultural  college. 

The  institute  and  college  work  can  not  be  too  closely  identified  and  can  be  made 
mutually  helpful. 

The  college  and  experiment  station  should  have  referred  to  them  all  inquiries  for 
information  along  practical  agricultural  lines.  This  requires,  of  course,  that  a  first- 
class  library  of  standard  agricultural  works,  bulletins,  reports,  and  current  agricultural 
literature  be  provided.  Some  inquiries  will  have  to  be  answered  by  a  personal  letter, 
while  many  will  be  covered  by  mailing  printed  information. 

One  could  continue  almost  indefinitely  in  outlining  the  ways  in  which  the  institute 
branches  in  the  various  States  and  Provinces  have  been  developed  and  have  cooper- 
ated with  other  departments.  The  history  of  this  work  is  available  through  your 
secretary,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  give  it  here.  We  wish,  however,  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  most  effectively,  the  person  or 
board  directing  the  work  must  develop  a  system  which  will  supplement  and  cooperate 
with  other  educational  forces  most  effectively.  It  is  impossible  to  make  regulations 
which  can  be  applied  in  all  localities  and  under  all  conditions. 

The  institute  system  is  a  part  of  a  larger  organization,  and  it  must  be  prepared,  as 
the  other  branches  should  be,  to  cooperate  with  the  various  forces  at  work  for  the 
betterment  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  broadest  meaning  of  the  term.  It  would 
appear  that  the  larger  number  of  forces  at  work  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  the 
greater  the  responsibility  resting  upon  each  branch.  We  can  not  afford  to  be  jealous 
of  the  other  man's  work.  There  is  plenty  of  room  along  any  one  line  for  the  best 
a  ti\  ities  of  our  most  capable  men. 

SPECIAL  NOTES  ON  INSTITUTE  WORK  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  regular  institute  work  has  been  carried  on  along  about  the  same  lines  as  in 
previous  years.  A  few  of  the  regular  institute  meetings  have  been  replaced  by  short 
courses  in  stock  judging,  a  feature  which  has  been  much  appreciated  and  increased 
in  extent.  The  farmers'  clubs  have  been  active,  although  they  have  received  very 
little  assistance  from  the  department.  In  some  ridings  this  feature  has  assumed  large 
proportions  and  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  most  effective  factor  in  agricultural  advance- 
ment. The  local  clubs  form  a  basis  for  the  holding  of  special  meetings  at  which 
subjects  of  particular  importance  in  the  localities  concerned  are  discussed.  Then 
they  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  cooperative  work,  chiefly  along 
poultry  lines. 

In  our  women's  institute  work  we  have  introduced  demonstration  lecture  courses 
by  which  the  members  are  given  the  advantage  of  systematic  instruction  for  a  period 
of  15  weeks,  the  lecturer  spending  one  day  a  week  at  each  point.  This  feature  in 
connection  with  women's  institutes  has  proved  most  profitable. 

Discussion. 

George  McKerrow.  We  find  that  there  is  lots  of  room  in  Wisconsin  for  both  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  college  extension.  Our  plan  is  for  the  director  of  extension 
work  to  outline  his  work  first  and  then  bring  his  outline  to  the  institute  office.  The 
institutes  are  then  placed  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  extension  work.  In 
this  way  these  agencies  work  together,  and  there  is  room  for  both.  My  opinion  is, 
however,  that  the  management  of  these  organizations  should  not  be  under  one  board. 
I  believe  more  vigorous  work  will  be  done  by  them,  working  under  separate  manage- 
ment and  yet  working  in  harmony. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  ROUND-TABLE  METHOD  IN  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  A.  P.  Sandles,  of  Ohio: 

In  our  Ohio  institutes  we  have  round-table  talks,  and  the  results  are  very  satis- 
factory.   For  a  month  previous  to  the  holding  of  an  institute  we  advertise  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  the  central  topic  of  conversation  in  the  community  in  which 
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it  is  to  be  held.  All  the  folks  talk  about  it.  We  see  to  it  that  they  are  anxious  for  the 
opening  day  to  arrive.  A  letter  goes  to  all  school-teachers  within  driving  distance  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  teachers  not  only  announce  the  institute  in  their  schoolrooms, 
but  urge  the  parents  to  attend.  Printed  notices  are  handed  out  to  pupils  and  taken 
home.  The  school  gets  interested.  The  children  talk  about  it.  A  letter  goes  to  all 
ministers  within  driving  distance  of  the  institute.  The  preacher  is  asked  to  attend 
our  meetings  and  take  part  in  the  discussions.  We  ask  him  to  meet  our  State  instruc- 
tors and  to  announce  this  institute  and  its  strong  features  in  his  church.  This  has 
started  Ohio  preachers  to  reading  farm  bulletins.  Getting  acquainted  with  the  earth 
is  good  for  any  man,  and  especially  helps  a  preacher.  Farmers  are  both  pleased  and 
surprised  when  their  minister  comes  into  their  meeting  with  something  worth  while 
about  their  own  business  which  the  farmers  themselves  didn't  know.  Get  the  whole 
community  talking.  Create  tons  of  conversation,  and  even  the  indifferent  fellow  will 
find  it  impossible  to  stay  away.  We  send  a  letter  marked  "Personal"  to  the  bankers, 
the  grain  dealers,  the  editor,  postmaster,  and  two  or  three  leading  citizens  of  the  town 
and  ask  them  to  begin  saying  to  their  friends:  "The  institute  this  year  is  going  to  be 
the  best  ever  held .  Many  new  features  are  to  be  introduced . ' '  This  talk  once  started 
will  soon  permeate  the  whole  community,  and  these  men  like  to  be  asked  to  do  this 
quiet  work,  and  appreciate  our  department's  recognition. 

We  make  up  a  list  of  25  different  round-table  topics.  These  are  printed  on  each 
institute  program,  also  in  the  local  papers.  They  are  of  such  general  interest  as  to 
create  comment  before  the  institute  opens.  Some  one  of  the  25  is  sure  to  interest  even 
the  dullest  farmer.  He  becomes  anxious  to  hear  his  hobby  discussed  and  sometimes 
anxious  to  discuss  it.  The  executive  committee  may  add  to  these  25  topics  if  desired. 
It  is  often  reported  that  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  institute  is  the  discussion 
of  some  one  of  these  topics.  Farmers  have  had  time  to  think  them  over,  get  their 
thoughts  together,  look  up  some  facts,  and  they  are  able  to  distinguish  themselves 
and  become  prominent  by  rising  in  their  places  and  telling  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors some  really  good  things.  After  a  farmer  has  once  spoken  60  seconds  in  an  insti- 
tute he  is  a  big  stockholder  in  it  forever. 

In  order  not  to  let  round-table  topics  trespass  upon  the  regular  work  of  the  institute 
lecturer,  a  limit  of  20  minutes  is  imposed,  at  the  end  of  which  the  president  is  instructed 
to  shut  off  discussion.  At  each  meeting  the  audience  is  asked  to  decide  which  two  of 
the  round-table  topics  shall  be  discussed  at  the  next  session.  This  brings  a  show  of 
hands,  a  little  sharp  discussion,  and  a  general  throwing  off  of  the  lethargy  which  some- 
times takes  hold  of  an  institute  audience.  We  find  that  it  has  a  good  effect  to  shut 
off  discussion  when  everybody  wants  to  go  on  with  it.  It  makes  them  anxious  for  the 
next  round.  We  have  been  surprised  what  a  help  to  the  institute  these  round-table 
topics  have  been.  They  help  the  farmer  to  ask  questions,  give  him  a  chance  to  stand 
on  his  feet  and  express  an  opinion.  If  he  has  had  some  small  part  to  perform  in  the 
meeting  he  will  go  home  sure  that  the  institute  was  a  great  success.  If  you  include 
this  feature  you  must  also  be  ready  to  control  it  to  get  best  results.  It  increases 
attendance  and  it  increases  interest.    It  reaches  the  indifferent  farmer. 

The  State  instructor  can  have  two  or  three  farmers  picked  out  before  the  session 
opens  and  ask  them  to  have  something  to  say  or  ask  some  question  on  the  topic  selected. 
This  pleases  the  person  selected,  and  in  this  manner  there  is  always  somebody  ready 
to  start  discussion.  A  tactful  president  can  also  call  on  farmers  from  different  neigh- 
borhoods to  express  an  opinion  on  these  topics,  and  by  this  method  can,  during  the  two 
days'  work,  call  on  most  of  the  farmers  in  attendance  for  a  brief  talk. 

Sometimes  we  take  up  the  subject  of  local  geography  as  being  taught  in  the  schools. 
True,  it  is  outside  of  the  agricultural  phase  of  our  work,  but  when  some  one  gets  up  in 
the  audience  and  says  that  the  school  teachers  should  teach  more  local  geography 
and  history  of  their  own  township  and  county  than  they  are  now  doing  everybody 
wakes  up.  When  you  start  in  to  find  out  who  were  the  first  white  settlers  in  the  town- 
ship, where  the  first  church  or  first  schoolhouse  was  located,  who  was  the  first  minister, 
first  teacher,  township  trustee,  county  officer,  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  interest 
taken.  You  will  also  be  surprised  to  find  how  few  people  in  the  community  can  answer 
these  questions.  This  gives  the  grandfather,  grandmother,  and  the  oldest  settler  a 
chance  to  score.  It  also  connects  the  school  with  the  institute.  I  believe  not  enough 
of  this  kind  of  information  is  taught  in  school.  The  community  and  the  school  will 
take  more  interest  in  these  local  things  than  they  do  in  trying  to  pronounce  and  spell 
some  horribly  named  river  in  China  or  Siberia.  This  adds  a  little  spice  to  the  institute 
and  helps  the  cause.  By  making  local  inquiries  about  the  neighborhood  church,  who 
was  the  first  minister,  whether  or  not  there  is  in  that  community  any  person  who  has 
never  been  asked  to  join  church,  you  get  the  interest  of  the  church  people  at  once  in 
your  institute. 
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The  farmers'  institute,  properly  conducted,  will  take  hold  of  the  four  corners  of  any 
community  and  lift  it  up.  It  will  improve  the  culture  and  morals  of  the  neighborhood. 
A  dollar  spent  in  conducting  a  farmers'  institute  will  pay  more  than  10  per  cent  on  the 
investment. 

Ohio  has  at  least  four  institutes  in  every  county.  In  some  twice  that  many.  Our 
attendance  is  increasing.  Our  instructors  are  required  to  count  the  people  at  each 
session  and  report  the  number  over  their  signatures.  We  have  had  a  gain  of  10  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year  for  the  last  three  years.  Our  round-table  talks  have  had 
a  share  in  this  result. 

We  are  requiring  our  institute  lecturers  to  write  out  and  submit  to  us  in  brief  form 
at  least  10  points  they  expect  to  bring  out  and  emphasize  in  each  one  of  their  talks. 
If  they  don't  find  10  points  in  their  speech  they  improve  it.  At  the  close  of  their 
speech  they  ask  10  pointed,  well-directed  questions  pertinent  to  the  subject  which 
they  have  just  discussed.  It  has  a  marvelous  effect.  The  questions  asked  have  all 
been  answered  in  the  speakers'  address  just  made.  If  one  of  these  questions  is  directed 
at  a  certain  farmer  and  he  is  unable  to  answer  he  is  embarrassed  and  must  admit  that 
he  didn't  pay  attention.  This  plan  keeps  the  audience  standing  at  attention  all  the 
time,  and  this  plan  is  a  sort  of  round-table  sauce. 

We  prepare  a  brief  sketch  of  our  institute  lecturers,  get  their  photographs  in  plate, 
and  send  the  sketches  and  photographs  to  the  institute  secretaries  with  a  request  that 
they  have  their  local  newspaper  print  them.  The  newspapers  are  glad  to  do  it.  We 
let  people  know  who  these  men  are,  tell  them  of  their  home  life,  their  success  as  farm- 
ers, and  what  kind  of  looking  men  they  will  see  at  the  institute.  When  our  instruc- 
tors stand  before  the  institutes  they  must  be  able  to  say:  "  I  know  how  this  thing  works 
because  I  have  done  it  myself.  "  This  statement  adds  force  and  power  to  the  instruc- 
tion. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  town  where  the  institute  is  held  is  asked  to 
invite  one  of  our  two  instructors  to  give  a  10-minute  talk  to  his  school.  This  invitation 
is  always  extended  unless  the  superintendent  and  institute  officers  agree  to  dismiss 
the  schools  for  half  a  day  to  attend  the  institute.  This  often  happens.  We  request 
institute  officers  to  give  school  boards  a  special  invitation  to  attend  the  institute. 

Round-table  topics  and  methods  have  greatly  improved  Ohio  institutes. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion  opened  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Hoverstad,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Round-table  discussion  I  understand  to  be  a  group  of  persons  discussing  a  subject 
of  common  interest.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  idea  with  which  I  am  familiar  was 
conducted  in  Minnesota  17  or  18  years  ago  by  Superintendent  Gregg.  He  had  several 
institute  speakers  who  were  specialists.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  would  stand 
by  the  door  of  the  assembly  room,  and  when  a  farmer  came  he  would  ask  him  what  he 
was  especially  interested  in,  and  immediately  direct  him  to  the  lecturer  who  was  best 
informed  on  the  subject  mentioned.  The  consequence  was  that  from  9  to  10  there 
were  six  or  seven  groups  of  farmers  discussing  special  subjects  with  the  lecturers. 

The  nearest  to  this  form  of  institute  work  was  on  a  farmers'  institute  train.  The 
last  train  we  ran  was  made  up  of  nine  exhibition  cars.  We  removed  all  the  chairs 
from  the  passenger  coaches;  then  we  built  tables  on  one  side  the  whole  length  of  a 
car,  built  up  a  wall  to  the  ceiling,  and  covered  the  tables  and  walls  with  exhibits. 
Before  we  started  we  made  out  a  circular  explaining  the  exhibits  of  each  car.  Fifty 
thousand  copies  were  sent  out  to  the  towns  where  stops  would  be  made.  The  farmers 
therefore  knew  before  the  demonstrators  arrived  what  the  exhibits  would  be.  We  had 
large  banners  outside  telling  what  would  be  seen  in  each  car.  Those  interested  in 
dairying  or  horticulture  would  search  out  these  particular  cars.  We  never  had  less 
than  25  speakers  on  the  train,  and  there  were  no  less  than  25  groups  of  people  standing 
and  talking  to  that  many  lecturers  just  as  long  as  that  train  would  stay  in  a  place, 
which  was  three  hours.  We  found  this  a  very  successful  form  of  round-table  institute 
work. 

The  next  experiment  in  round-table  work  was  started,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instruction  to  the  farmers,  but  for  the  farmers  to  give  instruction  to  the  institute  men, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  farmers  and  the  institute  corps  on  a  common 
level  so  that  they  might  know  the  field  they  should  occupy  in  the  meeting. 
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In  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  in  institute  work  I  have  hardly  ever  made  out  a 
program  for  a  meeting.  I  do  not  consider  that  the  institute  superintendent  is  as  capa- 
ble of  dictating  to  the  farmers  what  subject  shall  be  discussed  at  their  meetings  as  they 
can  who  are  living  there  and  are  familiar  with  local  problems.  We  often  find  that  in 
one  locality  we  may  have  problems  of  interest  to  discuss  this  year,  while  the  next  year 
the  conditions  may  demand  entirely  different  subjects.  Sometimes  we  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  a  place  and  then  go  6  or  8  miles  away  and  find  that  we  have  entirely  different 
problems  to  meet.  It  does  not  make  much  difference  to  the  speakers  what  subjects 
are  considered,  but  it  does  make  a  great  difference  to  those  who  come  to  be  benefited 
by  the  meeting.  In  order  to  find  out  what  subjects  should  be  discussed  we  at  one  time 
sent  out  a  list  of  questions.  This  proved  unsatisfactory,  so  we  adopted  this  other 
plan.  When  an  institute  is  opened  the  director  begins  to  talk  for  two  or  three  minutes 
on  a  subject.  If  it  does  not  interest  the  audience  he  will  quickly  go  to  another  until 
he  finds  one  they  are  interested  in.  When  they  commence  to  listen  and  show  by  their 
general  appearance  that  they  are  interested,  he  talks  for  a  little  while  on  that  subject 
and  then  commences  to  ask  the  farmers  questions.  The  answers  received  from  the 
farmers  stimulate  a  general  discussion.  So  long  as  there  is  an  element  of  progress  the 
discussion  is  allowed  to  continue.  The  director  quietly  leads  the  discussion  from  one 
thing  to  another,  and  by  the  time  he  has  been  cond  acting  this  work  for  30  to  45  min- 
utes he  knows  what  the  problems  are,  and  by  this  time  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  outline 
a  program.  This  was  not  originally  intended  as  a  round-table  method,  but  it  served 
a  very  useful  purpose  in  letting  the  institute  speakers  know  what  subjects  were  desired 
to  be  discussed.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  information  we  get  from  the  farmers 
is  just  as  reliable  as  the  experimental  work  that  is  done  at  the  experiment  station. 
This  may  sound  like  an  extravagant  statement,  but  I  have  worked  for  so  many  years 
on  this  problem  that  I  know  that  accurate  and  reliable  information  can  be  obtained  in 
this  way.  The  important  point  is  that  information  must  not  be  sought  from  one,  or 
a  few,  but  from  a  large  number,  and  when  they  agree  it  is  very  reliable  information. 
After  an  address  there  is  usually  a  form  of  round-table  discussion.  It  seems  that  there 
is  a  large  field  of  usefulness  for  round-table  discussions  in  institute  work. 

AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL  FOR  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  AND 
OTHER  FORMS  OF  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Tait  Butler,  of  Alabama,  discussed  the  question,  "Would  an  agricultural  journal, 
giving  information  regularly  respecting  faimers'  institutes  and  other  forms  of  exten- 
sion work  be  desirable;  if  so,  how  could  such  a  journal  be  secured  and  maintained?  " 
as  follows: 

I  presume  I  was  asked  to  discuss  this  subject  because  of  my  expeiience  in  the 
publishing  of  agricultural  papers,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  from  that  experience. 

I  shall  answer  the  first  item  of  the  topic  by  saying:  "Yes;  most  assuredly,  an  agri- 
cultural journal  or  any  periodical  giving  information  regarding  institute  work,  giving 
instruction  regarding  institute  matters  or  institute  topics  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  farmers  institute  worker  and  to  the  farmers'  institute  work. "  To  the  second 
part  of  the  subject,  I  shall  say  that  "it  can  not  be  done."  If  it  could  be  done,  in  other 
words,  if  it  were  practicable,  I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial,  but  I  see  no  practical 
means  of  carrying  it  out. 

When  I  first  read  the  topic,  I  had  in  mind  a  special  journal — a  special  agricultural 
journal  for  the  institute  worker — but  another  interpretation  could  be  put  upon  the 
topic  as  it  is  stated.  It  might  be  an  agricultural  journal  which  would  give  special 
attention  to  this  subject,  but  not  necessarily  devote  all  its  space  to  a  single  topic. 
Now,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  needs  of  an  agricultural  journal  for  this  purpose, 
because  I  believe  any  of  you  know  as  much  about  the  value  of  such  a  journal  or  means 
of  communication  as  I  do,  but  possibly  some  of  you  are  not  so  familiar  with  what  it 
takes  to  maintain  one. 

There  could  be  either  of  two  classes  of  journals  maintained  for  this  purpose:  A 
special  journal  could  be  run,  having  this  purpose  alone  in  view,  or  an  agricultural 
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paper  might  be  maintained,  one  already  in  existence  or  to  be  established,  devoting 
a  part  of  its  space  to  this  matter,  but  yet  depending  largely  for  its  revenues  and  for 
its  support  from  its  general  circulation. 

To  maintain  a  paper,  requires  a  certain  number  of  subscribers.  This  number 
will  depend  on  the  buying  powers  of  these  subscribers.  For  instance,  a  journal 
dealing  with  the  sugar  industry,  especially  with  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  propo- 
sition, can  be  maintained  with  many  less  subscribers  than  could  such  a  journal  as  we 
are  discussing,  and  with  a  smaller  number  of  subscribers  than  could  any  ordinary 
agricultural  paper,  because  the  amount  of  purchasing  done  by  a  large  sugar-manu- 
facturing plant  in  its  equipment  and  maintenance  would  be  many-  times  greater 
than  that  of  an  average  farmer  or  institute  worker.  In  other  words,  there  are  certain 
special  lines  where  the  buying  powers  of  the  subscribers  are  large,  for  which  a  journal 
might  be  run  successfully  with  a  subscription  list  of  5,000  to  10,000;  but  I  would  not 
care  to  undertake  to  run  a  journal  for  farmers'  institute  workers  or  for  farmers  on  less 
than  25,000  subscribers;  and  to  produce  a  first-class  paper,  at  least  two  or  three  times 
that  number  are  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 

If  the  average  farm  paper  obtains  sufficient  revenue  from  its  subscribers  to  pay 
for  the  white  paper  upon  which  the  paper  is  printed,  it  is  doing  well,  as  such  matters 
run,  and  some  of  them  get  practically  no  net  revenue  from  their  subscription  lists. 
The  subscribers  for  the  average  agricultural  journal  probably  do  not  pay  more  than 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  what  it  costs  to  print  the  paper.  The  balance,  three-fourths 
to  four-fifths  of  the  total  cost  of  producing  the  paper,  must  be  obtained  from  adver- 
tisements, and  to  get  paying  advertisements  there  must  be  a  large  or  high-class  sub- 
scription list. 

Now,  then,  another  difficulty  that  I  see  in  the  way  is  that  a  paper  that  would  be  of 
sufficient  interest  and  value  to  obtain  even  a  fair  share  of  the  institute  workers  in 
America  as  subscribers,  would  have  to  have  a  high-class  man  for  editor.  The  day 
is  past  when  an  agricultural  worker  or  the  agricultural  reader  or  the  farmer  is  satisfied 
with  the  paper  of  low  grade.  If  such  a  paper  as  we  would  want  is  to  be  maintained, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  edited  by  a  man  of  high  class,  because  it  must  devote  its  atten- 
tion largely  to  instruction,  as  all  such  papers  should  do  in  these  days.  The  daily 
press,  the  weekly  papers,  the  telephone,  and  telegraph  have  taken  from  the  agri- 
cultural press  the  functions  of  a  newspaper.  It  must  be  largely  instructive,  and  to 
produce  such  a  paper  would  requne  a  man  who  would  command  considerable  salary. 
In  the  next  place,  if  you  are  to  get  all  of  your  revenues  in  such  a  paper  from  your 
advertising  you  must  have  somebody  to  look  after  the  advertising  part  of  this  paper. 

It  seems  to  me,  theiefore,  that  the  only  plan  by  which  such  a  journal  can  be  secured 
is  to  select  some  one  of  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  country  or  some  publication  now 
on  a  sound  financial  basis  and  then  subsidize  that  paper  sufficiently  to  have  it  give 
what  you  want.  Now  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  experience  wherever  single  organiza- 
tions such  as  this  have  attempted  to  maintain  organs  they  have  generally  been  fail- 
ures, and  they  have  been  failures  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  given.  For  that  reason 
I  have  to  state  to  you  plainly  that  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  journal  can  maintain 
itself.  The  only  way  that  I  can  see  that  it  could  be  done  is  to  obtain  from  some  source 
other  than  the  usual  source  from  which  papers  receive  their  revenues  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  carry  it  on.  If  you  can  get  an  appropriation  from  the  United 
States  Government  or  from  any  State  government,  or  from  any  combination  of  State 
governments,  to  support  such  a  paper,  I  believe  you  can  maintain  it;  otherwise,  I 
do  not  believe  you  can.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  might  not  start  a  paper  with 
this  object  in  view,  and  if  you  had  the  right  man  behind  it,  that  by  making  it  a 
general  agricultural  paper  as  well,  and  by  giving  special  attention  to  institute  matters, 
in  the  course  of  10  or  15  years  it  would  not  be  self-sustaining;  but  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  to  maintain  an  agricultural  paper  in  these  days  is  no  easy  matter.  It  has 
come  to  a  point  where  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  it  unless  you  can  obtain  a 
circulation  much  larger  than  I  believe  is  possible  among  the  institute  workers  in  this 
country. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  J.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Massachusetts,  as  follows: 

The  question  as  to  whether  an  agricultural  journal,  giving  information  regularly 
respecting  farmers'  institutes  and  other  forms  of  extension  work  would  be  desirable 
can  be  answered  only  in  the  affirmative.  Such  an  organ  circulated  generally  among 
those  who  organize,  direct,  promote,  or  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  institute 
work,  could  be  made  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  work.  Through  such  an  organ 
could  be  brought  about  an  interchange  of  thought  among  directors  and  supervisors 
of  institute  work  which  should  prove  of  infinite  value,  and  which  might  in  time  serve 
to  crystallize  thought  and  action  and  result  in  a  fuller,  mare  comprehensive  plan 
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of  effort,  and  a  much  greater  benefit  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  to  the  farm  woman,  and  to 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  country. 

Valuable  as  all  of  our  institute  meetings  are,  there  are  some  led  by  a  larger,  broader 
thought,  which  are  of  much  greater  benefit  than  others.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  every  one  of  these  gatherings  should  not  be  made  just  as  interesting  and  just 
as  instructive  as  the  ones  which  are  now  doing  the  largest  amount  of  good.  There 
are  many  valuable  features  little  practiced  because  little  known,  which  through 
such  a  publication  could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  institute  workers,  thus 
becoming  a  part  of  institutes  everywhere  and  diffusing  their  benefits  among  all  instead 
of  but  a  small  portion  of  our  country  population. 

Turning  to  the  second  portion  of  our  topic,  How  could  such  a  journal  be  secured 
and  maintained?  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  question  more  difficult  of 
solution. 

Right  here  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that  if  such  a  journal  is  to  be  estab- 
lished it  must  be  circulated  free  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  any  phase  of  institute  work 
and  who  desire  it.  If  such  a  publication  is  undertaken,  some  provision  to  cover  the 
cost  of  issuing  it  must  be  made  rather  than  the  usual  commercial  method  of  adver- 
tisements and  a  paid  subscription  list,  for  if  such  were  the  case  many  who  might  be 
most  in  need  of  the  publication  would  be  compelled  to  do  without  it.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  such  a  publication  should  receive  the  funds  for  its  establishment,  and  a 
regular  appropriation  for  its  maintenance,  from  the  United  States  Government.  The 
logical  office  from  which  such  a  periodical  should  be  issued  is  from  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  should  come 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  farmer's  institute  specialist  of  that  office.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  plan  which  would  cover  the  question  to  the  best  advantage. 

All  suggestions,  ideas,  and  interchange  of  thought  among  the  workers  could  be  made 
through  such  an  organ,  and  if  funds  could  be  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  journal, 
so  that  it  could  be  published  at  regular  intervals  and  sent  to  all  applicants  who  were 
interested  in  institute  work,  and  if  cooperation  on  the  part  of  these  workers  could  be 
secured  to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  willing  to  offer  suggestions  and  discuss  the 
various  problems  through  the  columns  of  the  publication,  great  benefit  could  not  but 
accrue  to  the  cause,  and  the  farmers'  institute,  that  medium  which  is  now  such  an 
important  factor  in  linking  desire  for  knowledge  with  the  knowledge  itself,  would 
become  a  much  greater  factor  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  development 
of  country  life. 

DrscussiON. 

John  Hamilton.  I  suppose  that  I  am  responsible  for  putting  this  question  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  presented,  and  I  am  also  responsible  for  getting  Dr.  Butler  to  discuss 
it.  The  way  the  question  came  to  be  raised  is  this:  The  Australian  States  have  a 
system  by  which  the  transactions  of  the  institutes  are  reported  to  a  central  bureau  and 
published  in  a  single  journal  that  is  distributed  throughout  the  country.  To  discover 
what  might  be  done  in  this  direction  in  this  country  accounts  for  the  topic  as  presented. 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  publishes  a  periodical  called  the  Experiment 
Station  Record,  that  gives  an  account  of  what  is  going  on  along  lines  of  research  all  over 
the  world,  and  that  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  service  to  scientific  men  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  I  have  been  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  in  the 
present  state  of  this  extension  movement  for  a  department  of  that  journal  to  be  given 
over  to  a  pretty  full  statement  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  along  institute  and 
agricultural-extension  lines.  Some  items  of  that  nature  are  put  into  this  journal  now, 
but  I  am  referring  to  a  distinct  department  that  would  give  periodically  quite  full 
information  respecting  the  work  and  its  progress  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries.  That  would,  of  course,  mean  practically  what  has  been  suggested,  a 
kind  of  subsidy,  but  it  need  not  be  very  expensive. 

Tait  Butler.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  institute  work.  As  we  all  know, 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  quite  a  large  editorial  staff  which  devotes  its 
attention  to  this  Experiment  Station  Record,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  publishing 
this  periodical  monthly  anyway,  it  would  seem  that  by  putting  on  an  extra  man,  or 
possibly  by  assigning  the  work  to  some  man  already  on  the  staff,  the  matter  could  be 
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accomplished.  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  good  would  result,  because  I  think 
that  any  agricultural  worker  who  is  familiar  with  the  Experiment  Station  Record 
will  agree  that  it  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  scientific  workers  in  agricultural 
lines,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  department  could  not  be  made  of  equal  benefit  to  the 
institute  work.  I  feel  convinced  that  some  arrangement  such  as  that  is  the  only  prac- 
tical one  by  which  you  can  obtain  the  object  in  view. 

G.  A.  Gioault.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  the  department  publishes  a  journal  of 
agriculture,  and  I  may  say  that  it  works  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  About  20 
years  ago  the  circulation  was  only  about  7,000.  To-day  it  exceeds  80,000.  The  publica- 
tion of  that  agricultural  paper  costs  the  department  about  $25, 000  or  $30,000.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral agricultural  paper  and  is  sent  gratuitously  to  all  the  members  of  the  farmers'  clubs. 
We  have  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  more  than  GOO  farmers'  clubs.  It  is  sent  also  to  the 
members  of  the  75  agricultural  societies  of  the  Province,  but  the  agricultural  societies, 
because  of  their  receiving  larger  grants  than  the  farmers'  clubs,  are  obliged  to  pay  30 
cents  for  every  farmer  who  is  a  member  of  the  society.  The  paper  is  published  in  both 
English  and  French.  The  English  edition  is  under  the  control  of  the  professors  of  the 
MacDonald  College.  It  is  published  monthly  and  is  considered  by  the  English  farm- 
ing population  to  be  an  excellent  paper.  So  it  is  with  the  French  edition.  The 
English  edition  has  about  10,000  circulation,  and  the  French  edition  about  70,000. 
It  contains  articles  on  almost  every  agricultural  industry.  Sometimes  articles  written 
by  the  professors  of  the  MacDonald  College  are  translated  into  French,  and  sometimes 
the  professors  of  the  MacDonald  College  translate  into  English  articles  published  in  the 
French  edition.  I  consider  that  this  journal  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  It 
receives  a  large  amount  from  advertisements. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  November  12. 

Morning  Session,  Tuesday,  November  12,  1912 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at  9  a.  m. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION  FOR  OBTAINING  CREDIT. 

H.  C.  Price,  of  Ohio,  presented  the  following  paper  on  this  subject: 

The  subject  of  agricultural  credit  is  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  our  public 
discussions  at  the  present  time.  Our  political  parties  took  occasion  to  emphasize  its 
importance  in  their  respective  platforms.  President  Taft  has  requested  the  governors 
of  the  different  States  to  make  the  subject  a  special  order  for  their  annual  conference 
in  Washington  in  December.  In  asking  the  governors  to  consider  this  subject  President 
Taft  said,  "were  not  the  interval  so  short,  my  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  would  impel  me  to  invite  you  to  a  special  conference  at  a  still  earlier  date." 

The  United  States  Senate  has  a  resolution  before  it  providing  for  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to  study  agri- 
cultural-credit institutions. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress  held  a  conference  last  April  for  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  and  voted  to  send  a  commission  of  two  delegates  from  each  State  to 
Europe  next  May  to  study  European  agricultural-credit  systems.  The  American 
Bankers'  Association  has  had  a  commission  studying  this  subject  in  Europe  during  the 
past  summer.  The  press  has  recently  been  filled  with  articles  on  the  subject.  The 
public  mind  has  been  aroused,  and  the  fanners  of  America  have  begun  to  realize  that 
they  are  working  under  a  serious  handicap  in  not  having  capital  available  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  the  European  farmer  has. 

We  boast  of  our  modern  and  progressive  American  agriculture,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  production,  and  particularly  in  utilizing  labor-saving  machinery,  we  lead 
the  world.  But  in  business  methods,  and  especially  in  our  credit,  systems,  we  rank 
among  the  most  primitive  nations  and  are  a  hundred  years  behind  the  most  pro- 
gressive European  nations. 

In  cooperative  agricultural  credits  Germany  is  unquestionably  the  foremost  nation 
in  the  world.    The  Germans  were  not  only  the  first  to  establish  a  system  of  agricultural 
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credits,  but  at  the  present  time  cooperative  agricultural  credit  is  more  generally 
distributed  among  German  farmers  than  in  any  other  country.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  spend  last  year  in  Germany,  and  I  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  time  to  studying 
their  systems  of  farm  credits.  What  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  German  systems  is 
based  on  my  own  personal  observations  and  investigations. 

Credit  is  the  laboring-saving  machinery  of  business.  Our  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  transportation  industries  have  long  been  using  credit  for  carrying  on  their  business, 
and  if  its  use  were  denied  them  for  24  hours  the  industries  would  be  paralyzed. 
Agriculture  is  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it,  too,  needs  credit,  and  can  use  it  just 
as  advantageously  as  other  industries.  More  intensive  systems  of  farming  mean  more 
capital,  and  more  capital  means  more  credit.  We  talk  about  adopting  more  intensive 
methods  of  farming,  but  it  takes  capital  to  do  that.  We  have  land  to  drain,  roads  to 
build,  labor  to  hire,  commercial  fertilizers  to  buy,  if  we  would  increase  our  production, 
and  it  all  takes  money.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  to-day  in  America  on  which  the 
owner  could  not  use  more  capital  to  advantage. 

Our  present  system — or  rather  lack  of  system — of  providing  capital  for  farmers  has 
produced  a  false  impression  of  what  legitimate  farm  credit  actually  is.  Credit  too  often 
means  to  the  farmer  simply  a  mortgage  on  his  property  with  the  possibility  of  its 
payment  being  demanded  at  a  time  when  he  is  unable  to  make  it,  and  then  visions  arise 
of  a  foreclosure,  financial  embarrassment,  and  humiliation.  "Keep  out  of  debt"  has 
been  his  slogan,  and  if  mortgaging  the  farm  was  not  exactly  a  disgrace,  it  was  at  least 
a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  As  a  result  the  American  farmer  has  been  dis- 
couraged on  every  hand  from  using  the  labor-saving  machineiy  we  term  credit.  My 
observations  of  the  German  systems  lead  me  to  some  conclusions  that  I  would  sum  up 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  German  farmer  is  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
rate  paid  by  the  American  farmer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  interest  rates  in 
general,  as  shown  in  the  market  price  of  Government  bonds  of  the  two  countries,  for 
example,  are  considerably  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany. 

(2)  The  loans  are  made  for  a  much  longer  time  to  the  German  farmer  than  to  the 
American,  and  the  interest  can  not  be  raised  or  the  loan  called  in,  but  the  borrower 
has  the  privilege  of  paying  the  loan  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time. 

(3)  Personal  loans  are  made  for  longer  periods  and  at  much  lower  rates  of  interest 
to  the  German  farmer  than  to  the  American. 

(4)  The  high  state  of  German  agriculture  is  due  largely  to  the  abundant  supply  of 
capital  available  to  the  farmer  at  low  rates  of  interest  and  on  favorable  terms  for 
repayment. 

(5)  The  excellent  system  of  farm  credits  that  now  exist  in  Germany  is  the  result  of 
the  cooperation  of  the  German  farmers.  The  systems  have  been  organized  by  the 
farmers  and  are  managed  by  them. 

The  systems  that  are  now  in  use  in  Germany  and  the  results  that  are  secured  from 
them  can  best  be  understood  by  giving  somewhat  of  a  detailed  description  of  their 
workings.  The  most  important  agricultural-credit  institution  of  Germany  is  the 
Land  Mortgage  Association  or  Landschaft.  This  is  a  cooperative  association  of  the 
farmers  of  a  Province  for  the  making  of  farm  loans.  A  farmer  wanting  to  make  a  loan 
through  this  association  becomes  a  member  and  makes  his  application.  After  exami- 
nation of  the  title  of  his  farm  and  finding  it  satisfactory  he  has  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
to  two-thirds  the  assessed  value  of  his  farm  for  taxation,  by  giving  first  mortgage  to  the 
association  for  the  amount  he  borrows.  The  association  does  not  have  the  money  on 
hand  to  make  the  loan,  but  secures  the  same,  not  by  selling  the  mortgage,  but  by  issuing 
what  is  known  as  Pfandbriefen  or  mortgage  bonds  of  equal  amount  to  the  mortgage 
and  selling  the  bonds.  There  are  several  features  of  these  bonds  that  are  characteristic. 
First,  they  are  not  secured  alone  by  the  mortgage  of  the  farmer  for  whom  they  were 
issued ,  but  by  all  the  mortgages  and  property  of  the  land-mortgage  association.  Second, 
they  are  transferable  without  indorsement  at  any  time  and  are  an  impersonal  security 
payable  to  bearer.  Third,  they  are  not  bonds  in  the  sense  that  they  run  for  a 
definite  length  of  time,  and  there  is  no  fixed  time  at  which  they  mature.  Fourth, 
the  holder  does  not  have  the  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  face  of  the  bonds — 
that  is,  to  call  in  the  loan,  but  the  issuer — the  land-mortgage  association — has  the 
privilege  of  paying  them  at  any  time.  For  example,  the  bonds  may  be  called  in  and 
paid  six  months  after  they  are  issued  or  50  years,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  land-mortgage 
association.  But  under  no  conditions  is  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding  permitted 
to  exceed  the  amount  of  mortgages  held  by  the  land-mortgage  association. 

The  business  of  the  land-mortgage  associations  has  been  done  so  conservatively 
that  their  bonds  are  regarded  as  the  very  best  of  security  and  are  favorite  investments 
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for  trust  funds,  savings  banks  and  any  capital  seeking  a  perfectly  safe  investment 
negotiable  at  all  times.  In  fact,  these  bonds  sell  next  to  Government  bonds,  and  in 
case  of  war,  or  even  threatened  war,  they  sell  better.  The  Government  may  be 
overthrown  or  compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  interest  but  the  farm  real  estate  that 
secures  the  bonds  can  not  lose  its  value. 

The  rate  of  interest  the  bonds  bear  is  3,  3$,  or  4  per  cent,  at  the  option  of  the  farmer 
making  the  loan,  but  the  price  at  which  they  sell  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
money  market.  On  July  1, 1912,  3  per  cent  Province  of  Saxony  bonds  were  selling 
at  81;  3£  per  cent  at  90  and  4  per  cent  at  99.80,  while  the  4  per  cent  national  bonds 
of  Germany  were  selling  at  100.  In  case  a  farmer  making  a  loan  for  $1,000  chooses  a 
3  per  cent  interest  rate  and  the  3  per  cent  bonds  are  selling  for  only  81,  he  gets  only 
$810  and  pays  $30  per  year  interest;  that  is,  3  per  cent  on  the  face  of  the  bonds,  and 
gives  his  note  and  mortgage  for  $1,000.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  4  per  cent  bonds 
are  selling  at  par  and  he  chooses  a  4  per  cent  loan,  he  gets  his  $1,000  in  cash  and  pays 
$40  per  year  interest  and  gives  his  mortgage  and  note  for  $1 ,000.  It  is  always  regarded 
as  the  best  poilcy  for  the  borrower  to  choose  the  class  of  bonds  selling  nearest  par, 
unless  they  are  selling  above  par,  in  which  case  the  farmer  making  the  loan  gets  a 
premium  over  and  above  the  amount  of  his  liability,  and  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  take 
such  loans.  When  the  bonds  go  above  par  they  are  called  in  and  paid  off  by  the 
farmers  refunding  their  debts  at  lower  rates  of  interest.  Here  comes  the  advantage 
that  the  farmers  reserve  for  themselves  in  the  privilege  of  paying  off  the  bonds  at  will. 
Just  such  a  thing  happened  in  the  seventies,  when  the  rate  of  interest  advanced  to  5 
per  cent,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  money  and  the  enormous  demand  for  it  in  building 
railroads  on  the  Continent.  Ten  years  later  the  rates  of  interest  sank  until  3  per 
cent  bonds  sold  close  to  par,  and  the  farmers  rapidly  paid  off  their  loans  made  at  the 
high  rate  of  interest  by  issuing  new  bonds  at  the  lower  rate  of  interest  and  selling 
them  to  pay  off  the  old  ones. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  loans  made  through  the  land-mortgage 
association  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  is  their  gradual  amortisation  through 
annual  payments  made  with  the  interest.  This  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower and  usually  is  one-half  to  three-fourths  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  loan. 
In  the  land-mortgage  association  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  the  amortisation  is  three- 
fourths  per  cent  per  year.  On  a  loan  made  at  4  per  cent  interest  is  added  the  three- 
fourths  amortisation  and  one-fourth  to  cover  the  operating  expenses  of  the  association, 
making  a  total  of  5  per  cent,  and  by  paying  this  amount  annually  for  between  40  to 
45  years  the  loan  will  be  paid  off.  The  farmer  in  the  meantime  also  has  the  privilege  of 
paying  it  all  or  in  part  at  any  time.  After  the  loan  has  been  made  the  rate  of  interest 
can  not  be  raised  or  the  loan  called  in,  so  if  the  farmer  has  made  his  loan  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  he  can  carry  it  until  it  has  been  amortised  by  his  annual  payments. 
The  Saxon  farmer  who  in  the  nineties  made  his  loans  at  3  per  cent  and  got  par  for  his 
bonds  is  relishing  this  feature  now  that  the  rate  of  interest  has  advanced  to  4  per 
cent. 

However,  many  of  the  better  farmers  make  no  attempt  to  pay  off  their  loans  any 
faster  than  is  required  through  the  annual  amortisation  payment,  finding  that  they 
can  get  their  credit  cheaper  in  this  way  than  any  other  and  can  make  more  interest 
on  the  money  used  in  their  business  than  they  have  to  pay  for  it.  The  association 
also  has  the  provision  that  when  10  per  cent  of  the  original  loan  has  been  paid 
an  additional  loan  can  be  made,  and  in  this  way  a  farmer  can  continue  to  carry  in- 
definitely the  same  amount  of  loan  on  his  property  if  he  finds  it  advantageous  to 
do  so.    The  average  length  of  time  farm  loans  run  in  Saxony  is  about  25  years. 

By  this  method  the  farmer  gets  all  the  advantages  of  the  money  market  if  money 
is  tight — the  rate  of  interest  goes  up  and  the  price  of  the  bonds  goes  down ;  when  money 
is  abundant  and  interest  rates  low  the  price  of  bonds  goes  up.  The  farmer  through 
his  bank  watches  the  money  market  and  takes  advantage  of  the  low  points  in  interest 
rates  to  make  his  loan,  and  once  made  he  is  secure  from  having  his  loan  called  in  or 
his  interest  rate  raised. 

A  practical  point  in  the  operation  of  such  a  business  is  to  make  it  as  convenient  as 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  do  business  with  the  land-mortgage  association.  The  Prov- 
ince of  Saxony  is  a  territory  nearly  100  miles  square,  and  the  association  is  located  in 
Halle,  a  relatively  large  city  of  about  200.000  population.  For  all  the  farmers  to 
come  to  the  central  association  to  negotiate  their  loans  would  be  impracticable 
and  would  diminish  the  business  very  much.  This  problem  has  been  solved  by 
dividing  the  Province  into  districts  10  to  15  miles  square,  and  in  each  district  is  a  local 
officer  of  the  association,  elected  by  the  members  in  their  annual  meeting.  This  officer 
assists  the  members  in  getting  their  loans,  sends  in  their  applications,  gives  informa- 
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tion  concerning  the  association,  and  looks  after  the  business  in  his  district.  When 
property  is  appraised  for  loans  he  is  chairman  of  the  committee  making  the  appraise- 
ment. When  interest  is  not  paid  or  a  member  is  neglecting  his  farm  the  local  deputy, 
as  he  is  called,  serves  as  the  medium  between  the  central  association  and  the  delin- 
quent member.  In  this  way  the  advantage  and  economy  of  a  centralized  organiza- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of  a  decentralized  association  that  is  close  to 
the  individual  farmer  are  secured. 

PERSONAL  CREDIT. 

While  the  land-mortgage  association  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  long-time  credit 
that  is  needed  by  the  landowner,  it  does  not  suffice  to  furnish  the  short- time  loans  that 
are  needed  to  supply  working  capital,  to  buy  seeds,  fertilizers,  live  stock  to  be  fattened, 
to  pay  for  labor  to  grow  crops,  and  such  operations  as  require  capital  for  six  to  nine 
months.  To  the  farm  renter  or  any  farmer  who  does  not  own  land  the  land-mortgage 
association  has  nothing  to  offer. 

To  meet  this  need  the  rural  banks  have  been  established.  The  work  of  this  class 
of  banks  had  its  beginning  particularly  with  William  Raiffeissen  among  the  peasant 
farmers  of  western  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Raiffeissen  saw 
the  dire  straits  of  the  small  farmers,  who  were  without  capital  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
money  lenders.  He  began  establishing  cooperative  associations  to  do  their  own 
banking,  and  there  were  four  fundamental  principles  that  he  insisted  upon  that  have 
been  retained  in  the  true  Raiffeissen  banks  of  the  present  time. 

(1)  Unlimited  liability  of  the  members.  This  was  necessary  in  the  beginning  in 
order  to  get  any  credit  at  all.  All  the  members  were  practically  without  means,  and 
the  question  of  limited  or  unlimited  liability  was  of  little  moment  to  them. 

(2)  A  restricted  area  of  operation  for  the  bank.  This  was  confined  to  the  district 
in  which  the  members  were  all  personally  acquainted  with  one  another.  In  European 
farming  it  is  customary,  especially  for  the  peasants,  to  live  in  small  villages  and  not 
on  single  farms,  as  in  America,  so  that  the  boundaries  for  the  operation  of  the  bank 
were  generally  confined  to  a  single  village. 

(3)  No  dividends  to  members.  A  low  rate  of  interest,  usually  4  per  cent,  was  paid 
on  the  capital  stock  each  member  had  invested  in  the  bank,  but  all  profits  made  over 
this  amount  were  set  aside  in  a  reserve  fund. 

(4)  No  salaried  officers  were  employed  in  the  banks  except  the  bookkeeper.  The 
management  of  the  bank  was  made  a  matter  of  honor,  the  work  to  be  done  with- 
out any  mercenary  compensation.  The  business  was  done  in  the  most  democratic 
manner  possible.  Every  member  was  given  a  voice  and  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
personally  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  business.  Loans  were  made  for  specific 
purposes;  for  example,  to  drain  a  field.  The  committee  considered  the  advisability 
of  the  proposed  expenditure  in  making  the  loan,  members  of  the  bank  all  knew  the 
plan  of  the  member  and  were  interested  in  his  success,  because  in  case  the  member 
failed  and  was  unable  to  repay  his  loan  to  the  bank  they  would  all  be  losers. 

Raiffeissen  did  another  thing  that  is  of  utmost  importance  in  rural  banking.  He 
adjusted  the  loans  of  the  bank  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture.  The  farmer  needs  a 
longer  time  loan  than  the  merchant  or  manufacturer.  City  loans  for  three  or  four 
months  do  not  fit  the  business  of  farming.  With  the  farmer  six  to  nine  months  is  the 
shortest  time  for  which  he  needs  a  loan.  The  time  from  planting  a  crop  till  it  is  har- 
vested and  ready  to  market  is  at  least  six  months.  The  city  merchant  will  turn  over 
his  money  four  or  five  times  during  the  year,  but  the  farmer  only  once,  so  that  the  rural 
banks  must  make  the  loans  for  longer  periods  than  is  customary  in  the  city.  In  case 
of  crop  failure  in  bad  seasons  loans  must  be  allowed  for  still  longer  periods,  and  in  Raif- 
feissen banks  these  provisions  were  made. 

From  their  beginning  in  the  Rhineland  the  Raiffeissen  banks  have  spread  not 
only  over  all  rural  Germany,  but  almost  all  rural  Europe.  They  have  been  modified 
to  meet  local  conditions,  but  with  it  all  have  kept  in  view  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
needs  of  the  farmer. 

In  studying  the  agricultural  banking  or  credit  system  of  a  country  the  condition 
of  the  individual  farmer  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  system  applicable 
to  peasant  farmers  with  small  holdings  such  as  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
is  not  likely  to  be  applicable  to  American  farmers;  but  in  a  section  in  which  the 
average  wealth  and  stand  of  the  farmers  is  on  the  same  level  as  in  America,  a  system 
that  is  proving  successful  may  afford  some  good  lessons. 

Such  a  section  is  to  be  found  in  the  Province  of  Saxony  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia, 
Germany,  where  the  rural  banks  are  splendidly  organized  and  doing  a  business  of 
200,000,000  marks  per  year. 
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The  striking  difference  between  these  rural  banks  and  the  original  Raiffeissen 
banks  is  that  they  are  organized  on  a  limited  liability  basis.  The  farmers  of  Saxony 
for  the  most  part  are  well  to  do,  but  they  vary  greatly  in  their  financial  worth.  The 
man  whose  property  is  worth  100,000  marks  is  not  willing  to  become  a  member  of  a 
rural  bank  or  a  cooperative  association  of  any  kind  with  members  who  are  worth  only 
5,000  marks  and  agree  to  an  unlimited  liability  for  its  members.  Consequently,  the 
Saxony  banks  are  organized  limiting  the  liability  of  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  they  have  invested  in  the  bank.  The  fundamental  object  of  the  rural  banks 
is  to  furnish  credit  to  their  members  for  working  capital  at  the  lowest  rates  of  interest 
possible  and  not  to  make  a  profit  on  their  business.  In  the  Province  of  Saxony  there 
are  660  rural  banks.  These  are  small  village  savings  banks  with  an  average  member- 
ship of  about  100  farmers.  They  are  the  units  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  organiza- 
tions of  the  Province.  At  Halle  there  are  three  central  cooperative  organizations 
with  all  of  which  the  local  banks  stand  in  relation  and  are  members:  (1)  The  Central 
Cooperative  Bank,  which  does  nothing  but  a  banking  business  and  whose  members 
are  cooperative  associations  instead  of  individuals.  (2)  The  Central  Cooperative 
Association,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  agricultural  products.  This,  like  the  central 
bank,  has  for  members  associations  instead  of  persons  and  does  a  wholesale  business  in 
buying  and  selling  agricultural  products.  (3)  The  Union  of  Cooperative  Societies, 
which  oversees  the  management  of  the  local  societies,  audits  their  books,  furnishes 
uniform  systems  of  bookkeeping,  looks  after  the  organizing  of  new  societies,  and  does 
a  propaganda  work  in  promoting  agricultural  cooperative  work  in  the  Province. 

In  order  to  become  a  member  of  the  central  bank  at  Halle  the  local  association  or 
bank  must  take  a  share  in  it,  which  is  300  marks.  The  number  of  shares  that  the 
local  banks  or  associations  hold  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  they  do. 
By  virtue  of  holding  shares  in  the  central  association  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
loans  from  it.  The  farmer  goes  to  his  local  bank  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  at  which 
he  is  known  and  makes  his  application  for  a  loan.  The  bank  in  turn  applies  to  the 
central  association  with  which  it  has  credit  and  secures  the  money  and  it  costs  the 
farmer  one-half  per  cent  more  interest  than  the  local  society  pays  the  central  in  order 
to  cover  the  local  costs  of  the  society.  The  average  interest  rate  charged  by  the 
central  bank  in  1909  was  3.92  per  cent,  in  1910  it  was  4.34  per  cent,  and  in  19li  4.39 
per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  for  deposits  is  3  to  3£  per  cent,  depending  upon  the 
current  interest  rate. 

Credit  is  the  first  requisite  of  successful  cooperation.  When  a  country  has  a  well- 
established  system  of  agricultural  credits  it  is  certain  to  be  thoroughly  organized  on  a 
cooperative  basis  in  other  lines.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Province  of  Saxony,  partic- 
ularly in  the  purchase  of  agricultural  supplies,  such  as  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  coal, 
seeds,  and  agricultural  machinery. 

The  local  bank  both  serves  the  farmers  as  the  organization  through  which  the 
purchases  are  made  and  furnishes  the  credit  for  making  them.  In  this  way  there 
is  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  doing  the  business,  and  the  bank  knows  how  the  money 
is  spent. 

The  development  of  the  cooperative  credit  systems  among  the  farmers  of  Europe 
has  had  an  important  influence  on  their  social  life.  Aside  from  the  independence 
gained  in  their  business  affairs  by  being  freed  from  the  money  lenders,  who  for  the 
most  part  were  usurers,  they  have  been  united  in  a  community  of  interest  that  has 
widened  their  circle  of  acquaintances,  given  a  sympathetic  interest  in  one  another's 
welfare,  and  largely  displaced  the  jealousy  so  commonly  existing  in  rural  communities. 

Among  the  peasant  classes  where  the  Raiffeissen  savings 'and  loan  banks  \*ere 
established  with  unlimited  liability  of  the  members,  ministers  have  frequently  testitied 
that  they  have  been  as  important  factors  in  the  moral  life  of  the  people  as  the  church 
itself.  Intemperance  and  immorality  are  not  permitted  among  the  members.  If  a 
farmer  takes  to  intemperate  drinking  his  loan  is  called  in  by  the  bank.  If  he  is 
neglecting  the  work  on  his  farm  the  loan  is  called  in.  So  that  every  farmer  feels  he  ia 
under  the°constant  watch  of  the  other  members,  and  since  they  are  united  together  in  a 
cooperative  association,  where  if  one  man  fails  the  others  must  pay  his  losses,  they  are 
all  interested  in  each  other  and  anxious  to  see  every  one  succeed. 

The  application  of  the  cooperative  principle  of  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one"  serves 
as  an  incentive  to  the  individual  farmer  and  inspires  him  to  do  his  best. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  as  yet  have  not  appreciated  the  value  of  organizing 
to  secure  credit.  In  the  Southern  States  the  cotton  crop  must  be  marketed  as  soon  as 
harvested  to  meet  outstanding  loans  that  the  farmers  have  made  at  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest.  The  grain  dealers  throughout  the  Central  States  know  that  they  will  be 
flooded  with  wheat  and  corn  just  before  tax-paying  time  by  farmers  who  are  compelled 
to  sell  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  taxes. 
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Intensive  systems  of  farming  that  must  be  adopted  to  adjust  American  agriculture 
to  present  needs  mean  a  larger  working  capital  for  the  farmer.  The  European  farmer 
gets  twice  as  large  a  crop  yield  per  acre  as  the  American  farmer,  because  he  spends 
twice  as  much  capital  in  producing  it.  He  cultivates  better,  fertilizes  better,  and 
takes  better  care  of  his  land. 

The  advantages  of  the  farmers  organizing  to  sell  their  credit  for  what  it  is  worth  are 
not  all  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  For  the  capitalist  seeking  a  safe  investment  for  his 
money  they  offer  a  security  that  is  always  negotiable.  Such  organizations  serve  as  an 
economic  saving  between  borrower  and  lender.  The  man  in  America  at  the  present 
time  who  seeks  to  invest  his  money  in  farm  mortgages  must  seek  out  such  loans 
personally  or  through  an  agent.  The  punctuality  with  which  the  interest  will  be  paid 
and  the  loan  itself  when  it  falls  due  will  depend  upon  the  personality  of  the  farmer 
making  the  loan.  But  such  is  not  the  case  when  the  loans  are  made  through  a  land- 
mortgage  association,  and  the  investor,  instead  of  lending  direct  to  the  farmer,  buys 
the  bonds  of  the  association.  He  then  knows  that  his  interest  will  be  paid  as  punc- 
tually as  on  Government  bonds  and  that  his  security  has  a  market  value  and  can  be 
sold  for  cash  any  day  through  his  bank.  The  establishment  of  the  land-mortgage 
association  and  the  selling  of  its  bonds  on  the  open  market  opens  up  a  field  for  invest- 
ment that  is  now  practically  closed  to  a  large  class  of  investors. 

One  thing  to  be  emphasized  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  European  systems  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  direct  oversight  that  the  Governments  have 
had  over  them.  Without  this  Government  relationship  they  could  not  have  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  the  public.  It  is  hopless  to  expect  an  equal  degree  of  success 
for  similar  institutions  in  America  unless  they  are  also  organized  under  Government 
control,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  public  will  have  absolute  confidence  in  their 
solvency. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  John  Hamilton  in  the  following  paper: 
COOPERATIVE  CREDIT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  necessity  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  country  people  is  being  emphasized 
each  year  with  continually  increasing  force.  Their  isolation  and  lack  of  unity  expose 
them  to  danger  of  exploitation  by  organized  and  unscrupulous  greed  on  every  hand. 
The  meat  trust,  the  cotton  trust,  the  tobacco  trust,  the  fertilizer  trust,  the  farm- 
implement  trust,  and  similar  associations  are  present-day  examples  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  and  are  likewise  examples  of  the  injurious  effects  of  this  condition  of  affairs, 
both  upon  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  diminishing  the  profits  of  the  one  to  an 
amount  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the  producer  to  live,  and  increasing  the  price  to  the 
consumer  to  the  limit  of  his  willingness  and  ability  to  pay. 

THIS  CONDITION  GENERAL. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country,  but  has  existed  in  every 
land  where  the  cupidity  of  men  is  unrestrained.  The  condition  is  not  unlike  that  of 
isolated  travelers  journeying  through  unprotected  regions  and  carrying  valuable  pos- 
sessions. Very  soon  bands  of  robbers  organize  to  plunder  these  wayfarers  and  leave 
them  to  escape  merely  with  their  lives.  The  history  of  foreign  countries  is  a  record 
of  plundering  nations  and  individuals  for  the  enrichment  of  the  predatory  few,  until 
in  many  lands  concealment  of  one's  possessions  became,  the  only  protection  that  the 
individual  possessed.  Asiatic  people  to-day  furnish  numerous  instances  confirmatory 
of  this. 

Wherever  this  condition  has  been  corrected  and  individual  rights  have  come  to  be 
respected  the  improvement  has  come  about  through  the  united  effort  of  those  who 
have  been  oppressed  and  their  consolidation  into  an  organization  for  common  defense. 
This  has  been  true  as  between  nations  and  is  likewise  true  in  the  interior  administration 
of  every  country.  The  general  principle  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  govern  themselves 
was  established  in  the  United  States  by  the  War  of  Independence,  and  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  was  likewise  established  by 
that  war,  and  has  been  written  into  the  constitution  of  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
the  method  by  which  the  individual  was  to  exercise  his  right  of  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, so  far  as  securing  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor  is  concerned  was  not  settled, 
and  remains  a  great  economic  question  that  has  now  reached  such  a  stage  as  to  demand 
attention  and  solution. 
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THE  DISTANCE  BETWEEN  THE  PRODUCER  AND  THE  CONSUMER. 

One  of  the  most  insistent  and  important  phases  of  this  question  is  that  affecting 
rural  people,  particularly  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  distance  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  instead  of  growing  less  is  being  widened  year  by  year, 
notwithstanding  the  improved  facilities  for  transportation  of  products  and  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  between  these  two  extremes.  The  daily  mail,  the  rural 
delivery,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone  now  bring  the  country  resident  within  easy 
distance  of  those  who  are  ultimately  to  receive  his  products,  while  the  products  them- 
selves are  transmitted  through  a  circuit  that  taxes  them  at  every  turn  until  when  they 
reach  their  destination  they  often  become  too  expensive  for  the  man  of  ordinary  means 
to  purchase.  The  difference  between  the  original  price  that  the  producer  receives 
and  the  ultimate  price  that  the  consumer  pays  is  in  many  instances  twice  or  three 
times  the  initial  cost,  thereby  causing  production  to  be  unremuuerative  and  discourag- 
ing as  a  pursuit,  and  depriving  the  residents  of  cities  and  towns  of  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  now  going  for  the  purchase  of  daily  bread  that  ought  to  go  into  savings  and 
for  securing  other  substantial  comforts  for  themselves  and  families.  This  condition 
must  continue  and  intensify  unless  some  remedy  is  found  to  correct  the  evil. 

To  fix  by  law  the  prices  which  the  producer  shall  receive  and  the  amount  that  the 
consumer  shall  pay,  violates  fundamental  economic  principles  and  is  a  practical 
impossibility.  Whatever  remedy  there  is  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  great  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  and  not  in  attempting  to  arrest  the  operation  of  these  laws. 

COOPERATION  FOR  PROTECTION. 

Several  European  countries,  after  studying  and  experimenting  on  this  question  for 
many  years,  finally  concluded  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  providing  rural 
people  with  some  method  by  which  they  could  utilize  their  strength  in  repelling 
robbery  and  by  which  they  could  be  brought  into  close  and  cordial  business  relations 
with  those  forwhose  benefit  their  labor,  their  land,  and  their  skill  were  all  devoted.  It, 
gradually  became  clear  that  the  only  way  in  which  this  could  be  accomplished  was 
the  same  as  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  defending  the  state  against  foreign  aggres- 
sion, by  means  of  an  organized  army.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  cooperation, 
in  bringing  these  widely  separated  individuals  together  into  organizations  having 
definite  purposes  and  plans  of  betterment  and  agreeing  to  stand  by  each  other  for  their 
accomplishment.  Accordingly  local  associations  of  agricultural  people  for  rural 
betterment  were  formed.  These  later  were  federated  into  Provincial  or  State  organi- 
zations, with  a  directive  head  and  clearly  outlined  plans  for  guiding  their  activities. 

These  local  organizations  were  quite  diverse  in  their  purposes,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular feature  of  business  to  be  developed.  In  some  countries  agricultural  interests 
were  represented  along  every  line  of  production  by  associations  devoted  to  that  particu- 
lar interest.  Dairy  associations,  breeding  associations,  poultry  associations,  grain- 
growing  associations,  market-gardening  associations,  associations  for  purchasing  sup- 
plies, associations  for  the  selling  of  special  agricultural  products,  credit  associations, 
insurance  companies,  and  various  other  lines  of  rural  effort  were  thus  organized  and 
federated. 

COOPERATION  FOR  SECURING  CAPITAL. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  developed  and  possibly  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
cooperative  efforts  is  found  in  that  which  relates  to  the  securing  of  credit  or  working 
capital  for  the  farmer  in  convenient  form,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  upon 
easy  terms  of  payment. 

LANDSCHAFTEN  BANKS. 

As  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  about  1770,  there  wpre 
organized  in  Prussia,  under  governmental  authority,  cooperative  land-credit  societies 
for  large  estates,  under  the  title  of  "Landschaften,"  in  order  to  protect  the  large  land- 
holders from  the  exorbitant  interest  charged  by  the  money  lenders  and  to  enable 
them  to  secure  funds  for  the  development  of  their  estates  at  reasonable  rates  and  at 
such  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  their  necessities  required.  In  forming  the  com- 
pany land  was  the  asset  upon  which  credit  was  desired  to  be  obtained.  Through  a 
number  of  landholders  uniting  in  an  association  and  pledging  all  of  their  estates  as 
security  loans  were  negotiated  at  rates  below  the  prevailing  market.  Since  that  time 
the  system  has  spread  throughout  the  German  states,  being  modified  and  perfected, 
and  its  scope  extended  to  include  the  smaller  landholders,  until  now  it  has  become 
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thoroughly  established  as  an  effective  protection  of  their  membership  against  difficulty 
in  securing  loans  for  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

The  general  features  of  the  Landschaften  organizations  are  that  their  operations  are 
confined  wholly  to  landed  estates,  and  that  for  the  most  part  they  are  provincial 
rather  than  local.  They  are  organized  under  State  laws  and  are  subject  to  State 
supervision.  They  are  granted  unusual  prerogatives,  as,  for  example,  in  case  of  non- 
payment they  have  a  right  to  proceed  to  the  enforcement  of  collection  against  mort- 
gaged land  or  to  compulsory  sale  by  auction  without  recourse  to  the  law  courts.  Each 
Landschaft  bank  has  a  committee  of  management,  and  there  is  a  general  assembly 
composed  of  the  membership,  all  of  whom  are  land  owners.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management  having  legal  knowledge  receive  pay  for  their  services.  The 
other  members  of  the  committee  and  the  general  assembly  are  landowners  who  receive 
only  an  annual  indemnity  corresponding  to  their  traveling  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  Landschaft  is  ascertained  through  an 
inspection  of  their  property  by  a  representative  of  the  institution,  account  being  taken 
of  the  area  possessed  by  the  member,  and  also  the  proportion  of  arable  to  waste  land, 
as  well  as  its  income-producing  power.  In  some  instances  the  valuation  made  by  the 
Government  revenue  officers  for  the  land  tax  has  been  accepted,  but  frequently  special 
inspection  is  had,  and  record  made  of  the  acreage  and  value.  Applicants  for  loans 
are  restricted  to  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  appraised  value  except  in  special  cases. 
The  payment  is  made  not  in  money,  but  in  bonds,  these  bonds  representing  in  their 
security  the  entire  membership  of  the  organization.  When  issued,  the  bonds  are 
placed  upon  the  market  and,  owing  to  the  ample  security  back  of  them,  money  lenders 
find  them  desirable  for  investment  and  lend  upon  them  at  lowest  rates  of  interest. 
Some  of  the  Landschaft  cooperative  societies,  as  has  been  stated,  are  founded  upon 
the  unlimited  liability  plan;  others,  however,  have  been  organized  with  limited 
liability.  Under  the  limited  liability  form  the  security  is  upon  the  lands  actually 
mortgaged.  Under  unlimited  liability  all  of  the  property  of  all  of  the  members  is 
held  as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  at  maturity.  Public  appreciation  of 
this  form  of  credit  is  seen  by  the  report  for  1909  giving  the  bonds  issued  by  the  Prussian 
Landschaft  at  2,742,344,385  marks— $653,294,429. 

THE  RAIFFEISEN  SYSTEM. 

Later  two  other  forms  of  credit  associations  were  demised  and  put  into  operation, 
both  of  which  have  been  eminently  successful.  One  is  known  as  the  Raiffeisen 
system.  The  Raiffeisen  was  started  in  1849  and  was  in  the  interests  of  farming  people 
exclusively.  The  system  consists  of  numerous  small  organizations  of  farmers  asso- 
ciated for  the  single  purpose  of  securing  credit. 

Local  organization  is  effected  by  forming  a  cooperative  society  composed  of  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  who  must  be  farmers  of  full  age  and  capacity,  who 
afford  guaranty  of  honesty  and  individual  morality,  and  who  belong  to  the  parish  or 
district  in  which  the  organization  is  formed.  Requests  for  admission  to  membership 
must  be  addressed  to  a  committee  of  management,  who  investigate  the  character  of 
the  individual,  his  financial  standing,  his  reputation  for  honest  dealing,  industry,  and 
frugality,  and  he  is  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  these  qualifications.  There  is 
an  appeal,  however,  from  the  decision  of  the  presiding  council  to  another  and  superior 
committee  known  as  the  council  of  supervision,  and  their  decision  is  final.  Under 
the  plan  now  generally  adopted  each  member  assumes  unlimited  liability  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  association.  This  liability  in  some  societies  is  individual  to 
the  extent  that  any  member  may  be  proceeded  against  for  the  debt  or  debts  of  the 
society,  and  the  amount  recovered  without  regard  to  the  other  members.  A  modifi- 
cation of  this,  while  it  also  makes  all  of  the  members  jointly  liable,  provides  that  suit 
for  recovery  of  debt  must  be  brought  against  the  society  as  a  whole,  and  the  amount 
paid  out  of  a  general  assessment  upon  all  of  the  members. 

Shares  of  stock. — As  originally  planned,  the  Raiffeisen  system  did  not  provide  for 
the  holding  of  shares,  but  in  order  to  conform  to  a  general  law  regulating  credit  asso- 
ciations they  were  compelled  to  consent  to  their  issue.  Each  member,  therefore,  is 
required  to  subscribe  for  one  share  of  stock,  except  when  the  society  is  of  limited 
liability,  in  which  case  the  member  is  permitted  to  subscribe  for  39  additional  shares, 
40  being  the  maximum  that  any  one  person  can  hold.  The  value  of  the  shares  is 
fixed  by  the  rules. 

Working  capital  and  loans. — The  capital  of  the  association  is  made  up  of  payments 
by  the  members,  who  must  be  farmers,  on  the  shares  purchased  and  from  deposits 
and  money  borrowed  by  the  association.    Loans  are  made  to  members  of  the  associa- 
tion only,  and  membership  is  confined  in  each  society  to  persons  residing  within  a 
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small  district,  so  that  they  are  personally  known  to  one  another.  The  applicant  for 
a  loan  is  required  to  furnish  security  and  to  state  the  purpose  to  which  the  money  is 
to  be  applied.  If  that  purpose  is  unproductive  or  is  not  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  the  application  is  rejected.  The  condition  upon  which  the  loan  is  made 
is  that  it  shall  be  for  agricultural  improvement  and  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
productive,  and  promise  to  be  sufficiently  so  to  pay  the  interest  and  ultimately  the 
principal  from  the  profits.  The  borrower  is  required  to  furnish  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  The  period  of  the  loan  may  vary  from  six  months  to  two  or  three 
years,  or  even  longer  in  special  cases.  If  a  member  misrepresents  the  purpose  of  the 
loan  or  misapplies  the  funds,  repayment  is  demanded  immediately,  and  the  individual 
is  expelled  from  the  association. 

Profits. — There  are  no  dividends  to  the  members.  The  object  of  the  banks  is  to 
give  credit  on  favorable  terms  to  the  members  and  not  to  make  commercial  profit. 
A  moderate  rate  of  interest  is  allowed  upon  the  amount  of  the  stock  that  they  have 
purchased,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  division  of  any  surplus  or  profits  that  the 
association  secures.  The  association  is  empowered  to  issue  its  note  for  such  sums  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  This  note,  carrying  with  it  the  credit  of  all  the  members,  is 
consequently  amply  guaranteed,  and  can  secure  in  its  discount  in  the  market  the  lowest 
rates  possible.  Money  thus  borrowed  is  loaned  to  members  upon  their  application, 
and  the  interest  charged  is  from  one-half  to  1  per  cent  in  advance  of  the  amount  that 
was  charged  the  association  by  the  persons  from  whom  it  was  borrowed.  This  excess 
goes  into  a  reserve  fund  and  is  used  to  pay  any  losses  that  the  association  may  incur, 
and  such  expense  as  it  may  have  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  Whatever  balance 
remains  is  covered  into  a  permanent  reserve  fund  that  becomes  part  of  the  capital  of 
the  association.  In  case  the  association  is  dissolved  this  reserve  fund  is  not  distributed 
to  the  members,  but  goes  to  the  central  or  provincial  bank  to  become  a  part  of  its 
capital  to  be  held  as  a  fund  for  the  organization  of  similar  societies  in  future  if  such 
organization  is  effected,  or  to  the  creation  of  institutions  of  public  utility. 

Management. — There  are  two  general  meetings  of  the  association  each  year.  No 
member  is  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote,  whether  his  shares  of  stock  be  1  or  40.  At 
one  of  these  the  committee  of  management,  the  council  of  supervision,  and  the 
treasurer  are  appointed.  The  only  salaried  officer  is  the  treasurer,  who  has  no  voice 
in  the  disposal  of  the  funds,  but  is  simply  an  executive  officer.  He  is  appointed  for 
four  years,  but  may  be  removed  at  three  months'  notice.  At  the  end  of  the  financial 
year,  which  corresponds  to  the  calendar  year,  he  makes  report  to  the  president  of  the 
board  of  managers,  and  inasmuch  as  the  association  is  of  only  moderate  size,  his  duties 
are  not  at  all  onerous,  and  his  salary  is  consequently  small.  The  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  conducted  by  the  board  of  managers,  who  meet  at  least  once  monthly  and 
represent  it  in  all  dealings.  The  board  of  audit  (council  of  supervision)  statedly 
examines  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  reports  upon  them  to  the  general  asso- 
ciation. They  also  examine  the  securities  and  the  outstanding  credits  and  obligations 
and  make  a  complete  report  on  the  requirements  and  standing  of  the  association  and 
of  its  transactions  during  the  year. 

In  the  matter  of  deposits,  savings  deposits  may  be  made  either  by  members  or  non- 
members,  but  deposits  on  current  account  can  be  made  only  by  members.  All 
speculative  projects  and  enterprises  are  excluded  from  consideration,  the  association 
devoting  itself  wholly  to  the  one  purpose  of  securing  credit  at  a  minimum  rate.  The 
Raiffeisen  system  rests  chiefly  upon  four  primary  principles:  (1)  Unlimited  liability 
of  members;  (2)  a  restricted  area  of  operation;  (3)  gratuitous  management;  and  (4) 
moral  qualities  in  the  borrower. 

PROVINCIAL  BANKS. 

The  rural  or  local  banks  discovered  at  the  outset  the  need  for  a  central  or  provincial 
organization  for  common  purposes  of  exchange  of  credit.  There  was  need  for  such 
an  organization  in  order  first  of  all  to  direct  the  movement  and  give  it  uniformity,  and 
next,  that  the  unequal  needs  of  the  local  banks  might  be  met  as  occasion  arose.  Con- 
sequently provincial  central  banks  were  organized.  These  banks  were  likewise 
cooperative  societies  composed  of  the  cooperative  societies  of  the  Province.  They 
fulfilled  the  same  functions  for  the  rural  or  local  banks  as  the  local  banks  fufilled  for 
their  members.  The  working  capital  of  the  central  bank  is  furnished  by  the  share 
capital,  by  deposits  of  the  cooperative  societies,  and 'by  the  sums  which  they  procure 
from  time  to  time  by  loans,  either  from  outside  capital  or  from  the  general  cooperative 
bank,  of  which  one  exists  for  the  entire  country.  The  central  or  provincial  banks 
utilize  their  working  capital  in  making  loans  to  the  local  cooperative  societies,  either 
in  the  form  of  advances  on  current  account  or  of  loans  for  fixed  periods. 
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CENTRAL  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

In  addition  to  the  provincial  banks  there  is  at  least  one  central  cooperative  bank 
whose  sphere  of  operations  is  extended  to  the  entire  country.  This  central  bank  is 
limited  in  liability  by  the  shares  that  it  issues,  and  its  functions  are  to  act  as  a  general 
clearing  house  for  the  entire  system.  The  total  business  done  in  Germany  alone  by 
the  Raiffeisen  system  in  1909  amounted  to  $1,557, 293,58c1 

THE  SCHULTZE-DELITZSCH  SYSTEM. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Raiffeisen  system  of  credit  confines  its  operations  solely  to 
agricultural  people.  Need  was  felt  by  the  community  at  large  for  extending  the 
privileges  the  Raiffeisen  system  afforded  for  securing  credit  to  other  occupations  and 
industries.  To  meet  this  need  there  was  formed  in  1851  what  is  known  throughout 
Germany  as  the  Schultze-Delitzsch  system,  which  embodies  the  principles  of  the 
Raiffeisen  system  so  far  as  membership  in  local  associations  is  concerned  as  well  as  in 
the  local  management,  except  that  membership  was  not  confined  to  agricultural 
people,  but  was  open  to  persons  of  all  occupations.  They  were  formed  upon  both 
the  limited  and  unlimited  liability  plan.  They  carry  on  every  kind  of  business. 
Their  main  business,  however,  is  to  issue  loans  for  short  periods  to  their  members. 
Unlike  the  Raiffeisen  banks,  their  business  extends  through  a  wide  range  of  opera- 
tions and  over  an  extended  area.  They  have  accumulated  a  considerable  quantity 
of  capital  and  distribute  fairly  high  dividends.  Their  management  is  conducted  on 
strict  business  lines,  and  their  officers  are  paid  the  usual  salaries  that  men  engaged  in 
banking  receive. 

Mernbership. — In  1910  the  membership  of  these  banks  in  Germany  was  composed 
of: 2 

Per  cent. 


Independent  agriculturists  (farmers,  etc.)   26.  57 

Wage-earning  agriculturists  (laborers,  etc.)   2.  41 

Artisans   23.03 

Merchants,  manufacturers,  etc   19.72 

Workmen,  apprentices,  and  wage  earners  generally   10.  55 

Professional  men,  civil  servants,  clerks,  etc   8.  93 

Persons  living  on  pensions  or  possessing  independent  means   8.  79 


Total   100.00 


Management. — Of  the  939  banks  of  this  character  in  existence  in  1910  in  Germany 
60.3  per  cent  were  based  on  unlimited  liability  and  39.7  per  cent  on  limited  liability. 

The  present  average  share  capita]  per  member  is  360  marks,  or  about  §86,  and  the 
liability  of  the  members  is  limited  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  shares  thac  they 
hold.  Loans  are  granted  upon  mortgages  and  sureties  or  acceptances,  while  a  smail 
number  of  loans  are  granted  without  guarantee  of  any  kind.  Surplus  funds  are 
deposited  with  other  institutions  or  invested  in  securities  of  character  easy  of  realiza- 
tion in  case  of  sudden  need.  Their  loans,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks,  are 
limited  to  members  of  the  organization.  The  great  majority  of  these  Schultze- 
Delitzsch  banks  are  affiliated  with  provincial  federations.  These,  in  turn,  are  affil- 
iated with  the  general  Federation  of  German  Cooperative  Societies.  The  provincial 
federations  include  beside  the  urban  cooperative  credit  societies,  cooperative  dis- 
tributive societies,  cooperative  productive  associations,  and  cooperative  building- 
societies.  The  Schultze-Delitzsch  banks,  owing  to  their  greater  constituency,  have 
not  felt  the  need  for  central  banks  as  strongly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Raiffeisen  system, 
and,  consequently,  comparatively  few  central  banks  exist.  To  equalize  the  funds 
of  the  system  there  exists,  however,  a  special  section  of  a  private  bank  with  which 
cooperative  societies  have  current  accounts  so  as  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  their 
funds  and  to  equalize  the  various  debits  and  credits.  The  same  institution  also 
serves  to  facilitate  the  cashing  of  bills  and  checks  which  are  immediately  honored 
and  credited  to  their  respective  accounts.  The  total  business  done  in  1910  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Schultze-Delitzsch  banks  was  $3, 231,801, 035.3 


1  An  Outline  of  the  European  Cooperative  Credit  Systems.  Rome:  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture,  1912,  p.  21. 

2  Sec  An  Outline  of  the  European  Cooperative  Credit  Systems.  Rome:  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, 1912,  p.  23. 

*  An  Outline  of  the  European  Cooperative  Credit  Systems.  Rome:  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, 1912, p.  27. 
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CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Cooperative  credit  associations  exist  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  based  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  principles  of  the  Raiffeisen  and  Schultze-Delitzsch  systems 
modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  conditions  that  are  found  in  each  country.  In  France 
these  associations  are  aided  by  the  State,  a  departure  from  the  German  systems, 
which  are  self-operating  and  self-sustaining  without  financial  interference  by  the 
State. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  credit  association  is  not  so  much  the 
employing  of  credit  and  money  capital  in  the  development  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
several  countries  in  which  these  organizations  are  established,  as  in  the  spirit  of 
social  unity,  brotherly  feeling,  and  mutual  helpfulness  that  is  created  among  those 
thus  associated,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  physical  betterment  of  the  individual.  The 
fact  that  each  member  is  under  the  constant  observation  of  his  associates  begets 
industry  and  economy  and  stimulates  him  to  do  his  best  to  succeed  in  his  occupation, 
and  since  his  moral  character  is  the  chief  factor  in  estimating  his  credit,  he  is  careful 
to  live  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  no  occasion  for  criticism  in  this  respect. 

While  the  system  has  thus  greatly  benefited  the  individuals  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  it  affords,  it  has  also  materially  strengthened  the 
financial  and  commercial  standing  of  the  States  in  which  it  has  been  established. 

In  times  of  great  financial  crises  these  banks  have  been  unaffected  and  continued 
to  aid  their  members  as  fully  and  as  effectively  as  in  times  of  prosperity.  The  fact 
that  they  are  founded  upon  actual  values,  and  that  no  speculation  of  any  kind  is 
permitted  to  enter  into  their  management,  gives  them  a  degree  of  stability  that  thus 
far  no  financial  disturbance  has  been  able  to  shake. 

The  value  of  these  banks  to  agriculture  and  to  society  at  large  is  not  in  the  money 
they  actually  have  in  possession,  but  in  their  ability  to  command  money  when  it  is 
needed  for  productive  purposes.  In  other  words,  their  strength  is  in  the  security 
they  afford,  and  not  in  the  money  actually  in  hand.  The  fact  that  the  banks  are 
organized  for  credit  and  not  for  profit  takes  away  all  temptation  to  lend  on  insufficient 
security  or  for  enterprises  of  questionable  character.  Their  security  is  further  strength- 
ened by  the  requirement  that  the  loans  must  be  applied  to  some  productive  branch  of 
agriculture,  the  character  of  which  must  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  bank 
before  the  loan  is  granted.  The  committee  inquires  carefully  into  the  prospective 
profit  of  the  business  or  item  for  which  the  loan  is  desired,  the  amount  of  capital  that 
the  enterprise  requires,  and  as  to  the  probability  of  the  individual  borrower  being 
capable  of  prosecuting  the  business  successfully.  These  safeguards,  together  with 
the  extreme  caution  exercised  in  admitting  persons  to  membership,  give  these  banks 
such  standing  in  the  commercial  world  as  to  enable  them  to  negotiate  loans  consid- 
erably below  the  usual  market  rates  of  interest. 

Discussion. 

J.  H.  Worst.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dean  Price  a  question.  Is  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  bonds  a  variable  quantity;  does  it  depend  on  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
available  for  investment? 

H.  0.  Price.  It  varies. 

J.  H.  Worst.  We  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  what  is  being  done  in  Germany 
and  other  European  countries,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  lack  most  is  a  definite 
statement  that  could  be  taken  before  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  different  States 
and  before  the  General  Government  itself  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  different 
States,  especially  the  agricultural  States. 

A.  M.  Soule.  I  think  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  now  to  send  a  commission  to 
Europe  to  study  this  question,  and  the  matter  will  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  If  any  action  is  taken 
it  should  be  coordinate. 

J.  P.  Buckley.  I  believe  the  most  important  subject  that  can  be  considered  is  that 
of  helping  the  farmers  financially  by  doing  it  cooperatively.  We  have  already  started 
in  the  State  of  Maine  a  cooperative  purchasing  association,  and  also,  in  order  to  put 
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farm  products  on  the  market  in  the  proper  shape,  we  have  incorporated  18  exchanges 
or  selling  agencies  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000  each. 

We  find  that  the  great  trouble  is  that  there  are  too  many  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  I  know  of  one  farmer  who  shipped  15  cars  of  potatoes  to  New  York. 
The  market  had  gone  off,  and  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  draft.  He  lost  just 
11,000.  Our  investigations  showed  also  that  when  the  price  of  hay  was  $15  the  farmer 
got  $10,  while  hay  was  selling  in  Boston  for  $25.  The  trouble  is  the  producer  doesn't 
get  fair  compensation  for  his  labor.  I  think  this  cooperative  movement  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  toward  correcting  this  injustice. 

W.  E.  Garrison.  I  would  like  to  know  just  where  the  money  comes  from  for  these 
short-time  loans  of  six  or  nine  months  under  the  Raiffeisen  system. 

H.  C.  Price.  One  of  the  functions,  indeed  the  functions  of  the  central  bank,  is  to 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  local  banks.  If  a  local  bank 
has  a  surplus  of  funds  they  are  sent  in  to  the  central  bank  and  by  it  transferred  to 
another  local  bank  that  is  in  need.  To  meet  shortage  there  is  also  a  provision  for  loans 
from  general  commercial  banks. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  J.  A.  Herr,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  follows: 

Cooperation  is  the  method  that  business  adopts  when  it  wishes  to  produce  a  cheaper 
article  at  less  cost  to  the  consumer.  By  its  means  several  persons  can  put  their  money 
together  and  thus  gain  the  advantage  that  comes  from  a  larger  amount  of  capitai. 
The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  problem  that  confronts  our  American  people  to-day. 
Especially  does  it  affect  persons  of  limited  means.  In  some  communities  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  a  number  of  families,  by  organizing  small  cooperative  associations, 
can  buy  their  farm  and  household  supplies  more  cheaply  than  they  could  possibly 
get  them  acting  independently.  It  has  become  evident  that  some  means  should  be 
devised  to  remedy  the  difficulty  that  has  proved  so  costly.  One  remedy  has  been 
sought  in  strikes  and  boycotts,  but  neither  proved  effectual,  for  as  fast  as  the  cost  of 
production  was  increased  by  higher  wages  the  cost  of  living  advanced  in  equal  or 
greater  proportion.  It  soon  became  evident  that  some  more  practical  remedy  for 
the  trouble  was  necessary.  The  most  successful  remedy  yet  found  is  the  farmers' 
cooperative  association. 

It  has  been  generally  known  that  goods  bought  by  the  carload  cost  much  less  than 
when  purchased  in  retail  stores,  but  it  was  not  until  they  had  actually  seen  the  working 
of  this  method  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhoods  that  farmers  fully  appreciated 
the  advantages  of  such  cooperative  buying.  It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  this 
method  can  be  adopted  in  all  communities  with  the  same  effect  on  the  cost  of  purchases 
as  has  attended  it  in  some  neighborhoods.  Many  persons  are  not  inclined  to  submit 
to  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  success  of  cooperative  establishments.  The 
average  person  now  complains  and  has  been  doing  so  for  a  number  of  years  of  the 
excessive  cost  of  the  articles  he  purchases.  Yet  he  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
better  opportunities  that  are  available  and  that  cooperation  affords.  The  most 
expensive  system  in  all  business,  let  it  be  large  or  small,  is  piecemeal  buying.  Yet 
many  continue  to  practice  it  and  discard  the  better  and  more  economical  system,  that 
of  wholesale  purchasing.  The  most  direct  way  to  eliminate  middlemen's  profits  is 
by  buying  direct  of  the  producer  or  manufacturer. 

In  the  case  of  direct  purchasing  there  must  be  business  confidence  between  the 
consumer  and  producer  and  strict  business  principles  adhered  to  by  them  in  their 
trading.  Right  here  is  where  cooperative  association  by  farmers  can  be  of  immense 
value  to  all  interested.  We  will  never  get  our  rightful  share  of  the  money  paid  by 
consumers  until  selling  is  done  more  directly,  and  the  rational  way  to  bring  this  about 
is  through  association,  beginning  with  relatively  small  units  and  advancing  and 
enlarging  as  business  demands.  When  the  farmers  of  a  community  belong  to  an 
organization  like  a  grange  or  farmers'  club  and  organize  their  purchasing  on  a  cash 
basis,  manufacturers  will  give  them  recognition  and  solicit  their  business.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  ways  for  the  purchaser  to  receive  the  most  for  his  dollar,  for 
it  eliminates  much  unnecessary  expense  and  middlemen's  profits.  When  the  different 
farmers'  cooperative  organizations  demonstrate  their  faith  in  this  method  of  conducting 
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business  by  actually  engaging  in  it,  the  way  will  be  open  for  more  direct  buying,  so 
badly  needed  all  through  the  North  and  South.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  some  of  the 
brightest  and  most  energetic  public-spirited  men  in  every  community  to  form  organ- 
izations of  this  kind  and  serve  the  public  by  giving  practical  examples  of  the  value  of 
cooperation  in  buying? 

As  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  eliminate  all  of  the  unnecessary  expense  in  pur- 
chasing. We  have,  to  a  very  large  degree,  been  successful,  but  in  great  business 
establishments  there  are  men  "higher  up" — the  general  agent,  if  you  please,  and  we 
have  not  been  able  to  eliminate  him  in  all  instances. 

For  example,  we  will  take  the  farm  crops  for  1911  as  statistics  give  them,  valued  at 
five  and  a  half  billions.  Of  this  amount  the  farmers  received  about  two  and  a  half- 
billions.  The  question  arises,  who  gets  the  rest  of  the  money  paid  by  the  consumers 
of  American  products?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  middlemen  receive  the  greater  portion 
after  making  due  allowance  for  reasonable  expense  incurred  in  carrying  the  food  and 
other  products  from  the  harvest  fields  to  the  market? 

The  total  cost  to  the  consumer  should  be  three  separate  items:  The  actual  cost  of  the 
commodities  when  they  are  bought,  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  a  sum  to  cover  the 
contingent  charges  and  reasonable  profit  to  go  into  a  reserve  fund  for  protection  in  case 
of  loss.  These  are  the  items  that  make  up  the  amount  that  the  consumer  or  purchaser 
should  pay.  What  he  pays  above  this  is  excessive.  The  strength  of  all  business  is 
in  its  units.  It  is  the  individual  that  is  the  cog  that  goes  to  make  up  the  driving  wheel 
in  all  business,  be  it  large  or  small.  It  is  equally  so  in  local  farm  organizations.  It 
is  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them  that  gives  them  stability  and 
strength. 

An  organization  of  this  kind  was  started  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  1906,  in  a  very 
modest  way.  Nineteen  members  assembled  at  the  first  call  for  the  meeting.  At  the 
present  time  this  farmers'  club  has  1,300  active,  paid-up  members;  has  five  branches 
and  owns  four  company  stores  worth  $4,000  each,  carrying  a  stock  of  goods  worth  $15,000. 
This  year  it  will  do  a  business  of  $225,000.  Its  capital  stock  is  $75,000,  and  it  pays  a 
dividend  of  5  per  cent  on  the  stock  paid  in,  has  a  substantial  reserve  fund,  and  saves 
for  its  members  from  5  to  20  per  cent  on  the  articles  purchased.  We  sell  strictly  for 
cash  and  buy  for  cash,  have  few  book  accounts,  and  very  little  loss. 

One  of  these  local  branches  since  January,  1912,  has  sold  14  carloads  of  cement, 
50  cars  of  coal,  85  cars  of  feed,  and  14  cars  of  fertilizer  in  a  radius  of  5  miles.  True, 
soTne  of  the  implement  dealers  have  turned  us  down,  but  we  can  buy  all  the  machinery 
we  can  sell.  Whenever  you  put  up  the  cash  for  goods  it  generally  brings  results.  In 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  alone  there  are  over  300  machine  agents  selling  to  the  farmers. 
Who  bears  this  "burden  of  expense?  The  question  is  easily  answered.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  these  same  machines  could  be  distributed  with  one-tenth  the  number  of 
agents?  We  most  emphatically  say  they  could  be.  Then  why  have  them?  The 
cost  of  a  self-binder  to-day  when  it  leaves  the  factory  is  less  than  $50,  yet  the  farmer 
pays  anywhere  from  $100  to  $135  for  it.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  continue,  but  if 
this  paper  will  be  the  means  of  starting  one  farm  cooperative  organization,  I  shall 
feel  it  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 

Discussion. 

John  Hamilton.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  administer  this  work,  what  per  cent? 

J.  A.  Herr.  When  we  began  we  had  one  store.  The  first  year  we  built  a  store 
costing  about  $4,000.  It  is  a  brick  building  and  was  stocked  with  $3,000 worth  of  goods — 
anything  from  a  pin  to  a  4-horse  wagon — coal,  fertilizers,  and  feeds.  We  do  not  handle 
groceries.  We  paid  our  manager,  the  storekeeper,  2h  par  cent.  In  case  a  carload  of 
feed  would  come  in  and  he  had  to  get  some  one  to  help  he  had  to  pay  his  help  out  of  this 
percentage.  We  went  on  the  first  two  years  in  that  way.  Now  we  add  sufficient 
amount  to  that  to  pay  help.  We  pay  this  amount,  2*  per  cent  to  the  manager,  and 
then  we  add  sufficient  to  pay  the  stockholders  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  paid  in, 
so  that  between  7  J  and  8  per  cent  added  to  the  actual  cost  defrays  all  our  expenses  and 
provides  a  reserve  fund  besides.  We  made  a  bid  for  coal  for  the  public  schools,  and  we 
saved  the  township  60  cents  on  every  ton  of  coal  used.  If  1  want  to  buy  a  manure 
spreader  for  my  farm,  which  I  have  just  done,  I  save  $15  ou  that  spreader. 
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AGRICULTURAL    COOPERATION    FOR    THE    PREPARATION  AND 

SALE  OF  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  G.  A.  Gigault,  of  Quebec: 

Proper  attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  the  sale  of  his  products  is  an  essential 
condition  of  agricultural  success.  He  is  therefore  a  trader  as  well  as  a  producer.  Like 
the  trader  of  the  city  or  the  town,  he  must  offer  his  goods  in  the  most  attractive  form. 
In  the  case  of  the  farmer  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  the  existence  of  perishable  products 
by  keeping  them  in  cold  storage  until  the  arrival  of  the  most  opportune  time  for  dispos- 
ing of  them. 

He  neglects  his  interests  if  he  does  not  struggle  to  realize  the  highest  market  prices 
and  the  largest  possible  measure  of  profit. 

To  be  able  to  sell  to  the  greatest  advantage  it  is  essential  that  he  belong  to  a  coopera- 
tive association,  which  is  able  to  place  a  refrigerating  establishment  at  his  disposal,  as 
well  as  the  services  of  the  best  experts  for  the  preparation,  the  conservation,  and  the 
sale  of  his  products. 

Cooperation  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  already  completely  transformed  the 
character  of  the  dairy  industry.  So  long  as  butter  and  cheese  were  made  at  home  by 
the  farmers,  the  quality  of  these  products  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  they  had  to  be 
disposed  of  at  extremely  low  prices.  They  lacked  uniformity  and  could  not  possibly 
be  utilized  in  the  export  trade.  The  establishment  of  factories  operated  by  capable 
men  and  utilizing  the  milk  of  several  farms  has  resulted  in  so  great  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  dairy  products  that  they  have  become  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce.. 

In  Denmark,  as  elsewhere,  the  manufacture  of  butter  by  cooperative  societies  has 
produced  excellent  results.  After  having  improved  the  quality  of  this  product,  the 
Danish  farmers  resolved  to  secure  for  themselves  the  profits  resulting  from  its  sale. 
They  therefore  organized  powerful  cooperative  associations  for  the  sale  of  butter. 
The  large  profits  realized  from  this  industry  induced  them  to  extend  it  very  consider- 
ably. 

The  Danes  have  also  34  cooperative  abattoirs  for  the  making  and  the  sale  of  bacon, 
of  which  they  have  succeeded  in  placing  a  very  choice  article  on  the  English  market. 
They  have  established  558  cooperative  associations  for  the  sale  of  eggs.  For  this  trade 
they  have  a  cold-storage  establishment  at  Copenhagen,  and  consumers  who  purchase 
there  are  certain  of  having  fresh  eggs,  for  which  they  are  always  ready  to  pay  the 
highest  market  price. 

The  cooperative  movement  commenced  in  Denmark  about  the  year  1881.  At  this 
time  the  exports  of  butter,  bacon,  meat,  and  eggs  amounted  to  32,000,000  crowns, 
while  in  1909  it  had  increased  to  297,000,000  crowns.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  trade 
is  attributed,  in  great  part,  to  the  numerous  cooperative  associations  of  the  country, 
showing  that  cooperation  favors  equally  both  production  and  commerce. 

At  Hood  River,  Oreg.,  which  we  visited  in  1909,  a  cooperative  society,  established 
for  the  grading  and  sale  of  apples  and  other  fruits,  has  entirely  transformed  the  orchards 
of  the  locality  and  has  doubled  both  the  price  of  apples  and  the  extent  of  land  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  fruit. 

Before  the  organization  of  this  association  the  orchards  were  badly  cultivated,  the 
quantity  of  unsalable  apples  was  considerable,  and  the  price  of  the  best  apples  did  not 
exceed  $1.25  per  bushel.  To-day  the  culture  of  these  orchards  is  perfect,  and  the 
price  of  choice  apples  varies  from  $2  to  .$3.40  per  bushel. 

In  France  several  cooperative  societies  for  the  sale  of  fruits  have  been  organized. 
They  export  chiefly  to  England.  They  have  discovered  new  outlets  for  these  products 
and  have  procured  for  their  members  higher  prices  than  those  obtained  by  isolated 
farmers.  Even  these  latter,  however,  benefit  from  the  existence  of  these  associations, 
being  able,  because  of  what  they  accomplish,  to  obtain  more  remunerative  prices  than 
heretofore. 

In  other  countries  there  are  cooperative  cellars  for  the  keeping  and  the  sale  of  wines. 
There  are  also  cooperative  associations  for  the  extraction  of  olive  oil  and  for  the  sale 
of  other  provisions. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec  agricultural  cooperation  becomes  more  and  more  popular. 
Each  year,  at  the  meetings  of  the  dairymen's  association,  the  best  cheesemakers,  as  well 
as  their  patrons,  reproached  the  dealers  for  buying  cheese  en  bloc  without  regard  to 
quality.  This  system  of  buying  at  an  average  price  paralyzed  the  teachings  of  the 
lecturers  and  professors  and  delayed  improvement  in  the  quality  of  dairy  produce. 
The  result  was  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the  Quebec  cheese,  which  sold  at  a  price 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Ontario  article.    It  was  useless  for  a  manufacturer  to  improve 
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the  quality  of  his  cheese,  since  he  could  obtain  as  high  a  price  for  the  inferior  quality 
as  for  the  good  grade. 

At  the  Rigaud  convention  I  suggested  the  organization  of  a  cooperative  association 
for  the  grading  and  the  sale  of  cheese.  It  was  duly  formed.  Several  of  the  best  makers 
became  members.  This  society  now  sells  butter  and  cheese  after  they  have  been 
classified  by  our  general  inspectors.  Each  class  is  sold  separately.  After  the  sale 
the  classifiers  point  out  to  the  maker  the  defects  of  his  cheese  and  his  butter  and  also 
the  means  of  remedying  them.  If  the  manufacturer  does  not  correct  these  faults  an 
inspector  visits  his  factory  and  takes  the  necessary  means  to  improve  the  methods  of 
manufacture.  This  system  has  produced  good  results.  The  quality  of  our  dairy 
products  is  better,  the  price  is  higher,  and  the  cheese  of  this  association  now  enjoys  a 
good  reputation.  A  London  importer  lately  wrote  us  that  this  cheese  was  perfect 
except  that  it  was  not  ripe  enough.    This  fault  can  easily  be  corrected. 

Factories  which  formerly  produced  only  third-class  cheese  now  sell  a  first-class 
product  and  obtain  for  it  the  highest  market  price.  The  good  maker  thus  receives 
the  reward  of  his  work,  which  was  impossible  under  the  old  system  of  selling  mixed 
qualities  at  an  average  price.  With  the  present  organization  the  Province  of  Quebec 
will  succeed  ere  long  in  producing  the  best  cheese  and  the  best  butter  in  Canada, 
and  the  dairy  industry  will  witness  a  considerable  development.  Improvement  in 
the  quality  always  means  an  increased  production.  Both  traders  and  producers  will 
benefit,  and  consumers  will  have  upon  their  tables  products  of  a  superior  quality. 

FRUITS. 

In  the  county  of  Renville  three  cooperative  associations  have  demonstration 
orchards,  where  the  profitable  cultivation  of  old  orchards  and  the  method  of  rendering 
them  more  productive  is  taught  under  the  direction  of  an  expert.  Their  intention  is 
to  have,  sooner  or  later,  warehouses  for  the  classification,  packing,  and  sale  of  fruits 
and,  notably,  of  the  "Fameuse" — the  best  apple  of  the  universe — which  this  region 
produces  in  abundance. 

In  the  district  of  Quebec,  which  produces  delicious  plums,  the  department  has 
organized  a  cooperative  society  for  the  sale  of  this  fruit  and  also  for  canning  it.  The 
crop  has  been  very  abundant,  and  except  for  the  canning  establishment,  in  which 
thousands  of  boxes  of  this  delightful  fruit  were  canned,  the  producers  would  have  lost 
a  considerable  part  of  their  crop. 

TOBACCO. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  attained  considerable  importance  in  Canada,  but 
prices  are  not  always  remunerative  for  the  planters,  because  they  do  not  deliver  a 
well -cured  product. 

With  the  object  of  improving  this  culture  and  the  preparation  of  the  tobacco,  the 
department  has  organized  an  agricultural  cooperative  society  in  the  county  of  Ron  vi  lie, 
with  a  capital  of  $34,800.  The  warehouse  of  the  association  has  received  this  year 
550.000  pounds  of  tobacco  It  has  been  carefully  cured,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it 
has  been  sold  at  much  higher  prices  than  those  obtained  by  the  members  of  the  society 
before  its  organization. 

THE  LAW. 

Each  cooperative  society  of  the  Province  has  a  legal  existence  and  is  regularly 
organized  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  a  special  law.  A  notice  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette,  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  gives  it  civil  rights.  The  shares  are 
$10  each,  payable  $1  per  year.  The  business  of  the  association  is  managed  by  five 
directors.  A  portion  of  the  profits  is  set  apart  for  the  creation  of  a  reserve  fund. 
Each  member  of  the  society  is  entitled  to  a  dividend  which  must  not  exceed  6  per 
cent  upon  the  paid-up  capital,  and  to  another  dividend  by  means  of  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  profits  is  divided  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  business  done  by  each 
member  with  the  association.  The  more  of  his  products  that  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation sells  through  its  agency  the  higher  is  his  dividend  if  the  association  is  suc- 
cessful in  its  operations.  The  board  of  directors  may  transfer  the  unpaid  shares  as 
collateral  security  for  loans  that  it  may  make. 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  OVERCOME. 

The  advantages  of  cooperation  are  well  known.  The  difficulties  which  have  to  be 
overcome  in  order  to  secure  its  satisfactory  working  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sufficient  capital,  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  the  enterprise.  This  should  be  increased  by  means  of  a  reserve  fund, 
which  should  be  added  to  year  by  year  out  of  the  profits.  In  Germany  the  reserve 
funds  of  cooperative  dairy  associations  amounted  in  1900  to  5,000,000  marks,  and 
in  1908  to  13,000,000  marks.  This  reserve  provides  against  possible  losses  that  may 
be  incurred  and  thus  assures  the  stability  and  the  permanence  of  the  society. 

The  success  of  a  cooperative  association  depends  upon  the  competency  and  the  hon- 
esty of  the  expert  or  experts  who  manage  it.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  them  suitable 
salaries.  The  failure  of  many  of  these  associations  is  due  to  the  meanness  of  their 
members,  to  the  insufficiency  of  capital,  and  to  the  incompetency  of  the  experts  or 
officers  employed  by  the  directors.  These  officials  should  be  taken  from  among 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  active  of  the  members  of  the  society.  The  book- 
keeping should  be  perfect,  and  the  supervision  severe.  The  lack  of  loyalty  to  the 
society  on  behalf  of  its  members  has  caused  the  ruin  of  several  associations.  The 
members  should  bind  themselves  by  contract  to  sell  their  products  by  the  agency  of 
the  associations,  a  contract  by  which  they  must  faithfully  abide,  no  matter  what 
offers  may  be  made  them  by  middlemen  interested  in  breaking  up  the  association 
and  in  securing  its  ruin. 

To  resume,  cooperative  associations  secure  the  following  advantages: 

(1)  They  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  agricultural  products, 
rendering  them  more  valuable  and  presenting  them  in  an  attractive  form. 

(2)  Being  nearly  always  managed  by  experts,  they  contribute  largely  to  improve 
the  methods  of  cultivation,  of  manufacture,  and  of  the  packing  of  agricultural  and 
dairy  products.  They  inform  the  members  of  such  societies  as  to  the  centers  of  sale, 
the  wants  of  the  market,  and  the  demands  of  the  consumer,  and  secure  for  them 
higher  prices  than  those  generally  received  by  isolated  farmers,  because  they  elim- 
inate useless  middlemen  and  offer  to  consumers  provisions  of  that  superior  quality 
which  is  particularly  sought  by  the  richer  classes  who,  in  their  purchases,  attach 
more  importance  to  quality  than  to  the  price  paid  for  it.  They  find  outlets  for  their 
produce  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  little  isolated  producer  to  reach. 

(3)  They  protect  sellers  against  the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  amount  of  their 
sales  and  against  the  bankruptcy  of  purchasers. 

(4)  When  they  have  a  large  enough  capital  they  place  at  the  disposal  of  their  mem- 
bers refrigerating  warehouses,  canning  establishments,  and  shops  for  the  conservation 
and  transformation  of  the  raw  material. 

We  must  therefore  develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation  among  rural  populations. 

Agricultural  lecturers  should  assist  with  their  advice  the  creation  and  the  working 
of  cooperative  associations,  particularly  for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  agricultural 
products. 

Agricultural  schools  exercise  a  most  desirable  influence  upon  methods  of  production; 
but  in  order  to  complete  this  favorable  action  cooperative  associations  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  sale  of  agricultural  products  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  associations, 
having  usually  at  their  heads  able  experts,  also  serve  in  an  efficacious  manner  for  the 
propagation  of  the  discoveries  due  to  agricultural  science. 

It  is  very  often  claimed  that  agriculture  does  not  pay.  If  it  is  not  remunerative 
to  a  good  number  of  farmers  it  is  because  they  very  often  fail  to  receive  the  full  amount 
yielded  by  their  produce.  In  order  to  make  it  lucrative  it  is  necessary  to  imitate 
the  Danish  farmers,  to  render  the  products  of  the  soil  more  valuable,  and  to  create 
organizations  which  will  assure  to  the  agricultural  classes  the  advantages  obtained 
by  an  improvement  of  the  quality  and  of  the  transformation  of  the  fruits  of  the 
ground.  When  the  farmer  receives  for  his  output  only  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer,  as  very  often  happened  in  the  past  and  still  sometimes  occurs, 
it  is  necessary  to  seek  to  improve  his  condition  and  to  cause  the  disappearance  of 
useless  middlemen.  Some  of  the  intermediaries  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  are  useful,  keep  them.  But  there  are  others  who  are  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer  alike.  These  ought  to  understand  that 
in  order  to  be  useful  to  their  fellow  beings  they  should  cease  to  be  distributors  of  food 
and  become  producers  instead.  For  too  long  a  time  the  farmer  has  neglected  the 
commercial  and  industrial  side  of  agriculture.  No  work  of  production  is  more  useful 
than  that  of  the  farmer,  but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  it  is  badly  remunerated.  This 
insufficient  remuneration  is  the  cause  of  the  depopulation  of  the  country  districts 
and  is  destructive  to  the  development  of  our  resources. 

Make  agriculture  more  remunerative,  let  the  farmers  organize  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  keep  for  themselves  the  profits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  they 
will  have  the  position  which  they  richly  merit,    Agricultural  production  will 
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increase,  roads  will  be  improved,  and  life  in  the  country  will  become  more  agree- 
able.  All  this  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

To  attain  this  most  desirable  aim  cooperative  societies  appear  to  me  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential. 

W.  H.  Ingling,  of  New  Jersey,  further  discussed  this  subject  as  follows: 

The  market  end  of  this  great  problem  has  been  generally  neglected,  and  the  farmer, 
because  he  had  no  better  way,  has  been  unconsciously  building  a  system  of  distribu- 
tion that  is  both  expensive  and  unsatisfactory. 

This  system  is  largely  responsible  for  many  of  the  ills  that  beset  the  producer.  For 
every  dollar  the  consumer  pays  for  fruit  and  vegetables  the  farmer  seldom  gets  an 
average  of  more  than  40  cents.  The  balance  goes  for  transportation  and  the  profits 
of  the  middlemen. 

In  the  manufacture  of  any  other  line  of  goods  there  are  no  such  disproportionate 
results.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  farmer  allows  five  sets  of  dealers  to  handle  his 
products  before  they  reach  the  consumer,  while  the  manufacturer  has  but  one,  except 
in  rare  instances.  He  has  cut  out  the  jobbers  and  places  his  goods  with  the  retailer 
direct.  He  was  forced  to  this  course  because  of  the  sharp  competition  in  his  line  of 
business,  and  in  doing  it  he  was  able  to  retain  part  of  the  profits  the  jobbers  were 
making  and  still  get  them  to  the  consumer  at  no  higher  if  not  lower  price. 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  average  farmer  to  make  a  shorter  road  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  he  of  necessity  must  do  it.  He  can  not  afford  longer  to  encourage  a  sys- 
tem in  which  he  pays  most  of  the  expenses.  To  illustrate,  suppose  potatoes  were 
selling  in  Chicago  at  $1  per  bushel  to  the  consumer;  the  retailer  will  take  at  least 
20  per  cent  of  it  for  his  profits,  the  wholesaler  from  whom  the  retailer  purchased  them 
will  take  10  per  cent,  the  jobber  from  whom  the  wholesaler  bought  must  have  at 
least  5  per  cent;  there  is  still  another  jobber  and  local  or  resident  buyer  who  must 
have  5  per  cent,  in  addition  the  freight  is  18  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  63  per  cent, 
leaving  the  farmer  only  37  per  cent  for  his  share  of  the  dollar.  Is  not  this  a  pernicious 
system?  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  readjustment  of  this  plan  of  distribution  so  that 
the  grower  will  get  his  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar?  Who  will  furnish  the  remedy? 
We  can  not  go,  of  course,  to  those  who  are  benefited  by  the  present  system,  but  surely 
the  one  most  interested  in  a  change  should  be  the  one  to  bring  it  about.  The  grower 
has  the  cure  in  his  own  hands  and  has  only  to  apply  it  to  receive  the  benefits. 

We  believe  cooperation  offers  great  possibilities  to  our  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
and  is  the  best  medium  by  which  the  farming  industry  can  successfully  cope  with 
the  problems  that  face  the  producers  of  farm  products. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  organized  cooperation,  whenever  honestly  and  unselfishly 
applied  and  loyally  supported,  will  bring  to  the  farmer  through  proper  distribution 
the  highest  market  price  for  his  crops,  providing  he  grows  the  best  quality  of  pro- 
duce, properly  grades  it,  and  puts  it  on  the  market  in  the  most  attractive  manner. 
More  than  this  he  can  not  ask  or  hope  to  obtain. 

Proper  distribution  is  in  the  farmer's  placing  his  goods  as  near  to  the  consumer 
by  his  original  sale  as  is  possible  and  in  the  market  that  will  give  him  the  best  returns. 
If  he  does  not  do  this  he  does  himself  an  injustice,  and  he  can  not  do  it  unless  he 
has  his  own  organization  to  make  the  distribution. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  organize  a  cooper- 
ative exchange  that  will  be  entirely  under  his  control  and  management,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  place  his  crops  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  that  are  nearest  the 
consumer  if  he  desires  to  secure  the  full  market  price  for  his  products. 

This  is  becoming  more  and  more  imperative  because  of  the  continual  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  grown  in  this  country  every  year. 

The  immense  crops  produced  in  1912  are  almost  staggering  in  their  magnitude. 
The  Government  estimate  as  given  out  October  9,  1912,  was  as  follows:  Corn, 
3.016,000.000  bushels;  wheat,  720.000,000  bushels;  oats,  1,417,000,000  bushels;  barley, 
225,000,000  bushels;  rye,  35,000,000  bushels:  potatoes,  401,000,000  bushels;  hay, 
72,000.000  tons,  besides  the  immense  quantities  of  oranges,  apples,  pears,  beans, 
and  other  fruit  and  vegetable  products,  the  total  value  of  which  is  over  $9,000,000,000. 

Now,  as  we  see  it,  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  are  the  producers  and  original 
owners  of  this  vast  quantity  of  food  products.  Why  should  not  they  be  the  distributors 
also?  The  waste  in  distributing  these  enormous  productions  under  the  system  now 
generally  in  vogue  is  very  great  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  market  con- 
ditions, and  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Much  of  this  waste  might 
be  saved  if  the  growers  would  organize  a  cooperative  exchange  and  distribute  their 
own  products,  then  they  could  see  to  it  that  the  markets  in  general  were  not  over- 
supplied.  . 
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Is  there  any  reason  why  the  farmers  should  not  own  their  elevators  in  the  grain 
districts,  their  warehouses  protected  against  frost  in  the  potato  districts  of  the  North, 
the  cold-storage  and  packing  houses  in  the  fruit  districts,  prepare  and  pack  their 
products  and  place  them  on  the  market  through  their  own  organization  instead  of 
allowing  others  to  do  this  work  for  them  at  their  expense?  Individually  they  could 
not  do  this,  but  by  joining  hands  with  their  brother  farmers  of  a  county  or  section 
they  could  do  all  of  this  and  much  more  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cooperation  has  been  forced  upon  the  sections  where  the  great 
cooperative  organizations  are  in  successful  operation  to-day.  The  old  system  of 
distribution  under  which  they  worked  proved  entirely  inadequate,  and  when  the 
year  came  in  which  everyone  had  a  bumper  crop  each  individual  grower  was  trying 
to  find  a  market  for  his  own  goods,  and  the  result  was  that  everyone  seemed  to  find 
the  same  one,  which  was  soon  greatly  oversupplied,  and  the  consequent  losses  were 
very  heavy.  To  illustrate  this  statement,  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  causes  that 
brought  about  the  organization  of  the  California  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange.  In 
1893  the  conditions  in  the  fruit  district  of  California  were  almost  identical  with  those 
stated  above,  their  crop  of  oranges  and  lemons  exceeded  all  expectation,  4,100  car- 
loads, a  large  quantity  for  them  at  that  time.  Consternation  prevailed  among  the 
growers  as  they  endeavored  to  market  their  crop  under  the  old  system.  The  results 
of  their  efforts  were  disastrous,  as  the  total  returns  in  the  entire  district  for  the  season 
were  but  a  little  more  than  the  expenses.  The  time,  labor,  and  money  expended 
were  without  avail.  Dissatisfaction  and  discontent  were  the  ruling  spirits  in  this 
community  because  of  these  conditions.  Something  had  to  be  done  and  done 
quickly.  A  convention  was  called,  and  it  was  well  attended.  Everyone  was  aroused, 
for  all  wanted  to  know  where  the  trouble  was  and  how  it  could  be  cured.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  suggested  that  overproduction  was  the  cause.  Some  ques- 
tioned whether  this  really  was  the  reason,  others  intimated  that  this  could  not  be 
the  cause,  for  4,100  cars  of  oranges  were  not  enough  to  glut  all  the  markets  in  this 
country.  As  that  amount  would  be  only  five  oranges  apiece,  there  must  be  some 
other  reason.  Then  the  inspiration  came  to  one  of  their  number,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"If  not  overproduction,  then  it  must  be  improper  distribution,  and  if  this  is  so  we 
can  find  a  remedy  if  we  will.  By  joining  together  in  a  cooperative  exchange  all 
shipments  could  be  handled  by  one  intelligent  head  from  a  central  office  with  a  full 
understanding  of  all  trade  conditions.  This  would  prevent  markets  from  being 
overstocked  and  also  open  new  ones  now  unknown  and  untouched,  thus  securing 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  all  of  our  goods."  This  was  the  keynote  of  the  meet- 
ing and  was  the  beginning  of  the  California  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange,  an  incor- 
porated cooperative  organization  which  to-day  is  the  most  perfect  and  scientific 
in  this  country.  The  result  of  the  working  of  this  great  exchange  was  that  while 
the  production  increased  from  4,100  to  31,000  cars  in  three  years,  yet  they  were  all 
sold  and  distributed  in  such  a  scientific  manner  that  each  market  received  just 
enough  of  the  fruit  to  give  good  returns  to  the  grower.  To-day  their  output  is  over 
40,000  carloads,  and  oversupplied  markets  are  unknown.  They  own  oyer  100  pack- 
ing houses,  with  all  necessary  machinery  automatically  to  assort,  classify,  and  wrap 
the  fruit  ready  for  market,  representing  an  investment  of  over  two  and  one-half 
million  dollars,  and  operated  solely  for  the  producers'  benefit.  Great  care  is  exercised 
with  the  fruit  from  the  tree  to  the  box,  and  it  is  this  care  to  have  every  box  first 
class  of  its  kind  and  the  proper  distribution  of  the  crops  that  gets  the  price.  We 
have  cited  this  example  of  the  California  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange  to  prove  that 
cooperation  among  fruit  growers  can  be  successful.  Naturally  this  movement  would 
begin  in  the  West,  because  the  increase  in  production  was  in  greater  proportion  than 
in  the  East,  and  they  of  necessity  had  to  find  the  remedy  to  meet  the  conditions 
which  were  forced  upon  them.  But  when  the  same  conditions  existed  in  the  East 
in  the  vegetable-growing  sections  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  the  farmers  were 
compelled  to  apply  the  same  remedy.  In  1898  the  conditions  in  Accomac  and 
Northampton  Counties  of  Virginia,  known  as  the  Eastern  Shore,  where  their  principal 
products  are  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  were  very  bad,  and  the  farmers  were  being 
swindled  unmercifully.  This  was  partly  because  they  were  so  far  from  the  large 
markets  and  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  truck  buyers.  Sweet  potatoes  were 
carted  4  miles  to  the  station  and  sold  for  25  cents  per  barrel.  Imagine  if  you  can  what 
the  position  of  the  grower  was  after  he  had  grown  his  crop  and  sent  his  cart  contain- 
ing 6  barrels  to  the  station  4  miles  away,  where  he  probably  could  not  deliver 
more  than  two  loads  or  12  barrels  a  day  and  was  given  the  generous  sum  of  $3  for 
his  day's  work.  The  market  in  the  city  was  $1.50  per  ban-el.  The  farmer  should 
have  been  getting  §1.08  per  barrel  f .  o.  b. ,  at  least.  He  was  therefore  being  defrauded 
out  of  83  cents  on  each  barrel.    This  wretched  state  of  affairs  caused  widespread 
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discontent,  and  as  the  interests  of  one  were  the  interests  of  all,  it  brought  the  farmers 
together  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Producs 
Exchange,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  1900.  They  begae 
business  at  once,  and  of  course  experienced  the  usual  difficulties,  as  all  do  in  thn 
first  years  of  their  existence.  The  manifest  loyalty  of  the  better  class  of  farmere 
influenced  the  vacillating  ones,  and  they  were  gradually  brought  to  see  that  their 
interests  were  identical,  and  thus  they  were  united  in  an  organization  that  ranks 
among  the  first  as  to  financial  ability  and  volume  of  business.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  in  grading  their  fruit,  they  graded  their  potatoes 
and  branded  them  "The  red  star  brand."  This  brand  is  kept  up  to  the  standard, 
and  all  potatoes  that  do  not  reach  this  quality  do  not  take  the  brand,  thus  putting  a 
quality  of  goods  on  the  market  that  always  brings  the  highest  prices.  These  potatoes 
are  graded  by  the  farmers  and  brought  to  the  station,  where  one-fifth  of  them  are 
inspected  before  the  lot  is  accepted  and  branded.  If  found  inferior  they  do  not 
carry  the  brand,  but  are  sold  as  ungraded.  Their  success  because  of  the  care  in 
the  preparation  of  their  goods  and  the  wise  distribution  given  has  been  phenomenal. 

They  have  been  in  business  12  years,  and  their  total  business  for  1911  was  $2,800,000. 
They  have  a  capital  stock  of  over  $40,000  and  a  surplus  of  over  $70,000,  and'are  paying 
a  10  per  cent  dividend  each  year. 

To  still  further  illustrate  this  subject  I  will  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  Monmouth  County  Farmers'  Exchange,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  showing  the  causes  that 
brought  it  into  existence,  how  it  was  organized ,  the  manner  in  which  it  does  its  business, 
and  the  result  of  five  years'  work,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  stimulate  others  to  follow 
the  example. 

Dissatisfaction  among  the  farmers  of  our  county  which  is  one  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducing sections  for  potatoes  in  our  State,  began  to  manifest  itself  in  1906.  They  felt 
that  their  products  passed  through  the  hands  of  too  many  dealers  and  because  of  this 
the  expenses  of  marketing  them  were  too  excessive.  Originally  the  discussion  began 
in  the  grange  meetings,  but  soon  it  became  general  among  all  of  our  farmers  throughout 
our  county.  During  this  year  little  was  accomplished  except  to  agitate  the  question 
and  keep  it  in  motion.  In  the  winter  of  1907-8  definite  action  was  taken.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  visit  the  general  office  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce 
Exchange  at  Onley.  Va.,  and  examine  their  mode  of  operations  to  see  if  we  might  not 
be  able  to  emulate  their  example  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

The  committee  made  a  very  optimistic  report,  and  as  a  result  a  meeting  of  the  farmers 
was  called  in  January,  1908,  and  was  very  largely  attended.  The  manager  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  Exchange  was  present  and  addressed  the  meeting,  explaining  their 
system  of  operation,  amount  of  business,  and  the  beneficial  results  secured  by  their 
farmers.  The  meeting  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  statements  made,  and  sub- 
scriptions for  the  capital  stock  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  were  taken.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  see  the  farmers  not  present  and  receive  their  subscriptions.  The  matter 
was  pushed  forward  vigorously  and  successfully  to  completion,  and  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Monmouth  County  Farmers'  Exchange,  which  was  duly  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  March  3.  1908,  with  an  authorized  capitalization 
of  $100,000 — 20,000  shares  with  a  par  value  of  $5  each.  The  charter  is  very  broad,  and 
we  are  empowered  to  do  any  kind  of  business  anywhere  in  the  country.  The  yearly 
output  of  white  potatoes  in  our  county  and  vicinity  is  probably  from  3,500  to  4,000 
cars  under  normal  conditions.  With  this  field  of  operation  before  us  we  could  see  no 
reason  why  our  farmers  should  not  sell  and  distribute  their  produce  as  well  as  buy  their 
seed  potatoes,  grass  seed,  Paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  all  kinds  of  insecticide  solu- 
tions, baskets,  barrels,  and  manufacture  their  fertilizers  when  they  could  do  it  at  cost. 
In  fact,  why  not  be  their  own  middlemen  and  save  the  expense  entailed  by  the  old 
system?  So  they  concluded  to  do  it.  Our  organization  is  as  follows:  We  have  a  board 
of  directors  elected  by  the  stockholders  annually.  The  directors  appoint  the  officers 
and  have  general  supervision  over  the  entire  business.  Our  general  office  is  in  the 
town  of  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  and  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  section 
in  which  we  operate.  We  have  30  loading  stations  that  extend  about  30  miles  west 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  20  miles  east  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.  We  are  connected  with  all  of  our  stations  by  telephone,  and  all  cities  and 
towns  in  the  country  by  long-distance  telephones  and  Western  Union  and  Postal 
Telegraph  Companies. 

During  the  heavy  shipping  season  we  have  a  special  office  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  located  in  our  general  office.  The  members  deliver  their  potatoes 
or  other  products  to  our  agents  at  the  stations  and  receive  a  receipt  for  them,  showing 
gross,  tare,  and  net  weight .  and  they  are  loaded  into  the  cars  for  shipment.    The  agent, 
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about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  notifies  the  manager  as  to  the  number  of  cars  he  is 
likely  to  have  loaded  by  shipping  time,  which  is  about  5  o'clock  in  our  territory. 

The  manager  and  his  assistant  in  the  meantime  have  issued  their  quotations  to  all  of 
our  salesmen  in  the  principal  cities,  either  by  telephone  or  telegraph,  and  generally  by 
3  o'clock  the  output  of  the  day  has  been  sold.  On  a  steady  market  orders  continue  to 
come  until  the  day  closes.  It  frequently  occurs  when  the  market  is  very  active  that 
our  orders  exceed  the  supply  for  the  day  by  30  to  50  cars. 

When  the  business  for  the  day  is  over  the  prices  obtained  are  averaged  and  the  farmer 
credited  with  the  average  price  for  the  same  grade  and  variety  of  stock,  no  matter  where 
he  may  have  loaded  it.  The  bills  of  lading  are  sent  to  the  general  office  so  that  the 
invoices  and  drafts  may  be  sent  out  the  same  night. 

The  price  is  given  to  each  agent  every  morning  for  the  goods  shipped  the  day  before, 
and  the  agent  notifies  the  farmers. 

We  trust  we  have  interested  you  in  stating  the  cause  of  our  existence  as  an  exchange, 
how  we  are  organized,  and  the  way  our  business  is  conducted.  Now,  just  a  word  as  to 
the  results  of  our  five  years '  work.  Beginning  with  a  membership  of  about  300  in  1908, 
our  paid-in  capital  was  $7,000.  Our  first  year's  business  amounted  to  $454,414.11. 
We  shipped  1,000  cars,  containing  203,938  barrels  of  potatoes  and  packages  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Our  seed-potato  sales  were  $39,965.45.  The  saving  to  our  members  was 
estimated  to  be  §55,000. 

In  our  second  year,  1909,  the  amount  of  business  was  $508,504.74,  an  increase  of 
$54,140.63.  The  shipments  were  about  1,200  cars,  containing  214,731  packages  of 
potatoes,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  Our  sales  for  seed  potatoes  were  larger  than  1908,  and 
our  fertilizer  sales  about  $30,000. 

Our  membership  increased  to  500  and  the  capital  stock  to  $31,275,  and  the  net  profit 
amounted  to  $6,702.53.  A  dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  paid.  It  is  estimated  that  our 
members  realized  at  least  $60,000  more  for  their  products  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
exchange. 

Our  third  year,  1910,  we  shipped  485.488  packages,  about  2,575  cars — more  than  twice 
as  many  as  the  year  before,  and  66,819  packages  more  than  in  1908  and  1909  combined. 
Our  total  sales  were  $917,562.64.  We  handled  20,000  barrels  of  seed  potatoes,  an 
increase  of  7,000  barrels,  and  paid  our  members  an  average  of  49  cents  per  bushel  for 
their  potatoes  for  the  season.  Our  fertilizer  sales  were  2,200  tons,  valued  at  $63,000, 
an  increase  of  800  tons,  all  mixed  in  our  factories  from  the  best  materials  that  can  be 
bought  and  without  a  pound  of  filler  of  any  kind.  Our  members,  beside  getting  goods 
of  the  highest  grade,  obtained  them  at  a  saving  of  $2  to  $6  per  ton.  Our  membership 
increased  to  800  and  the  capital  stock  to  $49,370.  The  net  profits  were  $12,552.15.  A 
dividend  of  5  per  cent  was  paid.  The  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the  exchange  no 
doubt  netted  our  membership  at  least  $100,000  more  than  they  would  have  received 
without  it. 

Our  shipments  for  the  fourth  year,  1911,  were  about  2,518  carloads,  containing 
487,280  packages,  an  increase  of  1,792,  notwithstanding  our  potato  yield  was  about  20 
per  cent  less  than  1910.  Our  sales  of  fertilizers  were  3,233  tons,  valued  at  $100,000,  an 
increase  of  1,233  tons.  Our  seed-potato  business  was  about  27,000  barrels,  valued  at 
$85,000,  an  increase  of  7,000  barrels  over  1910.  Our  total  business  was  $1,499,500.99, 
exceeding  1910  by  $581,938.35  and  1908,  our  first  year,  by  $1,045,086.88.  The  average 
price  paid  the  farmer  for  his  potatoes,  including  round  and  long  stock,  was  89  cents  per 
bushel.  It  is  estimated  the  farmer  received  at  least  $125,000  more  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  exchange.  The  capital  stock  had  now  reached  $74,245,  and  the  mem- 
bership roll  was  1,075. 

For  1912  we  estimate  that  our  shipments  will  be  about  2,400  cars,  though  the  yield 
per  acre  was  15  to  20  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  owing  to  extreme  dry  weather  during 
our  growing  season.  The  sales  for  fertilizer  were  4,209  tons,  valued  at  $128,000,  an 
increase  of  976  tons.  Our  seed-potato  business  will  be  about  28,000  barrels,  an  increase 
of  1,000  barrels,  with  a  value  of  $98,000.  Because  of  the  lower  prices  obtained  for  our 
products  this  year  the  amount  of  business  will  not  total  as  much  as  last  year,  probably 
a  little  less  than  a  million  dollars.  Our  people  realized  an  average  price  for  their 
potatoes  of  48  cents  per  bushel,  and  an  extra  indirect  benefit  of  at  least  $100,000. 

The  average  price  paid  our  farmers  for  the  five  years  of  our  existence  is  61  cents  per 
bushel  for  their  potatoes.  Never  in  the  history  of  potato  growing  in  our  section  has 
anything  like  this  average  for  a  group  of  five  years  been  paid  under  the  old  system. 
Our  membership  has  increased  to  1,227,  and  our  paid-in  capital  stock  is  $75,175.  The 
usual  dividend  of  5  per  cent  no  doubt  will  be  paid  on  January  1,  1913.  The  financial 
condition  of  our  exchange  to-day  is:  Capital  stock,  $75,175;  surplus,  $17,182.47; 
undivided  profits,  $7,612.75;  total,  $99,970.22. 
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Our  equipment  for  running  this  business  is  the  general  office,  situated  nearly  in  the 
center  of  our  territory,  supplied  with  an  adding  machine,  typewriter,  and  all  necessary 
filing  and  copying  devices.  At  each  of  our  loading  stations  we  have  an  office  building 
and  a  set  of  wagon  scales.  We  have  also  three  large  fertilizer  warehouses  with  about 
21,500  square  feet  of  floor  space,  situated  in  such  a  way  that  most  of  our  membership 
can  reach  them  without  having  to  freight  their  goods.  We  think  this  department  is  one 
of  the  most  important  we  have,  as  by  mixing  our  own  fertilizers  we  can  give  the  farmer 
the  very  best  grade  of  goods  at  the  lowest  price. 

Discussion. 

An  extended  general  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Hamilton, 
Gigault,  Buckley,  Dye,  Ingling,  Sandles,  McKerrow,  and  Herr,  which  brought  out 
the  facts  that  supervision  of  the  accounts  by  some  central  authority  of  audit  acting  for 
all  of  the  associations  was  most  important;  that  the  sending  out  of  men  to  organize 
the  associations  was  necessary  if  the  State  is  to  be  covered  in  any  reasonable  time ;  that 
a  State  exchange  is  necessary  in  order  to  coordinate  the  numerous  local  exchanges; 
that  the  exchanges  should  be  incorporated  under  State  laws  to  give  them  authority 
to  act  as  legal  entities;  that  the  dividends  on  stock  should  not  be  more  than  5  or  6 
per  cent  on  its  par  value,  and  that  the  amount  any  person  should  receive  should  be 
limited  to  prevent  speculators  purchasing  a  controlling  interest  and  dominating  the 
organization;  that  a  single  vote  is  all  that  any  one  person  should  be  able  to  cast,  no 
matter  how  much  stock  he  may  own  in  the  association. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Session,  Tuesday,  November  12,  1913. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

W.  A.  Withers.  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  would  like  to  introduce  and  move  its 
reference  to  the  committee  on  resolutions  (see  p.  85). 

On  motion  of  F.  S.  Cooley,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  by  the  president 
to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  association  of  colleges  and  stations  on  pending 
Federal  legislation  in  regard  to  agricultural  extension. 

This  committee  consisted  of  F.  S.  Cooley,  A.  M.  Soule,  and  R.  A.  Pearson. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION  FOR  FARM  INSURANCE. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  B.  B.  Hare,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
follows: 

The  system  of  economy  of  every  country  of  the  world  is  to  an  extent  undeveloped 
and  one-sided,  it  being  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the  improvement  of  industry  and 
commerce,  while  little  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  agriculture.  The 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  industrial  and  commercial  banks,  and  other  enter- 
prises all  have  manifold  arrangements  for  credit,  insurance,  circulation  of  money, 
and  other  economic  institutions  for  facilitating  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
their  business,  but  the  agricultural  industry  is  seriously  handicapped  for  the  lack  of 
all  of  these  institutions.  The  system  does  not  deserve  special  criticism,  for  it  ia  in 
obedience  to  the  natural  course  of  economic  history  for  towns,  cities,  and  centers  of 
intercourse  first  to  develop  the  means  of  intercourse  and  encourage  their  operation 
by  the  development  of  industries  and  institutions  by  which  they  are  to  be  nurtured 
and  sustained.  But  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  that  public  and  private  endeavor 
should  be  reminded  of  this  one-sidedness  of  our  system  of  economy  and  of  their  obli- 
gations toward  the  development  of  those  financial  agencies  and  institutions  which  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  speak  of  all  the  financial  institutions  desirable 
for  agriculture,  a  number  of  which  have  already  been  ably  discussed  in  your  presence, 
but  we  will  deal  only  with  the  subject  of  insurance — cooperative  insurance — cooper- 
ative farm  insurance — and  in  this  we  will  make  no  pretense  to  develop  the  theme  in 
all  its  details. 
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Ideas  and  practices  of  insurance  date  back  for  centuries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  civilized  countries  some  one  or  more  methods 
of  insurance  or  indemnity  have  been  in  use,  and  that  some  of  the  older  systems  or 
their  modified  forms  are  still  in  use.  It  was  customary  in  feudal  Europe  to  have  the 
house  of  a  vassal  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  State  provided  it  was  lost  by  reason 
of  fire.  The  English  Government  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  a  method  of  granting 
relief  in  case  of  loss  by  accidental  fires;  but  it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  we  find  the  practice  of  insurance  becoming  practically 
universal.  To-day  the  principle  of  insurance  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  practical  economy,  and  as  an  institution  its  value  can  not  be  measured  or 
estimated  in  figures,  but  by  the  elimination  of  chance  to  a  large  extent  from  business 
and  conduct  and  the  substitution  of  confidence  it  contributes  a  supreme  value  to 
the  social  economy  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  insurance,  usually  classified  as  joint-stock  companies 
and  mutual-insurance  companies,  the  distinction  being  that  in  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany the  stockholders  contribute  all  the  capital,  pay  all  the  expenses,  bear  the  losses, 
and  take  the  profits;  while  in  a  mutual  company  the  members  of  both  insurers  and 
insured  all  contribute  to  a  fund  from  which  expenses  and  losses  are  paid  and  the 
profits  are  divided  in  proportion  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  insured.  The  more 
modern  plan  of  cooperative  insurance  aims  to  eliminate  profits  in  the  way  of  a  dividend 
and  indemnify  its  members  against  loss  or  damage  of  their  property  by  contributing 
only  enough  to  bear  expenses  and  to  meet  all  losses,  profits  going  to  the  insured  in 
the  way  of  decreased  premiums,  met  on  the  principle  of  mutual  assessment  after  the 
loss. 

Cooperative  farm  insurance,  differing  administratively  from  the  old-line  mutual 
insurance,  is  a  term  used  primarily  to  represent  a  system  of  business  peculiar  to  farm 
life — a  combination  of  farmers  working  together  for  the  purpose  of  economizing  or 
decreasing  the  price  usually  paid  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  their  business, 
etc.,  against  sudden  and  unexpected  losses.  The  bedrock  principle  upon  which  it  is 
based  is  the  elimination  of  individual  competition  and  the  substitution  of  mutual 
help,  where  each  strives  for  the  good  of  the  social  body,  and  the  social  body  in  turn 
cares  for  the  individual  in  the  case  of  a  loss. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  while  the  public  recognizes  insurance  as  a  very  vital  factor 
in  the  world's  system  of  economy,  so  little  attention  in  modern  times  has  been  given 
to  the  subject  by  the  agricultural  classes.  Risks  amounting  to  over  $65,000,000,000 
were  carried  last  year  by  life,  casualty,  marine,  and  fire  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  about  2  per  cent  of  it  was  carried  by  farmers,  yet  they  repre- 
sent between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  and  own  more  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country. 

It  is  true  that  farmers  have  recognized  the  value  of  insurance  and  are  enjoying  its 
benefits  to  an  extent  in  some  countries,  still  it  is  obviously  neglected  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  industry  in  our  own  country.  A  number  of  reasons  could  be  assigned 
for  the  apparent  negligence  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  adopt  a  system 
of  insurance  just  as  other  great  wealth-producing  industries.  It  may  be  that  the 
farmers'  homes,  barns,  and  other  buildings,  farm  implements,  live  stock,  crops,  etc.,  are 
thought  not  to  be  subject  to  as  great  risks  as  in  other  enterprises  usually  located  in 
towns  and  cities.  However,  the  farmer  assumes  the  risk  of  droughts,  floods,  insect 
pests,  live-stock  epidemics,  etc.,  which  are  just  as  great  or  greater  in  proportion  to 
risks  assumed  by  men  engaged  in  other  industries.  Damage  by  insects  alone  amounts 
to  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  United  States.  Farm  insurance,  therefore,  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  is  just  as  significant  as  industrial  insurance  and  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  farmer  in  his  business  as  it  is  to  the  protection  of 
hundreds  of  other  enterprises. 

But  why  should  we  deal  with  the  abstract?  The  average  farmer  needs  but  little 
argument  to  show  him  the  economic  advantage  of  insurance;  what  he  needs  is  a  plan 
or  way  by  which  he  can  protect  his  business  at  a  cost  commensurate  with  the  risks 
assumed,  or  at  a  cost  he  can  afford  to  pay.  The  stock  companies  do  not  meet  this 
requirement,  for  in  the  first  place  they  must  have  rates  sufficiently  high  to  take  care 
of  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the  class  and  leave  a  fair  profit  for  the  stockholders. 
To  meet  the  high  premium  rates  and  the  obvious  discrimination  most  companies 
make  in  increasing  the  rate  on  farm  property,  farmers  in  many  countries,  and  at 
various  times,  have  resorted  to  many  plans  with  the  hope  of  securing  insurance  at 
more  reasonable  rates.  In  some  countries  they  have  formed  associations  and  entered 
into  agreements  with  insurance  companies  with  the  view  of  obtaining  reductions  on 
the  premium  rates  for  their  members  and  of  saving  them  the  expenses  in  the  way  of 
commissions  to  agents  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  policy.  This  is  espe- 
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cially  true  of  a  number  of  Belgian  associations.  For  example,  the  Boeranbond 
Beige,  in  1908,  obtained  a  reduction  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  on  the  ordin&'ry  rate 
premiums  in  favor  of  17,504  policies  insuring  against  fire  to  the  value  of  119,170,050 
francs. 

Cooperative  farm-insurance  companies  have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  countries 
and  now  seem  to  be  the  logical  and  most  economic  system  of  insurance  for  protecting 
farm  property  against  accident,  damage  by  fire,  flood,  and  other  unexpected  and 
unprepared-for  misfortunes.  The  leading  societies  are  cattle  insurance,  agricultural 
fire  insurance,  insurance  against  hail,  floods,  insect  pests,  agricultural  accidents, 
etc.  These  organizations  have  made  substantial  gains  within  the  last  few  years  in 
several  of  the  European  countries,  especially  in  France,  where  the  passage  of  the 
insurance  act  by  the  French  Parliament  in  1900  exempted  all  agricultural  mutual- 
insurance  societies,  managed  and  administered  gratuitously  and  not  aiming  at  any 
profits,  from  all  stamps,  registration  dues,  etc.  The  live-stock  societies  in  1900  num- 
bered 2,264,  with  135,817  members,  insuring  a  capital  of  100,807,194  francs,  while 
in  1910  the  societies  numbered  8,428,  with  438,210  members,  insuring  a  capital  of 
532,807,990  francs.  The  agricultural  cooperative  fire-insurance  societies  are  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner  as  the  live-stock  mutual  societies,  the  number  of  which 
increased  from  5  societies,  with  534  members,  and  a  capital  of  3,652,116  francs  in 
1902,  to  2,187  societies,  with  89,955  members,  and  an  estimated  insured  capital  of 
1,044,376,753  francs  in  1910. 

The  societies  are  divided  according  to  their  system  of  working  into  three  classes. 
(1)  Organizations  with  fixed  premiums — those  which  exact  a  certain  sum  from 
their  members  at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  (2)  Organizations  with  variable  pre- 
miums; that  is,  societies  which  exact  payment  from  their  members  only  in  case  of 
a  loss,  prorated  according  to  the  amount  of  the  loss  and  the  relation  each  member's 
insurance  bears  to  that  loss.  (3)  Organizations  with  a  mixed  system  of  premiums, 
partaking  both  of  the  nature  of  the  fixed  and  the  variable  societies.  The  members 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  contribute  a  fixed  premium,  usually  one-half  per  cent 
on  the  amount  of  insurance  carried.  This  forms  a  sort  of  reserve  fund.  Some  years 
it  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  losses,  but  in  case  it  is  not  sufficient,  the  fund  is  drawn  upon 
to  compensate  the  loser  for  part  of  his  loss  immediately  after  it  occurs,  then  an  assess- 
ment is  made  on  the  members  for  the  balance,  which  is  paid  to  the  loser  upon  col- 
lecting the  assessment.  In  no  case  do  the  societies  pay  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  loss  incurred. 

The  grange  insurance  companies  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  few  of  the  other  States 
are  conducted  very  much  upon  the  plan  of  the  French  societies  and  serve  to  illustrate 
the  possibilities  of  agricultural  cooperation  for  farm  insurance  in  the  United  States. 
These  companies  are  managed  entirely  by  grangers,  and  insurance  is  given  to  no 
one  except  a  granger  in  good  standing.  The  territory  over  which  each  organization 
operates  is  usually  confined  to  a  single  county.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious. 
The  members  in  selecting  their  officers  are  in  a  position  to  know  them  personally 
or  know  whether  they  are  men  of  discriminating  judgment  and  business  ability. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  officers  either  know  or  can  easily  learn  of  the  character  of 
the  men  whom  they  insure.  There  is  a  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole.  The  societies  are  operated  on  the  principle  of  the  French 
societies  that  exact  a  variable  premium.  Of  the  200  or  more  such  insurance  companies 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  18  are  carrying  risks  of  over  $60,000,000.  The  working 
plan  of  these  societies  is  exceedingly  simple.  A  farmer  simply  makes  application 
to  the  society  for  insurance,  whereupon  an  officer,  who  is  a  farmer  and  has  a  knowledge 
of  farm  property,  makes  a  personal  examination  of  his  property  and  estimates  its 
value.  If  it  should  be  a  building,  and  the  officer  should  place  its  value,  say,  at 
$1,500,  insurance  is  granted  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  for  which  the  insurer  gives  what 
is  usually  called  a  premium  note  for  an  amount  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
organization.  In  a  number  of  companies  the  amount  is  $50  for  $1,000  insurance 
covering  a  period  of  five  years.  This  note  is  held  as  a  basis  of  the  company's  resources 
until  the  expiration  of  the  insured  period,  when  it  is  returned  to  the  insured,  provided 
he  has  paid  all  assessments.  One  of  the  most  commendable  features  of  cooperative 
insurance  as  brought  out  by  these  and  other  similar  organizations  is  the  almost  com- 
plete elimination  of  overhead  charges,  which  is  usually  the  most  costly  item  of 
insurance.  There  are  no  commissions  to  agents,  no  high-salaried  officers,  no  expensive 
office  equipment,  or  high  rentals.  A  report  of  one  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  fire 
insurance  companies  of  Wisconsin  in  1910  shows  the  administrative  expenses  to 
have  been  as  follows:  Amount  paid  to  president,  $15;  secretary,  $50;  directors,  $14; 
postage,  printing,  stationery,  etc.,  $85.30;  total,  $164.30;  and  the  risks  carried 
amounted  to  $1,199,119.  The  report  of  a  similar  company  in  Connecticut  shows  the 
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following  expenses  in  1911:  Salaries,  fees,  and  all  other  charges  of  officers,  $125; 
advertising,  printing,  and  stationery,  $11.40;  postage,  telegrams,  telephone,  and 
express,  $6.84;  State  taxes  on  premiums,  43  cents;  licenses  and  fees  to  insurance 
department,  $10;  total,  $153.67.  The  risks  carried  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted 
to  $266,660. 

The  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Elevator  Mutual  Insurance  Association 
of  Iowa,  said  in  a  communication  of  some  time  back  that  up  until  the  organization 
of  their  company  three  years  ago  they  had  paid  as  much  as  $20  per  thousand  per 
annum  in  mutual-insurance  companies,  claiming  to  furnish  insurance  at  actual  cost, 
and  this  he  did  not  question,  for  as  he  said:  "They  were  using  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  all  moneys  collected  in  their  expense  accounts. "  Under  the  cooperative  plan, 
he  said,  "the  average  cost  to  our  policy  holders  for  a  little  over  three  years  has  been 
$5.35  per  thousand  per  annum,  the  cost  per  thousand  for  1911  being  $1.95. "  The 
risks  carried  by  this  company  on  January  1,  1912,  amounted  to  $889,388.  The  com- 
pany employs  no  solicitors  and  pays  no  salaries,  allowing  the  secretary  a  wage  of  $5 
and  other  officers  and  directors  $4  per  day  for  time  actually  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  company.    The  company  charges  a  $1  policy  fee. 

In  a  recent  communication  with  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Georgetown,  Ind.,  the  secretary  says:  "Our  company  has  about  750  mem- 
bers with  something  over  $800,000  of  property  insured.  We  make  no  assessments 
only  in  case  of  a  loss.  Our  assessments  have  been  very  light,  ranging  from  5  cents 
to  15  cents  on  $100  per  year.  We  have  no  trouble  in  collecting  the  assessments. " 
One  of  the  farmers'  cooperative  hail-insurance  companies  of  Iowa  shows  in  a  state- 
ment made  in  connection  with  its  report  for  last  year  that  it  had  paid  in  losses  to 
farmers  over  $1,200,000  within  the  last  19  years,  which  was  more  than  77  per  cent 
of  all  moneys  collected  from  them,  leaving  less  than  23  per  cent  to  pay  all  expenses. 
The  Farm  Property  Mutual  Insurance  Association  of  Iowa  recently  issued  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  for  a  period  of  five  years  ending  with  1910,  the  stock  companies 
of  the  State  had  collected  from  their  policy  holders  during  that  time  $14,722,769.71 
and  had  returned  to  them  in  losses  36  cents  of  each  dollar  collected,  and  kept  for 
dividends  and  expenses  64  cents  of  each  dollar  collected,  while  the  mutual  insurance 
companies  of  the  State  had  collected  from  their  policy  holders  during  the  same  period, 
$6,162,649.23,  and  had  returned  to  them  in  the  way  of  losses  60  cents  on  each  dollar 
collected  and  kept  40  cents  for  expenses.  The  statement  shows,  further,  that  this 
individual  company  had  returned  to  its  policy  holders  69  cents  of  each  dollar  collected 
and  kept  31  cents  for  expenses  for  the  five  years  from  1907  to  1911,  inclusive.  It  is 
significant  to  note  just  here  that  while  this  is  a  good  showing  for  a  mutual  company 
which  insures,  in  addition  to  farm  property,  detached  town  dwellings  and  barns, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Briar  Creek  Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of  Pennsyl- 
vania shows  that  it  was  carrying  risks  to  the  amount  of  $11,718,079  at  the  end  of  1911, 
and  returned  to  its  policy  holders  that  year  in  the  way  of  losses  89  cents  of  each  dollar 
collected  and  kept  11  cents  for  expenses.  These  examples  illustrate  the  message 
I  bring  to  you  as  farmers'  institute  workers  of  this  country.  They  prove  to  my  mind 
that  cooperation  for  farm  insurance  is  not  a  charitable  scheme  nor  the  dream  of  a 
theorist,  but  a  sound,  business,  and  economic  principle  underlying  the  practice  of 
modern  agriculture. 

I  wish  to  say  just  here  that  the  purpose  of  agricultural  insurance  is  not  limited  to 
the  prevention  of  a  serious  pecuniary  loss  to  a  few  farmers  by  distributing  it  among 
many,  for  the  mere  payment  of  a  loss  to  a  few  is  only  one  advantage  of  farm  insurance. 
There  are  other  advantages  of  vital  economic  importance  to  the  agricultural  class 
and  agriculture  as  an  industry.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  would  be  the  tendency 
it  would  have  to  keep  the  money  paid  for  insurance  in  the  rural  districts;  another 
would  be  the  stimulus  it  would  give  to  credit — the  guaranty  it  would  give  to  capital 
that  many  of  the  risks  to  which  it  is  at  present  exposed  would  be  eliminated.  The 
merchant,  with  his  insured  stock  in  trade,  gets  from  the  banker  all  the  money  he 
needs  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  to  carry  on  his  business.  The  merchant  simply 
gives  his  word  of  honor,  which  the  banker  considers  good.  He  knows  that  if  his 
stock  in  trade  should  be  accidentally  destroyed ,  there  is  back  of  it  an  insured  security ; 
but  when  the  farmer  goes  to  the  banker  for  a  small  loan,  he  is  told  that  his  honesty  is 
not  doubted,  his  ability  to  repay  the  loan  is  not  questioned,  provided  a  disaster  of  no 
kind  should  befall  his  business;  but  his  stock  in  trade  is  not  sufficient  security  to 
warrant  the  loan,  for  it  is  subject  to  a  number  of  risks,  and  if  destroyed  there  is  no 
further  security.  Capital,  therefore,  does  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  the  merchant's 
or  manufacturer's  avenue  of  trade,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  farmer,  capital  not  only 
hesitates  but  refuses  to  enter  into  his  avenue  of  business.  Agricultural  cooperation 
for  farm  insurance  would  be  a  means  of  redirecting  the  stream  of  capital  and  cause  it 
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to  flow  back  to  the  farms  and  in  turn  diminish  the  fluctuations  in  the  annual  income 
of  the  farming  class. 

You  have  heard  much  at  this  meeting  concerning  the  basic  elements  of  agricultural 
cooperation.  I  only  wish  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying cooperative  farm  insurance  are  the  same  as  those  underlying  any  other  phase 
of  agricultural  cooperation.  However,  observation  has  shown  that  in  successful 
cooperative  insurance  there  must  be:  (1)  No  salaried  officers,  unless  it  be  the  secre- 
tary. Not  that  men  should  work  for  nothing,  but  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the 
day  or  amount  of  service  rendered.  (2)  There  should  be  no  dividends.  (3)  There 
must  be  brotherly  interest  and  a  square  deal  for  each  member.  (4)  The  territory 
over  which  the  association  operates  should  be  confined  to  a  community  or  neighbor- 
hood, unless  the  society  is  well  organized  and  the  transactions  are  but  few  during  the 
year,  as  in  agricultural  fire  insurance,  then  it  is  advisable  to  extend  the  membership 
over  a  wider  area,  covering  a  county,  a  judicial  circuit,  or  congressional  district.  If, 
however,  the  insurance  is  to  cover  risks  like  famine,  frosts,  floods,  etc.,  the  area  should 
be  still  larger,  for  if  all  the  members  live  in  the  same  community,  the  same  natural 
calamity  may  affect  them  all  and  bring  the  society  to  the  verge  of  ruin;  consequently, 
the  operation  of  the  organization  should  extend  over  as  wide  a  sphere  as  possible. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  establishing  small  territorial  insurance  societies  con- 
federated into  a  national  insurance  association,  which  would  make  farm  insurance 
possible  and  advantageous  against  accident,  local  epidemics,  or  a  natural  calamity 
of  wide  scope. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  agricultural  cooperation  for  farm  insurance  arise  from 
a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  from  a  want  of  incentives  to  cooperation  in  the 
neighborhoods,  and  particularly  from  a  lack  of  personal  sympathetic  contact  between 
farmers.  The  problem,  therefore,  of  cooperation  for  farm  insurance  is  to  bring  about 
this  contact — to  bring  about  a  quickening  recognition  of  individual  and  community 
interest  among  farmers,  not  necessarily  a  schooling  in  morality  or  ethics,  but  a 
campaign  which  will  emphasize  the  economic  advantage  of  associated  effort  of  the 
farmer,  for  the  farmer,  and  by  the  farmer. 

I  am  also  submitting  herewith  a  form  of  constitution  of  a  State  mutual-insurance 
company,  also  constitution  and  by-laws  of  a  county  mutual-insurance  company,  and 
a  report  of  a  county  mutual-insurance  company,  showing  the  method  of  stating  losses 
for  the  year. 

Discussion. 

George  McKerrow.  We  have  had  experience  enough  in  Wisconsin  along  coop- 
erative farm-insurance  lines  to  back  up  every  statement  in  that  paper.  We  have  been 
discussing  cooperation  at  farmers'  institutes  in  Wisconsin  for  25  or  26  years.  We  very 
soon  found  that  we  could  convince  the  farmers  quicker  that  they  ought  to  build  a 
cooperative  cheese  factory,  a  cooperative  creamery,  or  create  a  cooperative  fruit- 
shipping  organization,  or  something  of  that  kind  by  simply  referring  them  to  the 
cooperative  fire-insurance  company  existing  in  the  group  of  towns  to  which  they 
might  belong. 

Theodore  Brown.  In  New  Jersey  we  have  a  cooperative  fire  insurance  that 
insures  the  property  of  the  members  of  the  Grange  practically  over  the  whole  State. 
It  has  been  very  successful  and  is  the  strongest  in  the  State. 

H.  C.  Price  introduced  a  resolution  with  reference  to  agricultural  credit,  which  waa 
referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions.    (See  p.  85.) 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION  FOR  PROVIDING  FARM  LABOR. 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  A.  L.  Cance,  of  Massachusetts: 

There  are  few  new  tilings  under  the  sun,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  first 
American  cooperative  association  organized  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
farm  labor  has  not  yet  been  born;  and  in  Europe  perhaps  the  least  developed  and 
most  rare  form  of  cooperation  is  that  concerned  with  the  supply  or  employment  of 
human  labor  in  agriculture. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  distressing  truth  is  that  the  problem  of  the  supply  of 
farm  hands  is  almost  universal.  In  common  with  the  United  States  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe  is  facing  the  question  of  rural  depopulation  and  the  insufficiency 
of  field  workers  and  house  servants  for  all  or  part  of  the  year.    In  many  districts,  both 
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here  and  abroad,  farmers  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  procure  hired  help,  and  thousands 
have  given  up  in  despair  and  left  the  countryside  or  allowed  arable  fields  to  revert 
to  brush  and  pasture  and  incipient  forestation.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  solve  the  hired-man  problem,  few  of  which  have  met  with  any  degree  of  success; 
some  of  our  most  keen  and  practical  agricultural  experts  have  declared  the  situation 
insoluble. 

The  problem  of  farm  labor  has  many  phases  and  is  complicated  by  a  myriad  of 
conditions,  local,  temporal,  and  inherent.  The  case  of  the  berry  grower  who  wants 
a  hundred  hands  for  light  labor  during  the  month  of  June  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  potato  grower  who  needs  a  dozen  strong  men  for  three  weeks  in  the  fall,  or  the 
isolated  grain  farmer  who  demands  one  man  for  nine  months  and  three  additional 
hands  in  haying  time  and  harvest.  The  number  wanted,  the  season  and  period  of 
employment,  the  character  and  race  of  the  laborers  sought,  the  sort  of  work,  the  locality 
of  employment,  the  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  service — these  and  other  factors 
serve  to  complicate  the  situation  and  make  consistent  or  uniform  methods  of  meeting 
it  impossible. 

Though  the  United  States  has  made  no  purposeful,  organized  cooperative  endeavors 
in  this  direction,  several  sporadic,  informal  schemes  for  procuring  labor  without 
conscious,  unified,  or  concerted  action  have  been  attempted  with  various  degrees  of 
success.  Nevertheless  any  suggestions  with  reference  to  possible  cooperative  under- 
takings must  be  in  the  main  based  on  theory. 

The  subject  as  given  lends  itself  to  discussion  under  at  least  four  phases  or  propo- 
sitions : 

(1)  The  formation  of  cooperative  societies,  such  as  one  finds  in  Germany  or 
France,  designed  to  procure  groups  of  laborers  from  foreign  countries  or  from  urban 
centers  to  distribute  under  certain  fixed  contractual  conditions  among  the  individual 
members  of  the  association.    In  other  words,  a  cooperative  farm-empioyment  bureau. 

(2)  The  cooperative  employment  and  use  of  crews  of  laborers  for  special  tasks  on 
the  farms  of  the  members,  as,  for  example,  in  weeding  vegetables,  gathering  fruit,  etc. 

(3)  The  cooperative  or  corporate  association  of  the  laborers  themselves  into  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  services,  such  as  putting  up  hay,  gather- 
ing apples,  weeding  and  hoeing  sugar  beets,  stripping  tobacco,  and  the  like.  Such 
associations  of  laborers  are  not  unknown  in  Europe  and  are  occasionally  organized  in 
the  United  States. 

(4)  Collective  farming,  either  by  small  farmers  or  by  gangs  of  laborers  who  obtain 
land  on  which  to  conduct  agricultural  enterprises  in  common.  This  may  be  called 
"cooperative  production."  Of  the  many  collective  farms  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Serria, 
and  other  countries  by  far  the  larger  number  are  not  communistic.  The  land  is  rented 
in  a  body  by  an  association  of  peasants  who  then  divide  it  into  tracts  which  the  mem- 
bers cultivate  independently  of  each  other.  Some  few  collective  farms,  however, 
are  really  cooperative  undertakings  where  all  the  cooperators  work  together  in  pro- 
duction. 

With  regard  to  the  first  proposition  it  would  seem  that  some  form  of  cooperative 
employment  bureau  might  be  of  decided  advantage,  especially  in  procuring  immigrant 
laborers  for  a  given  community  or  an  agricultural  subindustry.  One  of  the  outstanding 
objections  to  agricultural  employment  on  the  part  of  immigrants  is  the  fact  that  they 
must  be  separated  from  their  own  kind.  If  50  Belgians,  Germans,  or  Poles  could 
be  engaged  in  one  community  instead  of  a  solitary  one  or  two,  very  much  less  diffi- 
culty would  be  encountered  both  in  securing  and  in  retaining  them. 

The  business  of  such  a  society  would  be  to  ascertain  the  number  and  kind  of  laborers 
wanted  within  a  limited  area  by  its  members,  to  fix  the  maximum  and  minimum 
wages,  perquisites,  and  allowances,  and  to  secure  from  each  member  a  signed  contract 
binding  him  to  employ  for  a  specified  period  the  laborers  procured  for  him  by  the 
society,  Avhose  specifications  should  be  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

Furthermore,  the  contract  should  contain  definite  stipulations  as  to  wages,  hours, 
holidays,  food,  housing,  duties,  privileges,  and  conditions  of  labor  to  which  both 
employer  and  laborer  must  agree  under  penalty  of  such  forfeit  as  the  cooperative 
society  may  determine.  The  society  should  be  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  contractual  obligations,  under  an  agreement  similar  to  that  formulated  by  the 
beet-sugar  corporations,  who  provide  the  growers  with  laborers  to  cultivate  their 
beets,  the  growers  paying  for  the  service  at  specified  rates  under  a  tripartite  contract. 

Several  years  ago  in  a  certain  tobacco  section  of  the  United  States  two  large  growers 
undertook  to  provide  themselves  and  their  neighbors  with  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
tobacco  hands,  somewhat  as  outlined  above,  at  so  much  per  laborer.  They  went  to 
New  York,  employed  an  interpreter  and  secured  their  workers  as  they  disembarked. 
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The  method  worked  successfully  for  several  years  until  the  immigrants,  having  learned 
the  route,  came  directly  to  the  locality  in  sufficient  numbers  without  solicitation  by 
the  agents.  That  this  would  be  the  history  and  outcome  of  cooperative  bureaus  for 
similar  purposes  there  is  little  doubt. 

Moreover,  such  a  society  ought  to  cooperate  with  the  State  bureaus  of  employment 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration;  it  should  be  a  local  clearing  house  for 
agricultural  labor  and  might  set  the  standard  of  wages  and  conditions  of  farm  labor 
in  the  community. 

The  details  of  a  cooperative  association  of  this  kind  would  need  to  be  worked  out 
with  some  care  to  insure  efficiency,  economy,  and  mutual  protection.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  and  the  feasibility  of  an  organization  to  this  end. 
In  France  two  syndicates,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  Polish  laborers  directly  from  their  native  villages.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Polish  immigrant  laborers  are  imported  by  private  labor  agencies, 
who  have  been  exploiting  the  laborers  and  breaking  faith  with  the  farmers  for  private 
profit.  The  abuses  which  have  arisen  have  been  many,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  correct 
these  evils  that  the  cooperatives  have  been  formed. 

I  believe  that  a  local  cooperative  society  as  outlined  above,  capable  of  providing 
employment  for  50  to  100  laborers  throughout  the  year,  might  make  known  the  oppor- 
tunities for  work  on  farms,  enlarge  the  labor  supply,  provide  more  satisfactory  laborers, 
relieve  to  some  extent  intermittent,  seasonal  congestion  and  scarcity  of  farm  hands, 
and  by  acting  as  a  clearing  house  for  farm  labor,  lessen  the  number  of  idle  days  and 
lengthen  the  period  of  labor  for  the  employees.  Not  the  least  of  its  achievements 
would  be  the  standardizing  of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labor.  Many  of  these 
results  might  be  brought  about  by  an  aggressive  State  employment  office,  but  up  to 
date  the  Kansas  bureau  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  got  in  close  touch  with  the 
farmers.  Local  cooperatives  might  well  serve  the  purpose  of  local  agencies  and  operate 
as  far  as  possible  with  the  State  office.  This  concentration  and  correlation  of  agencies 
will  soon  be  brought  about  in  France  under  the  authority  of  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Labor. 

Under  the  second  proposition,  the  cooperative  employment  of  labor,  some  begin- 
nings, not  consciously  cooperative,  have  been  made.  Both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  some  more  or  less  effective  societies  for  the  purchase  and  use  of  farm  machinery 
are  now  in  existence.  From  the  cooperative  purchase  of  a  spraying  apparatus  or  a 
clover  huller  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  cooperative  employment  of  the  crew  that  handles 
the  machine.  Some  rather  difficult  problems  are  likely  to  arise  in  connection  with 
the  joint  purchase  of  farm  implements,  and  in  the  United  States  the  problem  has 
usually  been  solved  by  allowing  one  man  to  purchase  the  machine  which  he  operates 
for  his  neighbors  or  rents  to  them  at  a  fixed  price.  This  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  case 
of  expensive  machines.  Thrashing  outfits,  corn  shredders,  cotton  gins,  clover  hullers, 
outfits  for  filling  silos,  digging  ditches,  sometimes  for  spraying  orchards,  cutting  grain, 
steam  plowing,  sawing  wood,  and  other  operations  with  or  without  the  full  complement 
of  operators,  are  becoming  increasingly  common  throughout  this  country.  Other 
things  being  equal,  there  is  a  decided  gain  in  efficiency  when  the  same  crew  handles  a 
machine  day  after  day.  For  this  reason,  and  because  laborers  for  a  short  period  are 
frequently  hard  to  procure,  the  machine  owner  usually  furnishes  all  or  most  of  the 
crew  necessary.  Where  competition  is  keen  enough  to  assure  adequate  service  at 
reasonable  rates  there  is  little  direct  gain  in  cooperative  ownership  and  use.  But  in 
a  community  where  one  or  more  specialized  crops  are  grown,  requiring  the  services 
of  a  considerable  body  of  laborers  for  a  short  season,  the  cooperative  employment  of  a 
gang  or  crew  of  hands  to  handle  certain  machines  owned  by  individual  members  or 
to  perform  certain  tasks  is  entirely  feasible  and  would  be  decidedly  advantageous. 

In  most  sections  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  would  be  quite  impossible  were  it  not 
that  the  sugar  companies  furnish  gangs  of  laborers  who  go  from  farm  to  farm  to  weed, 
thin,  hoe,  pull,  top,  and  pile  the  beets  at  a  given  price  per  acre.  Accompanied  by 
portable  shanties  or  cabins  on  wheels,  they  carry  their  beds  and  board  with  them, 
they  give  the  housewife  no  additional  work,  and  the  farmer  is  relieved  of  all  the  anxiety 
and  trouble  incident  to  hiring  a  transient  crew  several  times  during  the  season  to  culti- 
vate his  crop. 

What  the  sugar  company  is  able  to  do  for  its  growers  a  number  of  small  onion  or  fruit 
or  potato  growers  should  be  able  to  do  cooperatively.  The  crew  should  be  paid  as  a 
whole,  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day,  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  man,  follow 
an  itinerary  decided  upon  by  the  cooperative  association,  and  otherwise  conform  to 
rules  mutually  agreed  upon.  An  arrangement  of  this  sort  would  make  possible  the 
growing  of  small  acreages  of  perishable  money  crops  over  a  much  wider  area,  with 
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more  economy  and  efficiency  than  under  the  present  system,  would  give  the  laborers 
the  incentive  of  a  longer  season  of  labor,  the  opportunity  to  increase  their  wages  by 
greater  industry  and  skill,  and  the  assurance  of  comparatively  steady  employment 
during  the  period  of  contract. 

A  crew  of  potato  harvesters,  onion  gatherers,  or  fruit  pickers  and  packers  going  from 
farm  to  farm,  hired  under  contract  by  a  cooperation  of  growers,  is  by  no  means  vision- 
ary or  Utopian.  Crews  of  fruit  handlers  are  in  effect  already  in  operation  among  the 
cooperative  fruit  societies  of  the  West.  To  assure  success  it  is  essential  that  the  prod- 
uct be  specialized  in  a  community  and  that  the  acreage  be  sufficient  and  not  too  widely 
scattered.  Many  problems  of  administration  present  themselves,  but  patience  and 
intelligent  management  will  in  due  time  bring  about  the  necessary  adjustments. 

As  to  companies  of  laborers. — When  the  farm  laborers  of  the  United  States  become  a 
little  more  class  conscious,  united,  and  enterprising,  we  may  look  for  organization  of 
small  cooperating  groups,  like  the  old-time  sheep-shearing  or  cattle-driving  crews,  to 
perform  special  agricultural  tasks.  In  a  few  parts  of  Europe  these  associations  of 
laborers  have  found  a  place  in  the  rural  economy,  and  unorganized  groups  are  found 
here  and  there  in  this  country. 

Economically  they  are  justified  by  their  superior  efficiency.  They  know  each  other, 
and  each  knows  and  does  the  task  for  which  he  has  special  aptitude;  they  acquire 
skill,  quickness,  and  facility,  and  gain  by  organized,  systematic  effort.  In  practice, 
however,  such  groups  can  be  developed  more  readily  by  a  manager-employer.  Hence 
at  present  the  cooperating  farmers  previously  described  can  more  advantageously  take 
the  initiative  in  making  up  such  crews. 

Collective  farming  is  a  means  of  providing  agricultural  labor  that  has  won  little 
recognition  except  in  a  few  European  countries,  notably  Italy  and  Hungary.  Even 
in  these  countries  the  purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  middleman — the  speculator  who 
rents  large  tracts  from  the  owners  and  sublets  them  in  small  parcels  at  greatly  increased 
prices  to  the  peasants.  Especially  iu  Italy,  however,  the  outcome  socially,  politically, 
and  agriculturally  has  been  striking.  Class  consciousness,  political  solidarity,  and 
intelligent,  purposeful,  prosperous  agriculture  has  resulted.  The  collective  farming 
organization  has  been  the  nucleus  whence  sprang  many  varieties  of  cooperatfve  effort, 
including  cooperative  purchase  of  machines  and  hiring  of  laborers. 

Mostly,  each  man  operates  his  individual  field,  but  on  operations  requiring  a  number 
of  men  several  farmers  join  forces  and  work  together,  going  from  farm  to  farm.  This 
scarcely  differs  from  the  custom  of  "changing  work"  m  haying,  stacking,  thrashing, 
etc.,  still  common  in  parts  of  the  United  States. 

■  The  collective  form,  or  cooperative  small-holding  society,  has  little  to  commend  it 
to  our  farmers,  although  it  is  gaining  a  foothold  in  England.  But  the  principle  of 
joining  labor  forces  under  a  well-considered  plan,  to  perform  operations  that  several 
men  can  accomplish  more  efficiently  than  one  or  two,  or  that  would  otherwise  necessi- 
tate the  employment  of  transient  day  labor,  is  altogether  sound  in  theory  and  worthy 
a  practical  trial. 

Of  these  four  propositions,  the  cooperative  farm-labor  bureau  and  the  cooperative 
employment  of  labor  crews  for  the  year  or  season  present  themselves  as  the  most  imme- 
diately practicable  and  feasible.  They  at  least  merit  discussion  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  I  believe  adoption  and  trial. 

HOW  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  CAN  ASSIST   IN  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  round-table  discussion  on  this  subject  was  conducted  by  A.  M.  Soule,  of  Georgia. 

A.  M.  Soule.  I  take  it  that  a  round-table  means  an  interchange  of  ideas  in  a  some- 
,  what  informal  way.  I  have  asked  four  or  five  gentlemen  to  give  us  five-minute  talks 
on  the  subject,  and  then  it  is  proposed  to  throw  the  matter  open  for  general  discussion, 
when  we  hope  to  have  a  large  number  of  two-minute  speeches. 

E.  G.  Peterson,  of  Utah.  The  extension  division  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College 
has  concerned  itself  in  interesting  the  young  people  of  the  State  in  competitive  pro- 
duction of  crops,  and  while  this  is  extended  to  a  wade  variety  of  production,  we  have 
paid  more  particular  attention  to  potatoes  than  anything  else.  During  the  last  year 
our  method  of  procedure  was  this:  We  interested  the  county  superintendents  of  schools 
in  the  question.  The  county  superintendents,  in  cooperation  with  a  member  of  the 
extension  division,  visited  all  the  school-teachers  and  interested  each  school  district 
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in  competitive  work  in  potato  growing,  as  well  as  in  other  crop  production.  It  was 
found  very  easy  to  enlist  the  service  of  local  bankers,  merchants,  and  other  business 
men  of  the  cities  and  small  towns  in  supplying  adequate  prizes  of  one  kind  and  another 
to  encourage  the  movement.  I  may  state  further  that  one-half  acre  was  selected  as 
a  unit  in  this  competitive  production,  and  prizes  for  the  results  of  production  were 
upon  the  basis  of  total  yield  and  upon  the  production  of  12  best  individual  potatoes. 
Those  who  succeeded  in  getting  the  first  place  in  the  separate  districts  were  allowed 
to  compete  in  the  county  fairs,  and  while  not  all  the  counties  in  the  State  were  organ- 
ized in  this  way,  in  all  the  counties  which  were  organized  the  successful  competitors 
in  each  county  were  allowed  to  compete  in  the  State  fair,  with  the  result  that  the  move- 
ment has  become  State  wide  and  one  in  which  keen  interest  is  manifested  by  the 
potato  growers  of  the  State.  It  is  proposed  during  the  next  year  to  further  interest 
the  people  of  Utah  in  the  production  of  the  variety  of  crops  possible  to  grow  in  that 
State.  We  consider  that  thus  far  the  results  have  been  highly  successful,  not  only 
because  of  the  wonderful  yields  obtained,  some  of  them  approaching  world  records, 
but  also  because  we  find  that  it  is  the  surest  way  to  interest  the  father,  and  that  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  improve  the  father  is  to  interest  the  son.  We  look  for  valuable 
results  in  the  future  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  preliminary  potato  campaign. 

W.  C.  Latta,  of  Indiana.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  institute  can  be  helpful  in  securing 
cooperation  in  at  least  two  ways.  In  fact,  in  our  State  we  are  trying  to  secure  action 
in  these  two  lines.  They  are  these:  There  can  be  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of 
cooperation,  and  information  given  out  at  the  farmers'  institute  meetings  concerning 
the  benefits  of  cooperation.  It  is  one  of  the  popular  subjects  at  the  present  time,  and 
any  speaker  who  has  material  on  this  topic  at  his  command  and  the  power  of  expres- 
sion can  get  a  hearing  before  a  farmers'  institute  meeting.  I  think  that  is  one  impor- 
tant way  of  informing  the  farmers  and  of  enlisting  them  in  cooperative  effort. 

The  other  way  is  to  seek  to  introduce  the  permanent  farmers'  institute  association. 
Where  you  have  such  permanent  institute  associations  I  think  they  can  effect  a  good 
work  by  seeking  to  federate  the  several  farm  organizations  of  the  community  with  a 
view  to  concerted  effort  in  whatever  line  of  work  may  be  for  the  common  good.  It 
might  be  the  improvement  of  the  highways;  it  might  be  the  improvement  of  the  school ; 
it  might  be  the  rejuvenation  of  the  rural  church;  it  might  be  organizing  a  cooperative 
canning  factory;  it  might  be  the  matter  of  rural  credit.  They  all  are  important  lines, 
and  I  know  of  no  agency,  no  other  local  agency  so  well  fitted  as  the  institute  to  enlist 
the  several  organizations,  to  federate  them  and  enlist  them  in  an  effort  of  this  kind. 
The  grange  and  the  farmers'  club  are  usually  confined  to  a  selected  number.  The 
local  farmers'  institute  association  stands  avowedly  as  the  advocate  of  all  that  is  good 
for  the  entire  community  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  organiza- 
tion should  take  up  this  question  of  enlisting  the  several  organizations  in  one  common 
cooperative  effort  in  whatever  line  may  be  for  the  time  being  the  one  most  important 
movement  for  the  common  good. 

G.  C.  Creelman,  of  Ontario.  I  should  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  am  taking  the 
place  of  Mr.  Putnam.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the 
farmer's  institutes  have  been  the  means  of  organizing  all  of  our  cooperative  work. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  farmers'  institutes  are,  as  they  have  always  been, 
the  general  organization  that  takes  in  all  classes  of  farmers,  and  as  a  result  the  more 
specific  organizations  such  as  the  fruit-growers'  association,  the  dairy  association,  and 
other  organizations  of  that  kind  have  grown  out  from  the  farmers'  institute.  A 
notable  example  of  the  benefits  that  have  been  derived  from  cooperation  is  in  the 
marketing  of  fruit.  Apple  growing  in  our  country  and  in  the  north  generally  has  come 
to  be  not  a  specific  business,  but  a  general  business.  A  man  plants  one  or  two  or 
three  scores  of  apple  trees  because  he  thinks  he  will  need  that  many.  He  does  not 
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realize  that  one  tree,  well  looked  after  would  produce  all  the  apples  needed  for  one 
family.  Whereas  when  he  has  two  or  three  acres  he  has  them  on  his  hands.  He  has 
used  that  orchard  as  a  calf  pasture,  and  the  orchard  as  an  investment  is  running  to 

waste. 

Now  we  have  found  that  by  means  of  cooperative  societies  we  can  get  some- 
body who  will  show  that  man  distinctly  and  definitely  how  to  look  after  his  orchard. 
Where  I  find  associations  I  do  not  see  apples  going  to  waste.  One  man  said  to  me  in 
the  spring  that  he  thought  they  were  forming  a  monopoly  and  he  was  not  going  to 
buy  his  spraying  machinery  and  his  spraying  mixtures  from  these  people  unless  he 
wanted  to.  He  found  out  before  long  that  those  buying  through  the  association 
were  saving  a  good  percentage  off  the  prices  charged  by  the  local  dealer.  The  result 
was  that  the  commission  men  went  in  there  and  from  these  people  they  purchased 
apples  at  §3  a  barrel  for  30,000  barrels,  estimated  as  the  pick  of  that  country,  and 
they  are  delivering  the  goods.  The  other  man  can  not  sell  his  apples  for  more  than  a 
dollar  a  barrel.  So  it  does  look  as  if  cooperation  will  work  out.  I  have  one  thought 
to  leave  with  you  and  that  is,  that  if  a  man  in  Toronto  or  New  York  or  London 
can  telegraph  or  cable  to  a  responsible  party  for  10,000  or  20,000  or  any  number 
of  barrels  he  can  afford  to  pay  that  man  more  per  barrel  than  can  the  man  who  has  to 
go  around  among  the  farmers  and  get  them  to  send  20  or  30  barrels  and  make  small 
miscellaneous  shipments  into  one  large  shipment.  Somebody  has  to  pay  for  all  the 
differentiations  before  you  get  from  the  men  who  pick  the  apples  or  care  for  them  in 
the  association,  to  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a  car  load  for  a  distant  market. 

P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  Florida.  The  largest  cooperative  association  in  Florida  is  the 
citrus  growers,  which  handles  something  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  citrus  fruits 
each  year.  It  works  very  well.  We  have  also  several  other  cooperative  organiza- 
tions that  work  well,  and  some  that  do  not.  Some  are  dissolving,  and  others  are 
forming.    We  can  not  therefore  say  that  the  method  is  altogether  a  success  with  us. 

F.  S.  Cooley,  of  Montana.  We  are  doing  several  things  in  the  way  of  promoting 
cooperation,  by  showing  the  people  how  this  can  be  done  by  quoting  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  already  been  doing  the  thing.  We  are  promoting  road  clubs  for 
improving  the  road  conditions  in  rural  districts;  we  are  promoting  industrial  clubs 
in  the  rural  schools  for  corn  growing,  potato  growing,  sewing,  canning,  and  things  like 
that;  and  then  we  are  promoting  cooperation  between  these  clubs,  among  these  and 
other  organizations  in  the  State — the  college,  the  State  fair,  and  the  educational 
societies.  We  are  promoting  the  organization  of  fruit-marketing  associations,  of 
farmers'  elevators,  and  of  the  marketing  of  farm  crops  of  all  kinds.  We  are  doing 
this  by  sending  out  men  to  meet  with  the  farmers,  they  taking  the  initiative  wherever 
practicable.  We  are  trying  to  create  sentiment  favorable  to  cooperation  in  the  regu- 
lar farmers'  institute,  for  we  recognize  that  it  is  not  the  products  alone,  but  the 
advantage  in  marketing  the  product,  the  advantage  in  selling  as  well.  These  are  some 
of  the  things  that  we  are  doing.  We  are  meeting  opposition  also  by  commission  men 
going  to  the  authorities  back  of  us  and  trying  to  get  us  suppressed  for  interfering  with 
their  business. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt,  of  North  Carolina.  There  was  a  woman  in  the  town  of  Waynes- 
boro, N.  C,  who  felt  that  there  should  be  greater  sociability  between  town  and  coun- 
try women.  So  she  got  a  number  of  city  women  to  go  out  to  the  farmers'  institute 
meeting.  During  that  winter  the  city  women  said  they  would  like  to  reciprocate 
and  have  the  country  women  visit  them.  So  they  advertised  a  fair  and  said  they 
wanted  every  woman  to  bring  something  to  show.  We  had  a  splendid  fair.  That 
was  about  five  years  ago.  To-day  the  women  have  a  big  fair,  and  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute through  the  State  department  of  agriculture  gives  to  its  maintenance  $50  a  year. 
The  department  also  sends  two  women  speakers,  and  we  have  asked  the  director  to 
send  10  more  experts  to  do  the  judging.  At  the  first  fair  there  was  a  woman  who  was 
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competing  for  a  prize.  I  was  surprised  that  any  one  would  bring  such  stuff  as  she 
exhibited.  The  very  next  year  that  woman  came  with  the  finest  exhibit  that  was 
there,  and  got  one  $25  prize,  and  altogether  $38  in  prizes.  That  woman  had  learned. 
She  had  seen  the  different  standards  of  perfection  and  had  imitated  them. 

Miss  Irma  Mathews,  of  Oklahoma.  We  have  done  little  toward  cooperative  work, 
but  we  are  trying  it  along  three  lines.    We  have  begun  by  securing  the  general  use 
of  seeds  adapted  to  the  soils  of  Oklahoma.    We  let  the  farmers'  institute  in  each  county 
in  the  State  select  some  farmer  in  that  county  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  best  seed 
that  we  can  get  for  him  and  who  is  willing  to  plant  it  and  cultivate  it  along  the  definite 
lines  that  we  direct.    He  then  guarantees  to  sell  the  product  to  the  people  of  his 
county,  seed  adapted  to  the  soil  and  that  climate.    By  this  method  we  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  corn-growers'  association,  the  cotton  association,  the  potato-grow- 
ers' association  of  the  State,  and  bring  together  the  farmers  who  are  interested 
in  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  that  county  to  this  demonstration  farm  under 
the  control  of  the  farmers'  institute,  to  get  from  the  owner  the  seed  that  has 
been  proved  to  be  good.    Last  year  was  a  hard  year    with    us;    money  was 
slow  coming  in,  and  it  was  a  long  while  from  the  maturing  of  the  cotton  crop  until 
the  coming  of  the  next  oat  or  cotton  crop.    In  40  counties  out  of  76  the  farmers'  insti- 
tute went  to  the  local  merchants  and  said:  "If  the  farmers  will  agree  to  plant  a  cer- 
tain acreage  of  potatoes,  in  your  community,  will  you  agree  not  to  buy  any 
from  the  northern  markets?"    Forty  out  of  76  counties  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tion.   The  farmers'  institute  appointed  a  vice  president  in  each  township  who  found 
the  acreage,  and  notified  the  merchants  of  that  town  as  to  the  acreage  of  potatoes  in 
their  district,  that  would  be  delivered  to  them  during  the  winter.    The  result  was 
there  were  very  few  potatoes  shipped  in  at  all,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  the  oat  or 
wheat  or  cotton  crop  to  mature  we  had  the  earliest  possible  crop  that  we  could  get, 
and  the  farmer  had  money  to  pay  his  grocery  bills.    We  began  with  that  method  of 
cooperating  with  the  farmer,  not  by  organizing  a  cooperative  society,  but  by  pre- 
senting to  the  community  that  was  short  of  money,  information  as  to  how  they  could 
secure  it  most  certainly  and  soonest.    In  this  way  we  think  we  are,  through  the 
farmers'  institute,  promoting  cooperative  effort  among  the  various  agricultural  organi- 
zations of  the  State. 

Upward  Van  Alstyne,  of  New  York.  I  have  noted  down  some  of  the  things  that 
we  are  doing  and  present  them  on  the  theory  that  what,  has  been  done  can  be  done. 
For  instance,  we  come  into  a  community  where  they  have  never  had  a  grange;  they 
have  no  organization  of  any  kind  except  two  or  three  little  churches.  Right  between 
them  is  a  line  which  separates,  the  Jews  from  the  Samaritans,  Presbyterians  from  the 
Methodists.    They  have  little  or  no  association  with  each  other. 

This  is  the  way  we  get  a  little  cooperation  bacteria  started  there.  A  question  is  put 
in  the  box  at  the  institute  relative  to  the  value  of  the  grange  which  elicits  brief  dis- 
cussion. Perhaps  that  is  all  that  happens  this  year.  The  next  year  that  seed  has 
started  to  germinate,  and  further  information  is  supplied,  with  the  result  that  a  grange 
is  organized.  Or  perhaps  right  at  the  time  we  talk  to  some  of  the  ladies  and  put  them 
in  touch  with  the  officers  of  the  State  grange,  and  in  this  way  a  start  is  made. 

Here  is  another  method.  The  nature-study  clubs  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  women's 
reading  clubs  are  brought  together  in  a  general  convention .  We  take  up  in  the  meeting 
the  work  the  boys  and  girls  are  doing;  what  the  women's  reading  clubs  can  do.  We 
distribute  among  them  literature  giving  information  on  various  features  of  the  work  and 
give  each  one  a  postal  card.  All  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  additional  information 
is  to  put  a  1-cent  stamp  on  the  card  and  mail  it  to  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  at  Cornell, 
who  mails  them  what  they  order. 

Here  is  another  method.    Many  of  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  have  a 
field  secretary.    Last  winter  I  encountered  one  of  these.    He  was  anxious  to  get  the 
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boys  started  in  a  corn-breeding  association.  I  was  glad  to  cooperate,  and  so,  through 
the  institution  in  that  section,  information  was  given  respecting  the  advantages  of 
good  seed  corn,  and  thus  bacteria  were  set  to  work  in  this  direction. 

Now  just  two  more  items.  One  is  the  cow-testing  association.  I  go  out  and  meet 
different  people  in  a  county  and  find  out  what  they  are  interested  in,  and  if  they  are 
ready  for  a  testing  association  we  make  an  arrangement  right  there  to  form  such  an 
organization. 

Cooperative  associations  to  succeed  must  have  something  in  which  to  cooperate. 
Here  is  a  community  such  as  Dr.  Creelman  was  talking  about,  having  apples,  potatoes, 
or  live  stock.  The  subject  of  cooperation  is  brought  up  in  the  institute,  and  very  often 
you  can  there  create  an  interest  that  will  eventually  result  in  the  formation  of  such  an 
association.  Mr.  Ingling  was  with  me  a  week  or  ten  days  last  year  when  we  went  into 
a  section  where  they  had  been  struggling  to  maintain  a  cooperative  association.  I  am 
going  to  have  him  go  there  again  and  talk  to  those  people  and  stimulate  them  to  main- 
tain the  association  that  has  been  started.  In  all  of  these  ways  the  farmers'  institute 
is  a  power  in  my  State  for  cooperation,  and  can  be  in  many  others. 

T.  R.  Bryant,  of  Kentucky.  We  have  a  cooperative  association  in  our  State,  the 
horse-breeders'  association,  that  was  formed  in  Kentucky  some  time  ago.  The  herds- 
men who  dealt  most  heavily  in  horses  were,  as  a  rule,  scattered  about  Lexington,  and  as 
far  as  40  miles  east  of  that  city.  The  extension  department  of  the  college  invited  the 
dealers  to  our  organization  meetings,  where  we  gave  them  the  idea  and  advised  them  to 
organize  the  association  themselves.  As  an  outgrowth  an  association  has  been  formed 
that  has  scattered  well-bred  stallions  throughout  the  State,  not  selling  them,  but 
simply  lending  them  to  different  communities.  They  had,  of  course,  in  view  the 
rearing  by  the  farmers  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  horses  of  good  breeding  that  they 
might  eventually  buy  up  and  sell  to  people  in  other  States. 

I  think  that  the  extension  service  can  at  least  offer  suggestions  for  the  formation  of 
such  organizations  as  this  and  possibly  engage  actually  in  such  efforts. 

G.  A.  Gigault,  of  Quebec.  In  France  the  minister  of  agriculture  has  issued  lately 
a  circular  to  all  of  the  lecturers  and  professors  of  agriculture  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
cooperative  associations.  He  is  convinced  that  cooperative  associations  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers,  and  on  account  of  that  he  wants  his  lecturers 
and  professors  of  agriculture  to  work  with  as  much  energy  as  possible  for  their  formation. 
In  Italy  one  day  all  the  shopkeepers  shut  their  stores  and  shops  and  went  to  the  prime 
minister  and  told  him  that  if  he  continued  favoring  cooperative  associations  they  would 
keep  their  stores  and  shops  shut.  The  minister  was  plucky  and  told  them  to  keep  their 
stores  and  shops  shut,  for  he  would  continue  to  favor  cooperative  associations. 

If  we  wish  successfully  to  organize  such  associations,  I  must  say  that  the  farmers' 
institute  workers  will  have  to  hold  many  meetings,  and  they  must  bring  the  farmers  to 
subscribe  sufficient  capital  in  order  to  maintain  their  association  on  a  sound  basis.  In 
our  tobacco  planters'  association  we  had  to  hold  three  or  four  meetings.  At  first  they 
subscribed  a  capital  of  only  $18,000.  I  told  them  that  this  was  not  sufficient,  that  they 
must  have  at  least  $25,000.  They  told  me  that  I  must  come  back  and  hold  another 
meeting.  I  went  back  and  brought  the  farmers  to  increase  the  capital  to  $25,000.  I 
told  them  that  this  was  notsufficient,  and  we  continued  to  raise  it  until  they  had  a  credit 
of  $50,000.  They  built  their  warehouse,  and  that  cooperative  association  is  to-day  on  a 
sound  basis. 

A.  M.  Soulb.  In  closing  this  discussion  there  are  two  or  three  things  respecting 
the  institutes  that  I  think  can  be  truthfully  said.  The  first  is  that  they  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people;  second,  no  scandal  has  ever  been  connected  with  this  organiza- 
tion; third,  they  have  been  free  from  political  bias  for  the  most  part.  The  institute 
can  have,  I  believe,  a  very  material  influence  in  organizing  and  developing  cooperative 
organizations  among  farmers.  It  has  been  stated  here  to-day  that  cooperation  must 
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start  with  the  local  community.  We  now  have  a  local  institute  organization  in  the 
counties  in  many  States  and  this  furnishes  a  suitable  unit  of  organization  upon  which 
to  build.  If  we  need  a  larger  unit  to  give  additional  power,  we  could  form  these  by 
means  of  the  county  institute.  Then  the  State  office  of  the  institute  work  could 
act  as  a  general  clearing  hoHse  for  them  all.  Now,  I  think  the  institute  organization 
can  do  the  work  and  that  it  belongs  properly  within  its  purview.  I  think  in  our 
institute  we  should  make  special  effort  along  this  line.  Certainly  we  can  outline  pro- 
grams and  furnish  communities  interested  with  plans  of  organization. 

There  is  another  matter  which  we  might  undertake.  That  is  sending  out  literature 
and  keeping  the  members  supplied  with  information  relative  to  what  cooperation  is 
accomplishing,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad  as  well.  How  may  that  be 
accomplished?  If  you  will  pardon  a  reference  to  Georgia,  we  are  undertaking  to  solve 
this  problem  in  this  particular  way.  We  have  an  editor  employed  by  our  institution 
whose  business  is  to  gather  this  kind  of  information.  He  prepares  four  columns  every 
week.  This  is  sent  to  editors  on  condition  that  they  will  use  it.  It  costs  us  only  about 
88  cents  a  month  for  four  columns,  and  we  can  not  supply  the  demand. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  7  p.  m. 

Evening  Session,  Tuesday,  November  12,  1912. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7  p.  m.  by  President  Dye. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION  FOR  THE  FEDERATION  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  C.  W.  Pugsley,  of  Nebraska,  as  follows: 

When  our  secretary  told  me  that  one  of  the  main  subjects  for  discussion  at  this  session 
of  the  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  was  to  be  agricultural  cooperation,  I 
was  "-lad.  I  consider  that  there  is  no  more  important  subject  before  the  agricultural 
people  to-day.  Cooperation  is  coming,  and  those  ot  us  who  are  in  a  measure  assisting 
in  directing  the  thought  of  the  rural  community  should  be  certain  that  we  know  our 
own  minds  veil.  Mistakes  at  this  stage  of  development  may  mean  more  serious  delay 
in  the  adoption  of  some  good  and  permanent  plan  than  we  imagine. 

When  our  secretary  asked  me  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  "Federation  of  agricultural 
organizations,"  I  will  confess  that  I  was  not  so  well  pleased,  for  my  ideas  on  a  federa- 
tion of  this  sort  are  not  mature  by  any  means.  They  are  really  only  incubating.  He 
suggested,  however,  that  I  confine  my  remarks  mostly  to  the  sort  of  federation  or 
organization  of  organizations  which  exists  in  Nebraska,  and  which  has  come  to  be 
known  in  our  State  as  "Organized  agriculture."  This  will  be  comparatively  easy  for 
me  because  the  history  of  this  movement  i3  rather  simple,  and  it  will  be  easy  for  you, 
because  it  can  be  told' in  a  short  time.  It  is  the  only  organization  with  which  I  am 
intimately  familiar,  and  not  caring  to  present  a  suggestive  paper,  my  remarks  will  be 
largely  confined  to  this.  . 

I  sometimes  suspect  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching,  it  we  have  not  already  reached, 
an  overorganized  age.  From  the  attacks  which  appear  in  all  publications  on  organi- 
zations federations,  and  combines,  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  doubt,  at  least,  that 
many  of  these  organizations  do  not  work  for  good.  Large  and  thoroughly  organized 
interests  are  always  powerful.  If  a  strong  organization  exists,  it  must  be  properly  and 
sensibly  directed  or  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
there  may  be  some  advantages  in  a  loose  organization,  such  as  the  one  we  have  in 

I  presume  the  history  of  organized  agriculture  in  Nebraska  is  not  very  inteiesting 
when  compared  with  the  history  of  similar  associations  in  other  States,  and  undoubtedly 
our  history  is  not  nearly  as  ancient.  I  have  been  able  to  trace  some  of  the  Nebraska 
organizations  for  25  years,  but  not  very  much  activity  was  shown  by  any  until  along 
in  the  nineties.  At  that  time,  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  there  were  about  eight 
separate  organizations  having  for  their  objects  the  promotion  of  special  agricultural 
enterprises.  These  various  organizations  have  grown  in  number,  and  more  or  less  in 
influence,  until  at  the  present  time  we  have  24.  I  am  herewith  appending  a  list  of  the 
organizations  in  our  State,  merely  as  a  matter  of  record. 
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The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  Horticultural  Society,  State  Rural  Life  Com- 
mission, State  Live  Stock  Improvers'  Association,  State  Florists'  Society,  State  Bee 
Keepers'  Association,  Corn  Improvers'  Association,  State  Dairymen's  Association, 
State  Poultry  Association,  State  Conservation  Commission,  Dairy  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association,  Good  Roads'  Association,  State  Red  Polled  Breeders'  Association,  State 
Swine  Breeders'  Association,  State  Hereford  Breeders'  Association,  State  Home 
Economics'  Association,  Nebraska  Boys'  Club,  Nebraska  Girls'  Club,  Nebraska  Associa- 
tion of  Fair  Managers,  State  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  Aberdeen  Angus  Breed- 
ers' Association,  State  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  Agricultural  Extension  Conference, 
County  Assessors'  Association. 

Of  the  associations  listed  the  following  have  annual  State  appropriations:  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  $2,000;  Corn  Improvers'  Association,  $1,000;  State  Horticultural 
Society,  $2,500;  State  Dairymen's  Association,  $1,000;  State  Rural  Life  Commission, 
$750;  State  Poultry  Association,  $1,000;  State  Live  Stock  Improvers'  Association, 
$1,000;  State  Conservation  Commission,  $3,000;  total,  $12,250. 

Early  in  the  history  of  agricultural  associations  in  Nebraska  it  was  the  custom  for 
meetings  to  be  held  at  various  places  in  the  State,  the  time  of  meeting  depending 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  governing  board  of  each  association.  There  was  no  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  associations,  and  no  effort  had  ever  been  made,  in 
60  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  systematize  and  centralize  their  work. 

About  1900  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters,  at  that  time  the  animal  pathologist  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station,  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  various  agricultural  associations 
then  in  existence  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place.  He  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  made  the  announcement  that  the  university  buildings 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  associations  for  their  annual  meetings  and  that  free 
lunches  would  be  served  by  the  university  to  all  delegates  attending  the  meetings 
scheduled  on  a  certain  date.  The  time  fixed  was  the  third  week  in  January,  as  this 
was  the  time  set  by  law  for  the  annual  meeting  of  one  or  two  of  the  associations.  It 
has  been  a  regular  affair  since  that  first  meeting,  and  January  20,  next,  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  annual  session  of  organized  agriculture.  At  first  the  number 
of  associations  interested  was  not  large,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  creditable  attendance 
at  the  programs  the  short  course  of  the  school  of  agriculture,  which  was  then  in  session, 
as  well  as  the  regular  classes  of  the  school  were  dismissed  to  attend  the  sessions.  This 
practice  has  been  kept  up,  not  because  the  students  are  needed  now  to  swell  the  crowd, 
but  because  the  programs  are  of  so  much  interest  and  value  that  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  have  them  attend.  The  reports  of  the  meetings  count  as  part  of  their  regular  school 
work. 

At  first  the  State  board  of  agriculture  furnished  the  money  for  hiring  special  speakers. 
An  effort  was  made  to  secure  one  or  two  speakers  of  national  reputation  each  year. 
These  were  placed  on  some  of  the  programs  of  the  various  associations  for  papers  or 
addresses  on  some  subject  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested  and  were  always 
expected  to  deliver  the  principal  address  at  a  special  night  session.  The  plan  was 
quite  popular  in  the  early  days  of  the  meetings  of  organized  agriculture. 

As  the  number  of  associations  multiplied  it  became  necessary  to  make  different 
arrangements.  The  large  attendance  made  it  impossible  for  the  university  to  furnish 
free  lunches.  Some  caterer  in  town  was  secured  to  furnish  box  lunches  at  25  cents 
each.  During  the  last  few  years  the  cafeteria  plan  has  been  adopted.  This  seems  to 
meet  with  more  favor  than  the  box  lunches.  A  splendid  lunch  can  be  secured  for 
from  15  to  25  cents,  and  the  delegates  can  get  what  they  particularly  fancy  (if  they 
are  not  too  particular). 

During  the  first  few  years  Dr.  Peters  and  a  few  enthusiasts  performed  all  the  work 
and  took  all  the  blame,  but  the  work  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  decided  to  allow  each 
association  to  send  a  delegate  to  a  called  meeting  where  a  committee  would  be  chosen 
to  take  charge  of  the  work.  Accordingly  a  committee  of  six  now  handles  the  detailed 
work  of  the  week  of  organized  agriculture.  They  have  the  power  of  choosing  the  time 
of  meeting,  in  so  far  as  they  comply  with  the  State  law  governing  the  meeting  of  certain 
organizations,  of  choosing  the  place  of  meeting  and  looking  after  all  of  the  general 
publicity.  The  committee  is  usually  composed  of  representatives  of  some  of  the 
larger  associations,  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  the  university.  The  committee 
chooses  its  own  officere. 

The  money  for  the  publicity  work  is  now  furnished  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  the 
city  where  the  meetings  are  held.  Every  meeting  so  far  has  been  held  at  the  Nebraska 
experiment  station  at  Lincoln,  and  the  funds  for  printing  the  programs,  the  posters 
which  are  scattered  over  the  State,  the  postage  which  is  used,  and  the  halls  which  are 
necessary  for  the  various  shows  are  furnished  by  the  Lincoln  Commercial  Club.  It 
has  always  seemed  wise  on  the  part  of  the  various  associations  to  hold  the  meeting 
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at  the  experiment  station  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  city  in  the  State  has  ever 
made  application  for  the  week's  meeting. 

As  the  number  of  associations  receiving  appropriations  increased,  it  was  decided  by 
the  committee  that  they  should  furnish  their  own  special  speakers,  so  the  evening 
speakers  and  the  special  speakers  for  the  various  programs  have  been  paid  for  from 
the  funds  of  the  association.  This  year,  it  has  been  decided  to  drop  all  special  evening 
meetings.  As  the  work  has  grown  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  various  associations 
to  hold  conferences,  committee  meetings,  and  banquets  in  the  evening,  the  day  time 
being  devoted  to  set  programs.  This  has  so  cut  down  the  attendance  at  the  evening 
meeting  that  the  committee  this  year  decided  to  abandon  these  meetings  entirely, 
leaving  the  evening  open  to  the  special  meetings  of  (he  various  associations.  This 
year  one  or  more  banquets  are  scheduled  for  every  evening  in  the  week.  Monday 
evening  the  corn  improvers  hold  a  banquet.  Tuesday  evening  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Horticultural  Society  hold  banquets.  Wednesday  evening 
is  given  over  to  one  special  banquet  at  which  some  special  person  is  honored.  This 
year  the  guest  of  honor  is  to  be  Dr.  C.  E.  Bessey,  who  has  done  so  much  for  agriculture 
m  Nebraska.  Thursday  evening  the  dairymen  and  live-stock  breeders  have  their 
banquet.  On  Friday  evening  the  fanners'  institute  workers  will  hold  a  special  ban- 
quet. At  this  banquet,  instead  of  having  the  ordinary  line  of  toasts  it  is  planned  to 
hold  a  mock  farmers'  institute.  It  is  labeled  "An  Evening  of  Fun,"  and  from  the 
responses  which  are  coming  in  from  institute  officers  and  speakers  there  will  be  a  very 
large  attendance. 

A  sort  of  side  show  early  in  the  history  of  organized  agriculture  has  developed  into 
one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  week.  An  auditorium  in  the  city  is  furnished  by 
the  Commercial  Club  to  house  the  State  Corn  Show,  the  State  Horticultural  Show,  and 
the  State  Boys  and  Girls'  Contest.  We  have  rather  peculiar  notions  about  our  contests 
in  Nebraska.  The  department  of  agricultural  extension  has  entire  charge  of  the 
junior  work  in  the  State,  including  the  boys  and  girls'  club  work.  In  this  work  we 
hope  to  have  all  juniors  organized  under  the  county  superintendents,  with  local  and 
county  organizations.  Each  local  club  will  send  its  best  exhibits  and  best  judges  to 
the  county  contest,  and  each  county  will  send  its  prize  winners  to  the  State  contest. 
The  State  will  in  turn  send  its  prize  winners  to  the  national  shows.  This  method 
reduces  the  number  of  exhibits  at  our  State  show,  but  increases  local  interest  and  raises 
the  standard  of  exhibits.  A  general  plan  of  this  kind  would  make  county  contests 
clearing  houses  for  State,  and  State  contests  clearing  houses  for  national  shows. 

The  Nebraska  Corn  Improvers'  Association  makes  out  the  premium  list  and  con- 
ducts the  corn  show.  This  show  takes  in  various  grains  and  hay,  as  well  as  corn.  The 
State  Horticultural  Show  is  conducted  by  the  horticultural  society.  It  is  doing  a 
great  deal  to  acquaint  the  citizens  of  the  State  with  the  possibilities  of  eastern  Nebraska 
along  the  fruit  lines.  Thousands  of  cars  of  apples  are  shipped  out  of  Nebraska  each 
year,  and  the  growth  of  the  industry  is  largely  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  society  in 
conducting  its  yearly  meetings  and  its  annual  show.  The  department  of  agricultural 
extension  arranges  for  the  junior  contest. 

Such  is  the  week  of  organized  agriculture  at  Lincoln.  It  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  federation.  It  is  merely  a  loose  organization  in  charge  of  the  publicity  and 
a  few  of  the  minor  details  of  the  programs  of  the  various  associations.  Its  advantage 
lies  in  the  fact  that  farmers  may  come  for  a  full  week's  time.  It  also  permits  of  more 
effective  general  publicity  work.  The  attendance  during  a  series  of  years  has  its 
variations,  of  course.  It  depends  very  largely  upon  the  publicity  which  the  meeting 
receives  and  upon  crop  and  weather  conditions. 

As  I  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with  organized  agriculture  in  Nebraska, 
I  have  my  doubts  about  a  more  complicated  organization  being  worth  while.  I  can 
sometimes  imagine  a  strong  federation  in  charge  of  all  of  these  various  associations. 
Such  a  federation  to  be  very  effective,  it  seems  to  me,  must  necessarily  be  a  creature 
of  law  with  powers  similar  to  a  board  of  regents  of  a  State  university  or  a  board  of 
control  of  State  institutions.  If  such  a  federation  were  in  existence  it  would  naturally 
have  charge  of  all  recommendations  for  appropriations  which  would  go  to  the  legis- 
lature. Here  would  be  the  difficulty.  So  large  seems  the  difficulty  in  Nebraska  that 
the  plan  at  the  present  time  does  not  meet  with  favor.  Each  association  would  neces- 
sarily need  to  bury  its  own  desires  and  ambitious  somewhat  in  the  interest  of  the  cause 
of  agriculture  as  a  whole.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  well  worth  while  and  would 
be  die  ideal  way  of  carrying  on  the  work  if  the  associations  would  agree  to  it.  After 
receiving  the  requests  from  all  of  the  associations,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  officers 
of  the  federation  to  make  the  recommendations  to  the  legislature. 
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Whether  such  a  federation  is  necessary  or  advisable  with  our  present  organization 
of  experiment  station  and  college  work  is  another  question  to  take  into  consideration. 
Practically  all  of  our  colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  covering  all  the  lines  of 
work  represented  by  these  associations.  Most  of  the  associations  were  originally  organ- 
ized and  are  still  working  as  aids  to  the  college.  What  appropriations  they  do  get 
are  spent  largely  for  publicity,  and  what  influence  they  have  is  used  largely  in  securing 
additional  appropriations  for  the  experimental,  teaching,  or  extension  work  for  the 
university.  They  become,  then,  in  a  measure,  the  agents  of  the  station  and  the 
college  in  promoting  their  special  lines  of  work  and  the  agents  of  their  members  in 
influencing  the  work  of  the  college.  Just  what  the  effect  would  be  on  station  and 
college  work  in  case  a  strong  federation  were  formed  and  made  a  creature  of  law, with 
powers  similar  to  a  board  of  control,  is  largely  problematical.  The  officers  of  the  vari- 
ous associations  in  Nebraska  do  not  believe  that  such  a  federation  is  necessary.  They 
prefer  to  work  as  separate  associations,  regarding  the  experiment  station  and  the 
college  of  agriculture  as  the  object  of  their  existence.  They  undoubtedly  wield  a 
great  influence  in  shaping  the  work  of  the  college  and  station. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  angle,  such  a  State  federation  might  be  a  useful  agent 
of  the  various  farm  interests.  To  make  such  work  the  most  affective  each  State  should 
be  organized  on  some  plan  which  would  make  the  separate  associations  subordinate 
to  the  federation,  giving  the  federation  sufficient  power  to  wield  influence  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  agriculture.  These  various  State  federations  should  have  a 
national  organization.  As  such  they  could  come  in  close  contact  with  our  National 
Government  and  might  be  of  value  in  directing  agricultural  legislation.  Such  an 
important  federation  would  probably  grow  slowly ;  it  would  require  some  master  mind 
for  its  direction,  for  the  pitfalls  lying  along  its  course  would  be  many. 

I  trust  that  some  of  those  present  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  State  and 
national  agricultural  federations  than  is  possessed  by  me.  I  know  that  some  other 
States  have  association  meetings  held  at  the  same  time  and  place,  with  committees  in 
charge,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  a  close  federation  of  these  inter- 
ests. When  it  comes  to  a  national  federation,  there  has  never  been  an  attempt  made 
that  has  met  with  any  degree  of  success,  in  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 

There  are  several  national  agricultural  associations  that  are  wielding  a  great  influence 
in  our  agricultural  affairs.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  National  Grange 
and  the  Farmers'  Union  as  types  of  associations  springing  from  the  farmers  themselves. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  number  of  associations  or  leagues  which  have  been 
organized  by  men,  usually  ranking  high  financially,  who  have  a  desire  to  assist  the 
farmers  in  solving  their  problems.  Such  organizations  are  not  usually  as  effective 
in  their  work  as  organizations  which  spring  directly  from  the  farming  classes,  because 
they  do  not  come  in  as  close  contact  with  the  people  whom  they  are  supposed  to  be 
serving.  Any  sort  of  an  organization  or  federation  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  must,  to 
my  mind,  enroll  in  its  membership  a  large  number  of  farmers,  and  the  demands  and 
work  of  the  organization  must  be  largely  directed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farming 
classes.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  any  sort  of  permanent  reform  organiza- 
tion, such  as  a  change  in  existing  distribution  systems,  until  at  least  a  few  of  those 
benefited  are  thoroughly  alive  to  its  importance.  Dead  granges  and  farmers'  clubs 
stand  as  witnesses  to  this.  This  does  not  take  from  our  duty  as  farmers'  institute 
workers.  It  really  increases  it.  We  are  expected  to  keep  everlastingly  at  our  teaching 
until  the  farmers  are  ready  to  take  the  work  over.  Then  we  assist  as  much  as  possible 
in  wisely  directing  and  go  to  work  on  some  other  problem. 

I  hope  there  are  those  present  who  can  give  definite  information  concerning  federa- 
tions in  their  respective  States.  I  hope,  also,  that  the  discussion  will  result  in  the 
location  of  some  person  who  has  definite  and  workable  ideas  as  to  State  and  national 
agricultural  federations. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  ONE  DAY  AND  TWO  OR  THREE  DAY  INSTI- 
TUTES. 

The  question  "What  is  the  relative  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  one-day  and  two-  or 
three-day  institutes  as  compared  to  the  cost?  "  was  discussed  by  P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  Florida, 
as  follows: 

In  making  a  comparison  of  these  three  different  forms  of  farmers'  institute,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  consideration  that  places  in  which  it  would  be  very  profitable  to 
hold  a  one-day  farmers'  institute  might  give  unprofitable  returns  if  a  two-day  institute 
were  held,  and  would  pretty  certainly  be  nothing  short  of  a  failure  if  one  attempted 
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to  hold  there  a  three-day  institute.  In  choosing  the  type  of  institute  to  be  held,  every 
consideration  must  be  given  to  this  point.  Possibly  this  is  not  the  case  in  such  well- 
developed  States  as  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  other  old  agricultural 
States. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  question  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  I  must  neces- 
sarily fall  back  on  my  personal  experience  in  developing  and  maintaining  the  farmers' 
institute  work  in  Florida.  Florida  is  an  essentially  pioneer  State,  going  through  all 
of  the  vicissitudes  and  qualms  incident  to  a  rapidly  growing  population  and  the  evo- 
lution of  farming  from  a  desultory  maintenance  vocation  to  that  of  an  actual  business. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  many — yes,  a  large  majority — of  the  centers  of  agri- 
cultural industry  in  Florida  have  few  or  no  really  progressive  agriculturists  in  them. 
By  progressive  agriculturists  I  mean  men  who  study  not  only  how  to  produce  a  crop, 
but  also  the  question  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  that  crop.  In  many  cases  the 
most  progressive  farmer  in  a  community  is  only  an  enthusiast  along  certain  particular 
lines  of  crop  production,  and  is  usually  a  specialist,  or  a  man  with  a  hobby  for  some 
particular  thing.  This  kind  of  man  may  stand  out  as  a  leader  in  the  community  and 
be  very  successful  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  net  returns  for  that 
particular  kind  of  work. 

In  Florida  the  farmers'  institute  work  has  at  its  command  only  a  small  amount  of 
money  as  compared  with  the  area  that  has  to  be  covered.  There  are  approximately 
54,000  square  miles,  laid  out  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  carpenters'  try  square, 
with  Gainesville  located  in  the  angle.  We  are  required  to  travel  400  miles  to  reach 
the  most  western  portion  and  about  380  to  reach  the  most  southern  portion.  Our 
railway  transportation  is  good  for  the  stage  of  development,  and  that  is  about  all  we 
can  say  about  it.  As  long  as  we  travel  on  the  trunk  lines  no  particular  difficulty  is 
experienced,  but  the  moment  one  attempts  to  cross  one  or  other  of  the  limbs  of  the 
try  square  exasperating  delays  are  certain  to  occur. 

ONE-DAY  INSTITUTE. 

The  one-day  institutes  are  best  adapted  to  backward  communities  that  are  suffi- 
ciently progressive,  however,  to  call  for  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
see  to  it  that  one-day  institutes  are  not  located  in  centers  where  the  population  is  so 
small  as  to  give  only  a  dozen  or  two  in  attendance  when  the  whole  population  should 
be  present.  The  advance  institute  must  go  off  with  vim  and  vigor.  There  must  be 
a  good  crowd  in  attendance,  since  the  audience  scarcely  know  what  they  are  to  receive 
and  expect  to  be  entertained  rather  than  instructed.  This  feature  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  speaker  must  be  of  such  strong  educative  kind  as  will  counterbalance 
this  disappointment.  In  institutes  of  this  kind  technical  knowledge  and  polish  are 
not  the  chief  desiderata,  but  a  forceful  speaker,  having  a  large  fund  of  elementary 
agricultural  facts  at  his  command,  and  preferably  with  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
vernacular  in  his  speech,  will  be  found  most  acceptable.  He  must  be  absolutely 
sure  of  his  ground  and  deliver  a  dogmatic  discourse.  A  suggestive,  educational,  anil 
philosophical  discourse  will  fall  flat  and  give  disappointing  results.  He  must  have 
the  power  of  holding  the  attention  of  his  hearers  and  frequently  has  to  resort  to  anec- 
dotes, direct  personal  questions,  or  other  methods  of  holding  the  attention  and  inter- 
esting his  audience. 

Morning  session. —  The  farmers  in  attendance  on  this  institute  will  frequently  have 
traveled  many  miles  over  indifferent  or  even  bad  roads.  If  it  were  not  for  their 
patience  and  stoicism  they  probably  would  never  have  made  the  trip  under  the  con- 
ditions. This  must  not  be  forgotten,  since  a  weary  body  is  not  likely  to  be  conducive 
to  making  a  good  listener.  At  such  institutes  it  is  almost  imperative  to  have  at  least 
two  good  speakers  from  the  institute  force. 

The  morning  session  is  usually  opened  by  a  good  speaker,  who  has  decided  sympathy 
with  his  audience  and  speaks  to  them  from  their  own  standpoint  and  works  on  ele- 
mentary subjects —  such  subjects  as  the  removal  of  stumps  or  the  best  method  of  culti- 
vating and  plowing  the  land  with  the  crude  implements  that  are  pretty  certain  to  be 
found  under  such  conditions. 

The  second  speech  on  the  program  can  then  be  made  of  a  more  technical  nature, 
appealing  more  to  the  reason  and  the  intellect  than  the  first  speech.  This  latter 
speech  will  have  with  it  a  considerable  amount  of  illustrative  material  in  the  way  of 
enlarged  photographs  and  large  charts. 

The  noon  recess  is  probably  the  most  critical  portion  of  the  day.  At  this  time  the 
audience  is  likely  to  scatter.  Not  having  found  the  matter  entertaining,  and  having 
found  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  thinking,  they  have  «rown 
somewhat  weary  of  the  business.    Here  tact  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  audience 
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reassembles  as  early  as  possible.  Where  it  is  possible  to  have  a  picnic  dinner,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  audience  from  scattering. 

The  afternoon  session  is  then  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  special  subjects,  choosing 
only  such  crops  or  products  as  are  being  used  in  that  community.  It  is  rarely  wise 
in  the  initial  institute  to  launch  out  into  recommendations  for  a  change  of  crops  or 
products  or  to  make  the  attempt  to  have  new  or  untried  crops  introduced. 

Costs. —  The  expenses  of  this  institute  lie  mainly  in  the  payment  of  salaries  for  the 
time  consumed,  traveling  expenses,  and  local  maintenance.  Advertising  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  usually  brings  very  little  returns.  Special  attractive 
features  are  not  altogether  desirable.  Local  expenses  for  halls  and  expenses  of  that 
kind  are  usually  not  incurred,  since  the  speaking  is  most  likely  to  be  done  under  an 
oak  tree  or  in  a  church  or  schoolhouse. 

TWO-DAY  INSTITUTE. 

There  are  not  a  great  many  communities  in  the  State  of  Florida  where  the  two-day 
institute  can  be  held  profitably.  By  profitably  I  mean  from  our  present  general 
standpoint.  Two-day  institutes  would  necessarily  crowd  out  a  certain  number  of 
one-day  institutes.  The  two-day  institutes  must  be  held  in  communities  that  have 
been  previously  well  worked  in  the  way  of  farmers'  institutes,  so  that  the  audience 
knows  exactly  what  to  expect.  One  step  further,  however,  is  taken  in  these  insti- 
tutes in  making  the  matter  an  educational  one  rather  than  an  entertaining  one.  After 
a  certain  number  of  one-day  institutes  are  held,  where  lecturing  or  giving  out  of  infor- 
mation has  become  quite  the  rule,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  step  in  advance  and 
make  it  a  matter  of  educational  development.  This  is  often  somewhat  difficult  to 
attain,  and  the  institute  force  is  sometimes  unable  to  do  more  than  hold  a  lengthened- 
out  or  duplicated  one-day  institute.  This,  however,  should  not  be  the  case.  By  the 
time  a  community  is  ready  for  a  two-day  institute  a  sufficient  number  of  the  audience 
will  be  personally  known  to  the  leader  of  the  squad  to  enable  him  or  the  speaker  to 
adopt  more  or  less  of  the  classroom  style.  Frequent  interruptions  in  the  nature  of 
questions  from  the  audience  to  the  speaker  is  a  good  sign.  Questions  from  the  speaker 
to  certain  persons  in  the  audience  are  also  desirable.  Care  and  discretion  must  be 
exercised:  First,  in  keeping  out  controversial  or  trivial  questions  from  the  audience; 
and,  second,  in  the  asking  of  embarrassing  and  confusing  questions  by  the  speaker. 
By  using  the  proper  amount  of  tact  the  audience  in  a  two-day  institute  not  only  become 
prepared  to  ask  certain  questions,  but  are  also  prepared  to  answer  certain  questions, 
and  frequently  forget  their  stage  fright  and  indulge  in  explanations  in  a  perfectly 
conversational  and  clear  tone.  By  the  time  a  community  is  prepared  for  a  two-day 
session  a  considerable  number  of  those  in  attendance  will  have  contracted  the  reading 
and  observing  habit. 

Attractions. —  If  no  extra  effort  is  made  at  these  two-day  institutes,  the  audience 
will  continue  practically  of  the  same  personnel  as  were  in  attendance  at  the  one-day 
institute.  Special  attractions,  therefore,  have  to  be  provided  for  in  some  way.  They 
stimulate  a  larger  attendance  and  bring  in  persons  who  had  not  previously  been  there. 
The  farmers'  institute  is  quite  different  from  a  school  or  classroom.  The  institute 
either  grows  or  languishes.  There  seems  to  be  little  probability  of  any  of  them  remain- 
ing in  a  static  condition. 

Corn  shows. —  As  one  attractive  feature  of  these  two-day  institutes  a  com  show  is 
held  under  certain  conditions  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  This  not  only  brings 
a  large  number  of  new  faces  into  the  audience,  but  also  brings  in  the  younger  members 
of  the  community.  People  like  to  have  something  to  look  at,  and  when  a  person  has 
something  that  looks  nice  he  likes  to  have  his  neighbors  see  it.  When  the  various 
specimens  of  corn  are  placed  alongside  of  one  another,  the  size  of  the  ear,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  grower,  is  likely  to  decrease  very  materially.  What  was  thought  per- 
fection at  home  will  be  found  to  be  defective  when  compared  with  the  same  points  in 
other  exhibits. 

Crop  shows. —  Corn  is  not  the  only  possible  exhibit  that  may  be  made  in  connection 
with  the  farmers'  institutes.  Sweet  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  and  even  certain 
of  the  vegetables  lend  themselves  pretty  readily  to  work  of  this  kind. 

Woman's  institutes. —  After  a  community  has  gotten  sufficiently  used  to  the  farmers' 
institute  to  know  what  to  expect  a  considerable  number  of  women  will  be  found  in 
attendance,  and  while  these  make  an  important  addition  to  the  audience  and  help 
very  much  in  keeping  up  the  interest,  the  subjects  discussed  are  not  such  as  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  majority  of  women  present.  The  introduction,  then,  of  the 
woman's  institute  or  the  woman's  session  presents  somewhat  of  a  novelty;  it  becomes 
an  attraction.  The  woman's  session,  like  the  one-day  institute  or  one-session  insti- 
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tute,  starts  out  under  a  considerable  misapprehension.  As  a  rule,  the  women  in  rural 
communities  have  no  conception  of  there  being  any  underlying  principles  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  the  work  of  preparing  clothing,  or  of  home  sanitation.  To  them 
the  institute  merelv  means  a  pleasant  exchange  of  numerous  recipes  that  have  been 
tried  or  general  criticism,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  particular  forms  of  dress.  But 
since  the  institute  has  grown  to  the  point  of  a  social  gathering  there  is  rarely  any  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  reasonable  attendance  at  the  woman's  institute  and  it  really 
becomes  an  attraction  feature  for  the  men's  institute. 

Cost  -  -  The  cost  of  holding  the  two-day  institute  is  probably  as  great  or  greater  per 
capita  or  for  the  time  consumed  as  is  the  cost  of  the  one-day  institute.  While  holding 
two  one-day  institutes  would  incur  some  loss  of  time  and  some  extra  traveling  expenses, 
the  two-day  institute  involves  the  use  of  considerable  time  on  the  part  of  the  institute 
organizer,  since  the  plans  must  be  pretty  well  matured  at  headquarters  before  the 
enterprise  can  be  launched.  More  or  less  advertising  also  is  necessary  and  odds  and 
ends  of  local  expense  occur  that  do  not  come  up  with  one-day  institutes. 

The  educational  results,  however,  of  the  two-day  institute,  when  properly  carried 
out,  are  so  much  greater  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  two  one-day  institutes  would  be 
as  good  as  the  average  of  the  two-day  institutes. 

There  are  two  features  which  limit  the  number  of  two-day  institutes  that  can  be 
held.  The  first,  and  most  important  feature,  is  that  the  institute  habit  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  in  every  community,  and  the  second,  and  probably  the  determining 
one,  is  that  the  funds  are  not  sufficient  for  holding  any  large  number  of  two-day 
institutes. 

THREE-DAY  INSTITUTES. 

In  Florida  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  calling  the  three  or  more  day  institutes  by 
some  special  designation,  such  as  citrus  seminar,  stockmen's  seminar,  and  other 
similar  terms.  This  method  of  giving  them  a  descriptive  name  has  the  advantage  of 
calling  attention  at  once  to  the  fact  that  these  are  specialized  forms  of  the  farmers' 
institute.  They  are  attended  by  people  who  have  given  their  particular  subject  a 
large  amount  of  study.  Usually  they  have  studied  most  of  the  experiment  station 
bulletins  printed  on  their  specialty  and  textbooks  on  this  subject,  and  are  constant 
readers  of  special  journals  devoted  to  their  line  of  work.  Specialization  of  lines  of 
agriculture,  of  course,  is  not  peculiar  to  Florida,  and  this  form  of  institute  is  held  in 
nearly  all  States.  With  us  this  plan  works  better  than  would  be  the  case  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  run  a  general  institute  covering  the  entire  range,  or  a  wide  range,  of 
agricultural  subjects. 

The  disadvantage  of  holding  institutes  of  this  kind  is  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  specialists  on  particular  subjects  are  required.  All  the  special  subjects  can  not  be 
presented  in  Florida  by  the  institute  force.  We  have  to  depend  upon  getting  special 
lecturers  from  the  college  of  agriculture,  from  the  experiment  station,  or  from  other 
sources.  With  this  also  comes  the  difficulty  of  choosing  the  time  for  holding  the 
institute  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  large  number  of  persons  to  attend  when  these 
special  lecturers  are  available. 

Costs.- — The  cost  of  holding  such  institutes  is  rather  high  when  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  compensation  of  the  special  lecturers.  The  attendance  on  these  insti- 
tutes, of  course,  is  smaller,  but  the  amount  of  instruction  that  can  be  given  is  far 
greater  than  would  be  possible  in  any  general  farmers'  institute.  The  members  in 
attendance  on  these  institutes  become  in  turn  propagandists  of  the  information  that 
is  given  to  them.  So  that  while  the  attendance  is  somewhat  small  the  amount  of  real 
good  done  can  not  be  calculated  in  this  way. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  stated  in  my  introductory  remarks  that  what  I  was  about  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
cost  and  efficiency  of  holding  various  types  of  farmers'  institutes  must  be  from  my 
experience  with  them  in  Florida,  and  was  not  based  on  an  academic  study  of  the 
situation  in  other  States,  or  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Likewise,  the  conclusions 
should  be  considered  to  be  based  on  the  same  experience. 

(1)  One-day  institutes  are  useful  and  economical  in  communities  where  the  families 
are  widely  scattered,  and  in  other  communities  where  the  institute  habit  has  not  been 
established. 

(2)  One-day  institutes  require  the  maximum  expense  in  time  and  travel. 

(3)  Two-day  institutes  are  the  logical  sequence  to  the  one-day  institute. 

(4)  Two-day  institutes  are  more  economical  of  time  in  the  field. 
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(5)  The  three-day  institute  enables  us  to  do  a  higher  grade  of  instructional  work  so 
far  as  the  individuals  in  attendance  are  concerned,  but  reaches  fewer  individuals. 

(6)  So  far  as  our  present  status  of  institute  work  in  Florida  is  concerned,  we  shall 
have  to  hold  to  the  three  types,  being  governed  by  the  special  needs  of  each  community 
and  of  each  line  of  agricultural  work. 

Discussion. 

George  McKerrow.  Were  I  starting  work  in  Wisconsin  to-day,  in  the  newer 
sections  of  the  State,  I  would  hold  one-day  institutes.  In  the  older  sections  and  in 
the  better  sections  where  we  hold  all  our  winter  meetings  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
now  with  one-day  institutes. 

The  first  consideration  is  to  satisfy  the  farmers.  One  winter  about  seven  years  ago 
we  held  a  series  of  one-day  meetings  and  nothing  else.  I  attended  the  institutes 
myself.  The  farmers  complained  and  the  business  men  complained,  because  they 
had  been  having  two-day  institutes  for  years  and  could  not  understand  why  they 
were  now  getting  only  one-day  meetings.  The  reason  we  gave  only  one-day  insti- 
tutes that  winter  was  this:  It  was  just  following  the  time  when  we  had  some  new 
railroad  legislation  in  Wisconsin.  This  legislation  cut  oat  all  railway  passes.  Before 
this  I  used  to  travel  upon  passes,  but  when  this  change  came  we  had  to  pay  our  fare. 

At  the  time  this  occurred  I  had  planned  for  a  full  winter  series  of  institutes.  The 
consequence  was  the  expenses  overran  our  appropriation.  To  make  a  showing  of  as 
many  meetings  as  usual  the  next  year  we  cut  it  down  to  one  day  at  a  place,  but  it 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  unsatisfactory  to  our  institute  workers,  unsatisfactory  to  the 
farmers,  and  it  cost  more  in  proportion,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there  would  be 
no  more  one-day  institutes  in  our  regular  winter  schedules. 

Mrs.  W.  N .  Hutt.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  women's  work.  Start  the  women's 
institutes,  and  if  you  have  only  money  enough  for  three  institutes  have  one  and  a 
half  for  the  women.  That  is  the  plan  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  has  worked  well. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  if  we  talked  about  mosquitoes  carrying  malaria  you  would  see 
the  women  nudge  each  other.  To-day  you  can  go  back  in  the  mountains  and  you 
will  see  the  windows  screened,  and  the  people  all  have  more  money;  that  is,  where 
the  institutes  have  been  organized. 

C.  W.  Pugsley.  We  have  found  in  Nebraska  that  we  prefer  the  one-day  institute. 
We  have  held  one,  two,  and  three  day  institutes  and  found  that  the  one-day  institutes 
scored  28.2  per  cent  attendance  per  day  more  than  the  two-day  institutes.  In  view 
of  this  I  sent  out  a  letter  last  fall  asking  the  secretaiies  to  hold  one-day  institutes 
instead  of  two.  A  few  years  before  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  two-day  institutes 
because  of  small  appropriations,  and  they  did  not  like  it  very  well,  but  about  20  of 
the  institutes  this  year  agreed  to  hold  one-day  institutes.  The  secret  of  it  is  that  they 
hold  a  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  session.  They  bring  their  basket  dinner, 
which  was  not  done  at  the  two-day  institutes,  and  have  a  good  social  time.  The  cost 
of  the  one-day  meeting  is  a  trifle  larger  than  the  two-day,  but  the  cost  per  person  is 
considerably  smaller,  because  where  you  have  the  two  days  you  will  have  the  same 
attendance  practically.  We  are  hoping  that  within  another  year  or  two  we  will  only 
hold  the  two-day  institutes  and  follow  them  with  a  short  course  of  four  or  six  days. 

ORGANIZING  AND  MAINTAINING  INSTITUTES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

AND  FOR  WOMEN. 

Miss  Irma  Mathews,  of  Oklahoma,  discussed  the  question  '  What  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method  for  organ  izing  and  maintaining  institutes  for  young  people  and  for  women?" 
as  follows: 

I  would  just  like  to  say  as  a  preface  to  my  remarks  of  the  evening  that  there  never 
has  been  since  the  day  of  statehood  a  farmers'  institute  held  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
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without  a  woman's  institute  in  connection  with  it,  so  that  what  is  said  for  one  is  said 
for  the  other,  and  when  I  speak  of  the  farmers'  institute  we  include  in  them  a  member- 
ship of  business  men  and  farmers,  of  women  of  the  city  or  town,  and  women  of  the 
country.  We  never  yet  have  discriminated  in  our  membership,  and  we  have  often 
said  that  the  membership  of  the  women's  auxiliary  is  as  broad  as  the  main  line  of  the 
scheme,  and  that  is  not  bounded  by  a  city  or  by  a  whole  section  in  the  short-grass 
country.  Our  system  of  women's  institutes  deals  with  the  home  makers,  and  as  Dr. 
Bailey  once  said,  there  cam  not  be  a  home  in  the  country  or  town  without  two  things, 
first,  a  man,  and  second,  a  woman.  So  we  have  felt  that  our  farmers'  institute  must 
be  built  upon  these  same  lines. 

To-night  I  am  to  discuss  for  you  the  organization  and  conduct  of  an  institute  for 
young  people  and  for  women.  Now  if  it  had  been  women  and  girls  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  just  a  little  easier  to  handle,  for  we  usually  send  the  boy  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house  and  let  the  men  take  care  of  the  boys,  and  we  take  care  of  the  girls.  I  realize 
that  there  is  a  future  in  the  institutes  for  young  people  that  deserves  special  considera- 
tion, but  when  we  come  to  discussing  two  such  separate  phases  as  that  of  the  women's 
work  and  the  young  people's  work  it  immediately  branches  into  two  different  things 
with  a  different  method  of  procedure,  and  each  should  come  in  for  its  just  share  of 
consideration. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  our  State  represents  the  institutes  for  young  people. 
It  is  managed  from  three  sources,  by  the  cooperation  of  our  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college,  our  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  the  county  superintendents  of  the  various 
counties.  In  each  of  our  counties  there  is  an  executive  committee  that  has  charge 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  work  for  that  county,  and  this  committee  is  expected  to  cany 
out  the  directions  for  the  work  received  from  my  office,  from  the  office  of  the  farmers' 
institutes,  from  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  from  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  The  State  superintendent  deals  with  the  county  super- 
intendent; I  deal  with  the  secretary  or  the  president  of  the  women's  institute,  and 
the  college  deals  with  the  president  of  the  farmers'  institute,  so  we  have  linked  together 
the  three  people  who  are  on  the  ground.  We  have  some  one  there  with  whom  we  can 
correspond,  to  whom  we  can  write,  and  see  that  the  boys  and  girls  do  this  or  that  upon 
a  certain  occasion.  We  can  write  to  them  and  say  that  we  are  offering  the  boys  and 
girls  of  that  community  this  opportunity  and  for  them  to  get  it  to  them.  We  can  not 
correspond  with  30,000  boys  and  girls,  and  we  do  not  try  it.  We  can  not  correspond 
with  even  the  officers  of  these  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  and  get  definite  results,  but  when 
we  put  it  up  to  the  county  superintendent  and  the  secretary  of  the  women's  institutes 
and  the  president  of  the  farmers'  institutes  of  that  county  we  have  the  three  people 
who  are  most  vitally  interested  in  the  agricultural  advancement  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  their  county,  and  who  are  anxious  to  see  them  strive  and  anxious  to  see  them 
succeed.  At  the  institute  the  women  are  given  work  in  the  afternoon  and  the  girls  in 
the  morning,  and  sometimes,  although  we  plan  the  morning  work  to  be  as  elementary 
as  possible,  we  find  the  women  sitting  through  it.  Many  a  time  the  women  ask  to 
stay,  and  I  have  said:  ''You  may,  but  you  must  understand  that  this  is  planned  for 
the  girls."  Upon  that  depends  largely  the  success  of  our  little  experiment  in  cooking. 
You  must  not  let  the  grown  people  feel  that  it  is  intended  for  them,  but  I  have  always 
hoped  that  they  would  profit  by  it.  I  think  that  in  organizing  the  women's  institutes, 
if  we  watch  them  the  first  year  we  need  not  be  much  afraid  of  that  institute  failing 
or  dying,  but  the  first  year  is  the  trying  time. 

Organizing  a  women's  institute  is  different  in  our  State  from  organizing  a  farmers' 
institute  for  this  reason:  The  farmers'  institute  does  not  obligate  its  members  to  hold 
monthly  meetings.  In  order  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  women  of  the  various 
communities,  we  have  planned  a  course  of  study  that  occupies  nine  months  of  the 
year.  This  course  is  issued  in  a  yearbook  from  my  office  about  September  or  October, 
and  we  are  now  in  our  third  year  of  this  work.  The  course  is  planned  for  women  of 
both  town  and  country.  Just  in  front  of  each  subject  that  I  am  to  handle  from  the 
office  I  place  a  small  star  to  indicate  to  them  the  subjects  upon  which  they  will 
receive  information.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  for  these  women's  clubs  out  in  these  rural 
communities  to  have  access  to  reference  books  in  every  instance.  It  often  is  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  get  the  best  books  about  home  making,  about  the  planning  of  a  daily 
menu,  respecting  a  balanced  ration,  and  other  matters.  So  for  these  reasons  I  indicate 
with  a  star  the  subjects  that  will  be  sent  to  them  in  manuscript  form  or  in  an  open 
letter.  Each  month  I  try  to  get  something  different.  Last  month  it  was  the  story  of 
silver.  This  month  it  is  the  story  of  carpets  and  rugs,  discussing  the  most  economical 
kinds,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  durability  and  initial  expense.  So  that  after  the 
organization  is  perfected  we  care  for  it  until  it  gets  independent  enough  to  branch  out 
for  itself. 
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Now  with  regard  to  the  organization,  and  where  shall  organization  begin?  The 
audience  that  first  comes  to  us  is  not  an  organized  audience,  and  if  I  were  to  say  to 
them,  "You  may  elect  your  officers,"  there  would  be  some  woman  there  who  is 
anxious  for  a  little  local  honor  who  would  get  her  friends  to  nominate  and  elect  her. 
You  go  back  to  your  office  with  a  list  of  officers  and  later  write  to  that  president.  You 
get  no  response.  You  write  to  the  secretary  and  you  get  no  response.  It  is  not  a 
time  to  elect  officers  when  you  are  there  on  the  ground .  There  is  too  much  enthusiasm. 
The  woman  who  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  speech  is  not  the  woman  you  want.  Far 
better  let  them  meet  again  in  30  days,  and  if  there  are  but  seven  women  out  of  the  70 
present  you  will  have  an  organization  that  will  be  permanent.  But  if  in  the  inspira- 
tion and  enthusiasm  of  the  first  meeting  you  elect  your  officers  you  will  find  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  organizations  dying  because  the  wrong  women  were  back  of  them.  Set  a 
date  for  a  second  meeting,  and  then  you  will  get  a  small  group  of  interested  women 
reduced  from  the  70  or  150,  down  to  7  or  10,  and  you  will  have  a  membership  that  can 
be  depended  upon.  The  subject  of  organization  has  been  one  of  the  stumbling-blocks, 
and  it  is  with  three  years  of  experience  that  I  speak,  and  say  that  I  have  found  that 
we  must  deal  with  the  few  rather  than  the  masses. 

Now,  there  is  a  system  of  follow-up  work  that  must  be  considered  in  the  institutes 
for  women  and  girls.  I  have  on  file  a  series  of  circular  letters  that  are  just  sensible 
topics  which  I  send  out.  I  keep  on  file  a  list  of  those  who  reply  to  them  and  blackball 
those  who  do  not.  Three  letters  are  the  limit,  and  then  I  drop  it  and  try  to  find  some 
other  avenue  to  get  in  contact  with  that  community.  The  follow-up  work  is  worth 
while. 

Another  thing  is  the  division  of  labor  in  the  women's  institutes.  You  can  not 
from  a  superintendent's  standpoint  expect  to  reach  personally  and  teach  in  76  or  114 
counties  each  year.  If,  however,  there  is  a  woman  in  a  community  who  is  good  at 
cake  making,  why  not  let  her  appear  before  her  neighbors  and  say,  "I  have  found 
this  true  or  this  untrue."  If  there  be  a  woman  who  has  been  successful  in  cooking 
meats  in  that  locality,  why  not  get  hold  of  her  and  send  her  to  tell  the  things  she  knows. 
By  this  method  of  utilizing  home  talent  you  establish  self-respect  in  the  community, 
lessen  expense,  and  bring  about  an  ideal  condition  by  developing  the  members  along 
lines  that  they  have  already  begun.  So  I  say,  do  not  as  superintendents  of  institutes 
load  tha  whole  work  of  the  State  on  your  own  shoulders;  you  can  not  carry  it.  It  is 
better  far  to  discover  a  leader  and  work  that  leader  to  her  utmost  than  it  is  for  you  to 
attempt  to  do  the  work  or  manage  the  work  of  the  women  in  the  homes  in  your  State 
or  any  other  State. 

Now,  we  have  one  thing  more  that  I  should  like  to  speak  of,  and  with  that  I  shall 
close.  Institutes  so  often  both  in  my  State  and  in  others  fail  for  want  of  material. 
We  have  begun  as  many  other  States  have  begun  a  system  of  public  or  circulating  libra- 
ries. We  have  in  operation  42  circulating  libraries  based  entirely  upon  home  eco- 
nomics. In  our  monthly  programs  we  refer  to  those  talks,  giving  title  of  book  and 
page  references.  The  women  we  find  are  then  willing  to  go  and  look  up  the  reference 
that  otherwise  they  would  have  been  unable  to  find.  We  do  not  have  these  libraries 
in  every  county,  so  I  use  a  multigraphed  talk  and  extract  from  that  talk  the  pages 
referred  to  and  send  them  to  the  organizations  who  do  not  have  the  library.  We  have 
but  one  library  in  every  county,  and  perhaps  we  have  12  classes  of  these  women's 
institutes  scattered  through  the  county,  meeting  every  month  for  nine  months  during 
the  year,  so  I  must  supply  these  other  nine.    The  result  is  I  supply  each  of  the  12. 

Then  we  plan  in  addition  special  day  programs.  Last  year  I  asked  the  women  of 
my  State  to  observe  Mother's  Day.  They  were  a  band  of  mothers  10,000  strong,  and  I 
said:  "Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  the  national  observance  of  Mother's  Day."  The 
result  was  over  50,000  people  were  reported  in  attendance  at  the  various  meetings  in 
the  little  community  towns.  The  women  made  a  house-to-house  canvass.  Those 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  churches  were  to  give  a  union  service  led  by  the  women's 
institute  forces.  They  visited  these  houses  and  before  they  came  to  the  church  gave 
to  the  mothers  who  were  unable  to  go  a  white  carnation,  a  token  of  Mother's  Day,  and 
many  a  feeble  mother  hobbled  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and  with  tears  streaming 
down  their  faces  thanked  the  women's  institute  for  the  little  tribute,  and  then  these 
women  went  on  to  the  church  to  hold  there  the  little  service  that  they  had  planned 
for  the  day.  So  many  thousands  of  people  coming  together  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
bring  about  one  thing  will  get  that  one  thing.  We  are  not  a  woman's-rights  State; 
we  are  not  asking  for  it;  but  we  are  a  woman's  State,  doing  everything  we  can  for  the 
advancement  of  our  homes,  through  our  own  individual  efforts,  asking  only  that  we 
be  given  the  privilege  of  developing  the  thing  that  lies  nearest  our  hearts,  that  our 
homes  may  be  a  blessing  to  our  community,  our  county,  our  State,  our  Nation,  and  be 
acceptable  to  our  God. 
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USE  OF  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL  IN  INSTITUTE  TEACHING. 

A  round-table  discussion  of  this  topic  was  conducted  by  G.  I.  Christie,  of  Indiana. 

G  I  Christie  Farmers' institute  work  is  changing  each  year.  The  demand  of  the 
audience  of  a  present-day  institute  differs  materially  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago.  I 
remember  the  first,  farmers'  institute  that.  I  attended.  The  speaker,  who  was  quite 
an  elderly  gentleman,  occupied  more  than  an  hour  in  telling  stories  which  amused  the 
audience  very  much.  The  hour  was  enjoyed,  but  little  help  for  the  everyday  work 
of  the  farm  and  the  home  was  received.  I  believe  the  people  m  the  audience  will 
a<ree  with  me  that  a  great  many  workers  have  treated  their  audiences  m  a  similar  way. 
"Another  class  of  speakers  found  in  the  institute  work  is  that  which  attempts  to  give 
the  people  some  facts.  These  workers  outline  a  complete,  welhrounded  speech 
which  is  memorized  and  recited.  When  such  talks  have  been  delivered  in  a  right 
manner  they  have  reached  the  people  and  have  accomplished  much.  However 
there  are  few  people  who  have  the  power  to  make  that  contact  with  the  individual 
members  of  the  audience  through  this  type  of  an  oration. 

To  do  the  most  effective  work  a  speaker  must  come  in  touch  with  the  individuals. 
He  must  impress  them  with  the  practicability  and  feasibility  of  the  work  presented. 
He  must  not  only  instruct,  but  he  must  give  inspiration  that  will  stir  the  audience 

^Tteuse  of  concrete  materials  in  the  institute  work  will  enable  the  speaker  to  secure 
the  desired  results  The  placing  of  charts  or  other  demonstration  materials  on  the 
walls  or  on  a  table  while  the  audience  is  gathering  always  gives  the  assurance  that  the 
speaker  ha*  arrived  and  that  some  definite  preparation  has  been  made.  Agricultural 
people  are  demanding  more  than  just  a  recital  of  figures  and  facts  They  are  asking 
for  Speakers  that  have  actually  done  or  know  definitely  about  the  things  that  are 
presented  When  data  of  experiments  are  charted  and  other  concrete  materials  can 
be  presented  to  explain  or  prove  a  point,  much  will  have  been  done  to  convince  the 
listeners  that  the  speaker  has  had  some  work  and  contact  with  the  matter  offered 

^This  material  also  serves  to  bring  out  questions  and  explanations  which  add  to  the 
life  and  value  of  an  institute.  If  a  chance  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  for 
inspection  of  the  materials  used  it  will  be  found  that  many  persons  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  in  this  way  the  worker  will  be  able  to  make  acquaintances 
and  to  give  individual  assistance,  this  point  is  one  that  deserves  consideration  on  the 
part  of  institute  superintendents.  Too  many  workers  are  simply  doing  their  work  in  a 
mechanical  way  They  spend  mure  time  in  the  hotel  than  among  the  people  of  the 
community  If  the  farmers'  institute  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times  every  speaker 
must  use  every  moment  in  meeting  the  people  and  assisting  them  in  every  possible  way. 

CHARTS. 

Charts  are  easily  made  and  are  convenient  to  carry.  They  should  form  an  important 
part  of  every  institute  worker's  equipment.  Outlines  of  the  points  to  be  discussed, 
together  with  figures  or  pictures  relating  to  the  subject  matter,  should  be  charted  and 
used     The  value  of  a  chart  will  depend  upon  several  factors:  , 

(1)  The  amount  of  material  presented  on  a  single  chart.  Do  not  cover  a  chart  with 
figures     Present  a  few  which  demonstrate  in  a  clear  way  the  point  under  discussion 

(2)  The  size  of  the  figures,  letters,  drawing,  or  pictures.  Have  these  large  and 
distinct  so  that  they  can  be  easily  read  and  studied  by  the  audience.  Type  2  to  3 
inches  high  is  satisfactory  for  ordinary  use.  . 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  it  is  used.  The  purpose  of  the  chart  is  to  furnish  supple- 
mentary and  explanatory  matter.  The  speaker  should  tell  the  story  and  use  the 
charts  simply  to  emphasize  and  explain  the  points  made. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MATERIALS. 

When  deciding  upon  the  use  of  materials  in  institutes,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
them  in  connection  with  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  This  should  be  done  some  time 
before  the  work  be-ins,  so  that  the  different  things  required  may  be  made  or  purchased 
and  placed  in  readiness.  A  few  of  the  materials  that  are  suitable  and  practicable  for 
use  in  institute  work  are  suggested  under  the  following  headings: 

Soils  —Samples  of  muck,  clay,  loam,  sand,  ground  limestone,  rock  phosphate,  acid 
phosphate  kainit,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood  ground 
bone,  etc.    Litmus  paper  to  demonstrate  test  for  acidity;  loaf  sugar  and  blotting 
paper  to  show  capillary  attraction. 
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Crops. — Specimen  samples  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  eoy  beans,  eowpeas, 
etc.,  small  models  of  germinators  and  graders. 

Horticulture. — Specimen  spray  nozzles  (good  and  bad);  cross  sections  of  spray  hose 
(usable  and  inefficient);  6-inch  sample  aluminum-lined  spray  rod;  shut-off  valves; 
vials  of  spray  materials  (stock  and  spray  strengths);  arsenate  of  lead,  lime  sulphur, 
Bordeaux;  hydrometer.  Pruning  tools  (good  and  bad),  saws,  shears,  pole  pruner; 
specimens  of  good  and  bad  pruning;  of  good  and  bad  grafting;  grafting  tools,  wax,  and 
cloth. 

Dairy. — Babcock  test;  scales;  section  of  sanitary  milking  pail;  specimens  of  strain- 
ers; milk  coolers;  milk  bottles;  wrapping  paper  and  cartons  for  butter;  butter  molds; 
butter  workers ;  thermometer;  milk-fever  outfit;  trochar;  etc. 

Animal  husbandry. — Samples  of  feeds;  samples  of  materials  used  in  barn,  stable, 
and  silo  construction;  samples  of  various  grades  of  wool;  bones  of  animal  showing 
6pavin,  ringbone,  splint,  sidebone,  etc. 

Poultry. — Specimen  birds;  models  of  brooders,  feed  hoppers,  watering  devices, 
egg  tester,  oats  sprouter;  egg  cartons;  specimen  feathers;  caponizing  instruments,  etc. 

Insects  and  diseases. — Specimens  of  injurious  insects;  Hessian  fly,  codling  moth, 
cutworm,  wireworm,  wheat  jointworm,  etc.;  woods  and  grain  showing  San  Jose  scale, 
cottony,  maple  scale;  black  rot,  apple  root  rot,  rust,  loose  and  stinking  smut  of  wheat, 
ergot  of  rye,  grain,  etc.,  with  pocket  magnifying  glass  for  inspection. 

Discussion. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  of  Oregon.  I  think  there  is  no  locality  where  what  our 
first  speaker  to-night  said  does  not  apply.  There  is  no  locality  where  people  do  not 
like  to  look  at  things.  We  are  certain  to  look  at  the  pictures  in  a  magazine,  even 
if  we  do  not  read  the  printed  matter.  It  is  very  largely  so  with  our  work  in  the  insti- 
tutes. But  we  can  go  further  and  give  more  than  a  good  picture.  A  woman  can  be 
shown  how  much  cotton  there  is  in  a  fabric  that  was  sold  to  her  for  all  wool,  and  in  other 
ways  shown  how  to  buy  wisely.  It  means  so  much  more  to  a  woman  if  she  can  see 
what  she  is  buying  and  not  just  listen  to  what  we  can  tell  her.  When  we  want  to 
teach  home  nursing,  if  we  take  a  child's  bed  out  with  us  and  show  how  to  make  it 
up  it  means  infinitely  more  than  if  we  had  merely  described  it. 

G.  I.  Christie,  replying  to  questions,  stated  that  the  average  chart  has  too  much 
on  it,  and  the  average  man  frequently  misuses  charts.  He  described  his  method  of 
conducting  train  work  with  stock  as  follows: 

We  have  a  30  or  40  minute  talk  upon  the  chart,  depending  upon  the  length  of 
stop;  then  we  distribute  literature  and  go  to  the  stock  car;  that  is,  we  first  have  the 
talk  and  then  finish  with  a  description  and  study  of  the  animals. 

He  stated  that  in  extension  work  use  was  being  made  of  practical  farmers  who 
have  been  in  touch  with  the  university  for  a  number  of  years,  many  of  whom  are 
graduates  or  have  taken  the  short  course  there. 

G.  C.  Creelman.  The  day  is  passed  when  you  can  accomplish  things  by  merely 
talking  about  them.    Illustration  carries  very  much  more  weight. 

Henry  Steinmetz,  of  Missouri.  When  you  talk  about  carrying  live  stock  on  the 
railroad  trains  and  making  demonstrations  and  exhibitions,  you  are  doing  with  live 
stock  what  I  practiced  some  eight  years  ago  with  a  carload  of  fancy  poultry.  The 
first  trip  lasted  about  two  weeks.  We  had  two  cars.  One  was  arranged  with  regular 
exhibition  benches  such  as  you  see  at  the  poultry  shows.  We  had  asked  for  different 
varieties  of  poultry  from  various  poultrymen  in  the  State.  In  that  way  we  were  able 
to  show  people  the  different  breeds  of  chickens  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  a 
lecture  explaining  what  the  different  breeds  mean  to  the  practical  farmer.  We 
stopped  all  day  at  each  station  and  invited  the  people  to  come  to  the  car.  We  had 
some  trouble  in  getting  an  audience  at  the  small  towns.  The  men  were  too  busy  to 
go  to  the  car,  but  the  representative  of  the  railroad  company  who  was  with  us  looked 
up  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  asked  that  the  children  be  allowed  to  come. 
We  usually  got  permission  for  the  children  to  visit  the  car.  Then  it  was  announced 
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that  a  lecture  would  be  delivered  at  the  hall  or  Rome  suitable  place  in  the  town. 
The  children  would  go  home  and  tell  their  parents  of  the  chickens.    The  result  was 
that  in  the  evening  we  would  have  quite  an  audience.    The  work  was  so  satisfactory 
that  another  train  was  started  a  couple  of  weeks  later. 
The  meeting  adjourned  until  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

Morning  Session,  Wednesday,  November  13,  1912. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  by  President  Dye. 

ORGANIZING  AND  MAINTAINING  INSTITUTES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

AND  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  first  item  on  the  program  was  a  discussion  by  T.  B.  Parker  of  Miss  Mathew's 
paper  (see  p.  70)  on:  "What  is  the  most  effective  method  for  organizing  and  main- 
taining institutes  for  young  people  and  for  women?" 

I  can  conceive  of  no  question  of  more  importance  or  one  that  should  receive  more 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  association  than  that  now  under  discussion.  It 
comes  to  us  as  a  challenge  for  better  homes  and  purer  home  life  on  the  farm;  for 
healthier  and  stronger  boys  and  girls  with  higher  ideals  and  nobler  aspirations;  for 
a  keener  and  more  far-reaching  interest  and  influence  in  farm  life;  for  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship  and  rural  uplift;  for  better  farming  methods  in  their  every  detail. 
In  short,  for  the  things  that  make  life  on  the  farm  the  very  highest  type,  the  most 
enjoyable,  the  purest  of  all  the  American  homes. 

In  North  Carolina  we  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem — slowly,  to  be  sure, 
but  we  are  making  progress  in  our  simple  way.  We  try  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
women's  institutes  and  their  worth  to  the  rural  communities  and  to  the  State.  We 
have  said,  still  say,  and  believe  that  women's  institutes  are  of  far  more  importance 
than  men's,  and  in  saying  that  we  are  not  lessening  the  importance  of  the  latter,  but 
recognizing  the  true  worth  of  women's  institutes.  We  so  firmly  believe  this  that  we 
are  trying  to  convince  the  people  of  our  State,  both  men  and  women,  of  the  impreg- 
nability of  our  position.    To  some  extent  we  are  succeeding  in  this. 

Many  a  farmer  will  go  several  miles  to  attend  an  institute,  leaving  his  wife  at  home 
to  care  for  things  while  he  is  away,  it  never  occurring  to  him  that  he,  himself,  would 
be  benefitted  if  his  wife  would  accompany  him  and  leave  the  home,  chickens,  pigs, 
etc.,  to  care  for  themselves  for  the  day.  He  goes  because  he  is  interested.  He 
expects  to  get  suggestions  that  will  be  helpful  to  him  in  his  work.  It  may  be  that  a 
certain  field  is  not  responding  to  the  careful  preparation  that  he  has  given  it  as  he 
thinks  it  should,  and  he  wants  to  know  the  reason  why;  or  it  may  be  that  a  tiny 
insect  has  attacked  some  crop,  and  he  wants  a  remedy;  or  that  a  calf  is  sick,  and  he 
wants  the  veterinarian  to  advise  him  what  to  do;  or  that  the  colt  is  not  doing  as  well 
on  its  feed  as  he  would  like,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  feed;  or  it  may  be  some  of  many  other  things  that  he  wants  to  know,  and  as  he 
asks  for  information  he  hangs  on  the  speaker's  words  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  all 
that  is  told  him.  He  returns  to  his  home,  thinking  he  has  been  well  repaid  for  the 
day  spent  at  the  institute,  possibly  to  a  very  tired  wife,  who  is  caring  for  a  fretful 
child.  The  evening  meal  is  not  what  he  has  seen  at  neighbor  Smith's,  but  he  is 
charitable  and  says  it  is  just  splendid,  or  at  least  says  nothing  against  it,  realizing 
that  his  wife  did  the  best  she  knew. 

This  man  would  have  resented  the  suggestion  that  he  cared  more  for  his  cattle 
and  his  crops  than  he  did  for  his  wife  and  children.  Tt  had  not  occurred  to  him  that 
his  wife  needed  information  about  the  care  of  her  children  as  much  as  he  did  about 
his  pigs;  and  that  a  well-ordered  and  well-prepared  meal  for  the  family  was  of  more 
importance  to  him  than  a  well-balanced  ration  for  the  cattle;  and  that  a  well-devel- 
oped, healthy  child  was  worth  to  him  more  than  many  well-grown,  frisky  colts.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  tell  the  men  about  these  things  and  tell  the  women  about  them,  too, 
until  they  realize  the  truth  about  them,  and  then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 
having  women's  institutes,  for  the  women  will  want  to  go,  and  the  men  will  be  equally 
anxious  for  them  to  go.  But,  say  some.  How  are  you  going  to  tell  the  women  unless 
you  can  first  get  them  to  come  out?  In  reply,  I  will  say  there  will  be  no  trouble  about 
telling  the  men,  for  they  come  out,  and  many  of  them  will  in  turn  tell  their  wives. 
For  the  others  who  do  not  come  out  use  the  newspapers,  bulletins,  circulars,  and 
letters.    The  mails  go  everywhere  and  every  one  can  be  reached  through  them. 
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To  organize  them  and  to  keep  them  organized  requires  tact  and  a  knowledge  of 
woman  nature,  as  well  as  of  ordinary  human  nature.  The  lecturer  must  have  a  mes- 
sage of  helpfulness  and  must  be  able  to  impress  her  hearers  with  the  fact  that  she  is 
in  sympathy  with  them.  To  do  this  most  effectively  she  must  know  rural  conditions — 
the  conditions  of  the  people  she  is  talking  to.  She  needs  to  be  a  woman  of  discern- 
ment, good  judgment,  and  tact,  and  possessed  of  a  good  supply  of  valuable  information. 
She  must  be  able  to  create  enthusiasm  and  so  interest  her  audience  that  they  will 
want  to  catch  every  word  she  says  and  ask  for  detailed  information  about  things  that 
they  did  not  thoroughly  understand.  The  successful  institute  lecturer  must  be  a 
born  leader,  a  teacher,  enthusiastic  in  her  work,  and  able  to  impart  the  enthusiasm  to 
her  audience. 

A  cut-and-dried  program,  made  to  order,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  may  be  a  success  at  some  institutes  and  a  failure  at  others.  But  if  the  order  of 
business  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  competent  woman  possessed  with  a  woman's 
intuition  and  facilities  for  getting- information,  with  an  opportunity  of  talking  with 
those  present  a  few  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  the  institute,  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  In  the  few  minutes  that  she  is  permitted  to 
mingle  with  and  look  at  her  audience,  getting  bits  of  information  here  and  there,  she 
will  prepare  the  groundwork  for  a  successful  institute. 

In  women's  institutes  in  our  State  we  have  found  demonstration  work  very  helpful 
in  securing  and  holding  the  attention  of  the  women  present.  The  woman  in  charge 
of  the  women's  institute  carries  a  small  outfit  in  a  suit  case  for  demonstration  purposes. 
We  find  it  very  helpful  in  securing  attention.  To  illustrate:  This  past  summer  we 
had  five  institute  parties  in  the  field.  With  each  party  there  was  a  demonstration 
outfit  for  making  bread.  We  made  a  specialty  of  bread  making.  We  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  loaf  of  bread  made  by  a  girl  or  woman  living  on  the  farm  and  exhibited  at 
an  institute.  Town  women  were  excluded  from  competing  for  the  prizes.  The  bread 
was  judged,  and  the  defects  and  also  the  points  of  excellence  were  shown  to  the  women 
of  the  audience.  The  lecturer  would  make  bread  before  the  audience,  explaining 
all  the  details  necessary  in  making  good  bread,  also  explaining  why  women  some- 
times fail  in  making  good  bread.  She  always  preferred  buying  the  flour  and  other 
things  necessary  from  the  local  merchant  or  procuring  the  things  from  some  neighboring 
farm  home,  so  as  to  show  them  that  good  bread  was  not  dependent  on  some  particular- 
brand  of  flour  but  on  knowing  how  to  make  it.  While  the  demonstrations  in  bread 
making  were  confined  to  making  bread  from  flour,  there  would  also  be  a  lecture  on 
making  bread  from  corn  meal.  We  deem  this  necessary,  for  in  our  State  there  are 
comparatively  few  homes  where  corn  bread  does  not  appear  on  the  table  almost  every- 
day in  the  year.  We  think  it  mighty  good  bread,  and  there  are  probably  as  many 
ways  of  making  corn  bread  as  there  are  of  making  flour  bread.  On  our  railway  insti- 
tute trains,  where  we  have  an  oil  cooking  stove,  a  fireless  cooker,  and  other  kitchen 
paraphernalia,  the  cooking  of  other  things  is  demonstrated,  such  as  meats,  vegetables, 
etc.  In  all  of  our  work  we  try  to  do  the  things  that  will  be  helpful  to  our  women 
living  on  the  farm  and  things  in  which  they  are  interested.  We  do  not  want  to 
discuss  too  many  subjects  at  any  one  meeting.  We  want  the  subjects  discussed  to 
be  related  to  each  other  and  to  blend  together  so  as  to  make  the  different  subjects 
appear  as  a  part  of  the  same  general  subject.  We  also  do  not  want  our  sessions  long 
enough  to  become  tiresome  to  the  audience.  We  endeavor  to  draw  out  the  women  in 
the  audience  and  get  them  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  When  we  succeed  in  doing 
this  we  know  they  are  interested.  We  then  appoint  an  institute  committee  of  women 
for  that  community,  endeavoring  to  get  those  who  are  most  interested  and  who  are  the 
best  workers  on  the  committee.  We  explain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  to  endeavor  to  get  all  the  women  of  the  community  out  at 
the  next  institute.  We  write  the  members  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  next 
institute,  send  them  programs,  etc.  We  do  whatever  we  can  to  keep  up  their  interest 
in  the  institutes  and  in  the  things  promulgated  by  the  institute  lecturers. 

We  endeavor  to  hold  as  many  institutes  at  schoolhouses  as  possible,  and  in  that  way 
get  the  boys  and  girls  interested.  Our  women  lecturers  tell  me  that  they  have  no 
people  more  interested  than  the  larger  girls  and  young  women  attending  schools.  We 
advise  the  country  women  to  organize  social  clubs  and  discuss  at  their  meetings  the 
things  they  have  heard  at  the  institutes,  as  well  as  other  things  of  general  interest. 
Give  a  woman  something  to  do  that  she  knows  will  be  helpful  to  her  children,  and  she 
will  be  faithful  to  her  charge. 

A  woman's  influence  is  beyond  measure;  her  love  for  her  children  can  not  be  fath- 
omed; it  knows  no  bounds.  Who  shall  say  that  this  influence,  this  love,  shall  not  be 
directed  into  channels  where  opportunity  is  greatest — that  they  shall  not  be  permitted 
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to  see  visions  of  possibilities  of  well-ordered  and  well-directed  effort  in  their  own 
homes  and  in  their  own  communities?  Here  lies  the  opportunity  of  the  well-trained 
institute  worker,  the  woman  with  a  message  of  encouragement  and  uplift,  one  who 
knows  how  to  bring  things  to  pass.  It  is  she  who  can  open  the  door  of  hope  to  the 
depressed  and  discouraged.  It  is  she  who  can  point  out  a  better  way — a  way  that 
will  bring  health  and  strength  and  happiness  into  the  country  home.  This  is  the 
recipe  for  organizing  and  maintaining  women's  institutes. 

We  have  no  institutes  for  young  people,  as  such,  in  our  State.  The  young  people  are 
especially  invited  to  attend  the  institutes  for  men  and  for  women,  which  they  are 
doing  in  increasing  numbers. 

Discussion. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  come  to  a  certain  agreement 
in  regard  to  women's  work  in  farmers'  institutes.  We  are  all  agreed  that  we  stand  for 
rural  betterment — better  homes,  better  schools,  and  better  churches.  It  is  not  that 
the  farm  woman  is  a  poor  housekeeper  that  we  seek  to  interest  her,  but  that  she  may 
be  a  better  housekeeper.  Not  that  she  does  not  know  how  to  cook,  but  that  she  may 
cook  better.  Not  that  she  is  wholly  ignorant  of  purchasing  supplies  in  her  household, 
but  that  she  is  very  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  country  storekeeper,  whose  judgment  is 
poor  and  whose  desire  to  offer  the  best  material  at  the  right  price  is  not  always  what 
it  should  be.  We  are  agreed  on  the  fact  that  while  the  country  children  are  healthier 
than  the  town  children,  it  is  not  always  because  the  mothers  know  more.  These  are 
the  things  that  we  want  to  improve,  and  it  is  the  mission  of  the  farmers'  institute  to 
do  it.  The  question  comes,  how?  I  believe  we  all  agree  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  to  teach  in  a  short  time  is  by  the  exhibiting  of  material,  letting  the  eyes 
instead  of  the  ears  learn. 

Then  there  is  the  question  that  we  have  talked  over  again  and  again,  the  separate 
session.  The  separate  session  is  a  matter  determined  largely  by  local  conditions.  In 
some  localities  there  is  a  feeling  that  some  topics  discussed  in  farmers'  institutes,  such 
as  cattle  breeding,  would  not  be  received  without  a  feeling  of  shock,  and  there  are 
certain  other  localities  where  it  is  different.  It  is  for  us  to  decide  according  to  circum- 
stances whether  it  is  best  for  us  to  have  a  mixed  meeting,  or  whether  we  must  have  a 
separate  meeting.  Personally  I  have  always  liked  to  talk  to  a  union  meeting  of  men 
and  women. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  demonstrations.  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  more  vital  to 
get  the  right  woman  than  it  is  to  have  separate  sessions  or  demonstration  work.  If 
we  can  do  as  Mr.  Parker  can  in  North  Carolina — get  women  who  have  the  ability  to 
speak,  who  have  the  knowledge,  and  who  have  charm  about  them — if  we  can  do  this, 
all  right.    Some  of  us  can  not  do  it. 

Then  there  is  the  question  whether  we  shall  have  women  only  at  the  women's  ses- 
sions. I  believe  there  are  subjects  that  certain  men  can  present  to  the  women  more 
acceptably  than  the  women  can.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman's  session  necessarily 
means  women  on  the  program,  or  women  exclusively.  If  you  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  State  board  of  health  with  men  on  that  board  who  are  better  able  to  present  questions 
than  the  partially  trained  women,  I  believe  it  is  better  to  have  the  men  talk  to  the 
women.  So  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  who  shall  be  our  workers  and  where  shall  we 
get  them. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  STATE  DIRECTOR'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  F.  S.  Cooley,  of  Montana,  as  follows: 
In  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  this  question,  let  us  first  ask: 
To  whom  is  this  report  to  be  made?    It  may  be  to  one  or  another  of  three  groups  of 
persons,  namely,  (1)  the  farmers'  institute  board,  (2)  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
(3)  the  farm  people,  or  those  interested  in  agriculture. 
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If  the  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  first  of  these  groups,  it  should  deal  largely  with 
plans  and  matters  of  policy.  This  board  constitutes  the  council  of  the  superintendent 
of  farmers'  institutes.  They  are  his  advisers.  In  order  to  equip  them  to  give  valu- 
able advice,  they  should  be  possessed  of  full  information  in  regard  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning farmers'  institute  work.  Plans  should  not  only  be  outlined  but  worked  out 
with  considerable  detail  in  order  that  their  purpose  may  be  perfectly  understood  by 
those  who  are  to  pass  upon  them. 

I  am  aware  that  the  real  brains  of  the  farmers'  institute  must  be  furnished  by  the 
director  rather  than  by  the  board.  If  he  is  deficient  in  ideas  and  in  initiative,  it  will 
be  futile  to  look  for  progress  or  the  most  efficient  work.  Members  of  an  advisory  board 
seldom  originate  new  plans  for  the  conduct  of  this  branch  of  extension  service. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  keeping  the  institute  board  fully  informed  and  for  working 
out  institute  plans  in  considerable  detail.  The  first  is  to  give  them  the  proper  basis 
for  counsel,  and  the  second,  to  establish  and  maintain  their  confidence  in  the  institute 
director.  It  might  be  further  affirmed  that  the  director  will  understand  his  plans 
better  himself  if  he  has  made  them  clear  enough  to  penetrate  the  skulls  of  some  of 
his  counselors. 

If  the  annual  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  legislature,  its  character  will  need  to  be 
considerably  modified.  The  chief  purpose  in  this  connection  will  be  the  securing  of 
the  sinews  of  war  or  a  liberal  financial  support  for  farmers'  institute  work.  We  are 
here  dealing  with  investors  or  stockholders,  and  it  is  necessary  not  so  much  to  discuss 
methods  and  details  as  to  present  results  and  demonstrate  the  safety  and  value  of  the 
investment.  If  the  legislature  does  not  believe  that  suitable  dividends  will  be  paid, 
it  will  be  reluctant  to  invest  public  funds  in  the  enterprise. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  institute  report  to  the  legislature  in  two 
forms:  The  first,  very  terse,  concise,  and  condensed,  virtually  a  summary  of  money 
expended,  work  performed,  and  results  accomplished,  the  various  items  to  be  brought 
sharply  to  notice  in  the  smallest  possible  space — a  single  page  being  ideal;  the  second, 
an  expanded  form  of  the  first,  more  elaborate,  presenting  arguments,  additional  facts, 
details  of  work,  and  even  incidents  illustrating  the  results  accomplished.  These  two 
forms  of  a  report  to  the  legislative  assembly  are  needed  because  of  the  difference  in 
legislators.  The  majority  of  these  must  have  facts  boiled  down  and  given  in  a  nut- 
shell or  they  will  not  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  examine  them.  The  more  concise 
and  terse  such  a  report  can  be  made,  the  more  available  it  will  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  few  of  our  lawmakers  are  students  and  require  more  specific  and  comprehensive 
information  before  they  are  satisfied  in  regard  to  matters  of  policy.  As  their  support 
is  essential,  it  is  worth  while  to  make  special  efforts  to  present  the  institute  work  on  its 
proper  basis  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

If  the  report  is  intended  for  the  edification  and  information  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  State  and  those  interested  in  agriculture  or  country  life,  an  entirely  new 
consideration  is  met.  This  class  of  people  is  not  so  much  interested  in  a  recital  of 
what  has  been  done  or  in  plans  for  the  future  as  in  the  present  exemplification  of  the 
benefits  of  the  farmers'  institute  office.  We  assume  that  the  work  of  the  farmers' 
institute  is  primarily  educational,  that  it  seeks  to  disseminate  information  in  regard 
to  agriculture,  farm  business,  and  country  life.  It  is  not  entirely  and  solely  instruc- 
tive, but  adds  the  element  of  inspiration  to  its  work  as  well. 

Inspiration  belongs  chiefly  to  the  public  meetings  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
tingent upon  the  number  of  people  assembled — not  that  a  small  gathering  is  neces- 
sarily devoid  of  thrills,  but  there  is  an  enthusiasm  produced  by  numbers,  the  personal 
factor  being  conspicuous,  the  magnetism  and  power  of  the  speaker  meeting  the  enthu- 
siastic response  of  his  listeners.  While  inspiration  is  engendered  chiefly  at  public 
meetings,  as  a  farmers'  institute  influence  it  is  not  necessarily  entirely  confined  to 
such  occasions.  A  good  story  well  told  in  a  book  is  also  inspiring.  Such  books  as 
Streeter's  "Fat  of  the  Land,"  Harwood's  "New  Earth,"  Miss  Jessie  Field's  "Corn 
Lady,"  and  others,  which  doubtless  are  called  up  in  the  recollection  of  all  of  us 
owe  no  small  part  of  their  value  to  the  inspiration  which  they  impart  to  the  reader. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  writers  to  produce  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  read  their  works.  Indeed,  the  productions  of  many  agricultural  writers,  even 
among  those  attached  to  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  corps  of 
farmers'  institute  workers,  are  too  poor  to  make  them  worth  while  for  either  producer 
or  consumer. 

If  you  have  not  something  really  worth  while,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  farm 
people  who  will  receive  it — something  as  good  as,  or  a  little  better  than,  other  pub- 
lications to  which  they  have  access — Mark  Twain's  advice  to  the  young  man  about 
to  be  married  would  apply  equally  well  to  such  publications:  "Don't." 
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Farmers'  institute  writers  have  no  right  to  waste  the  time  of  their  constituents 
with  worthless  publications.  They  are  analogous  to  weeds  in  a  valuable  crop;  not 
only  are  they  worthless,  occupying  costly  space,  but  they  are  pernicious  in  then- 
effect  and  bring  good  and  helpful  things  into  disrepute.  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  stuff  published  by  institutions  established  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
has  been  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  education. 

One  thing  our  annual  reports  should  not  be— and  perhaps  I  am  libeling  a  time- 
honored  dish  in  making  the  accusation— is  hash.  We  ought  to  have  progressed  far 
enough  to  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  get  a  museum  of  miscellaneous  agricultural 
information  between  the  covers  of  a  single  vokime.  _ 

A  somewhat  common  practice  of  publishing  stenographic  reports  of  addresses  and 
discussions  at  public  meetings  also  fails  of  general  justification.  If  it  is  our  object 
.to  give  the  reader  real  information  in  a  concise  and  interesting  form,  articles  prepared 
for  that  specific  purpose  are  more  apt  to  hit  the  mark  than  miscellaneous  discussions 
and  talks  that  require  the  personal  setting  of  a  public  meeting  to  clothe  them  with 
interest  This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  all  public  addresses  are  unreadable 
Most  of  them  are  not  worth  reading,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  few  that  are  worth 
while  could  be  condensed  and  somewhat  modified  to  great  advantage  for  purposes  of 

PUHavirfg  denied  the  general  value  of  miscellaneous  agricultural  information  for  the 
annual  report  as  intended  for  farm  people,  the  question  arises  what  can  be  advanta- 
geously offered  in  its  place?  A  small  book  with  one  good  idea  is  eminently  worth 
while.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  age  is  toward  specialization.  Noted  people  of  the 
period  have  achieved  distinction  not  so  much  by  reason  of  versatility  and  general 
development  as  by  marked  proficiency  in  some  special  line  of  work.  The  best  lit- 
erature of  the  period  is  easily  classified  in  quite  distinct  and  varied  groups.  Even 
agricultural  books  have  been  differentiated  into  groups  of  subjects  with  special  dis- 
cussions of  small  subdivisions  of  each.  If  farmers'  institute  publications  do  not  con- 
form to  the  principle  so  well  established  in  agricultural  publications,  does  it  not 
indicate  that  they  are  behind  the  times? 

The  reports  and  publications  that  have  most  interested  me  and  seem  to  me  best 
worth  while  are  those  that  have  dealt  somewhat  fully  and  in  considerable  detail 
with  a  specific  topic  of  local  or  general  interest.  The  Wisconsin  farmers'  institute 
cookbook  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  publication.  Perhaps  even  the  subject  of 
cooking  and  the  matter  of  recipes  for  all  kinds  of  cooked  foods  is  too  broad  and  general 
for  a  single  volume.  Could  not  a  volume  be  written  upon  home-grown  food  products 
for  the  farmer's  table  or  one  on  home  labor-savers? 

The  Montana  farmers'  institute  has  departed  from  the  conventional  report  for 
general  reading  to  the  plan  of  making  each  publication  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
treatise  upon  some  special  subject.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  toward  this  policy 
in  emphasizing  sugar-beet  culture  in  the  fifth  annual  report.  The  following  year 
the  entire  book  was  devoted  to  dry-land  farming.  Good  roads  followed.  Then 
poultry  keeping  on  the  farm.  We  have  just  completed  copy  for  a  book  on  Montana 
live  stock,  which  has  a  historical  feature  in  addition  to  practical  discussion  of  present 
problems.'  I  believe  this  plan  is  far  superior  to  that  of  a  miscellaneous  report. 

There  are  opportunities  of  gratifying  our  passion  for  personal  notoriety  or  publicity 
in  our  annual  reports,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  value  of  publications  is  enhanced 
by  full-page  likenesses  or  caricatures  of  ourselves,  nor  do  I  believe  their  general  use 
to  be  in  good  taste. 

There  is  yet  another  object  in  the  publication  of  annual  reports,  namely,  as  matters 
of  record  for  use  in  historical  references.  Here,  however,  these  reports  may  be  as 
lifeless  and  devoid  of  interest  as  headstones  in  a  cemetery;  and  unless  real  merit  and 
life  can  be  injected  into  the  pages  so  that  they  will  bring  new  thoughts  and  purposes 
into  the  minds  of  readers  it  will  make  little  difference  whether  the  records  are  pre- 
served or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  real  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  public  by 
means  of  such  books  they  become  a  monument  with  a  far  different  meaning  than 
"here  lies  buried."  . 

One  of  the  problems  in  regard  to  our  annual  report  to  the  people  is  its  distribution. 
How  to  get  the  information  that  will  improve  the  agriculture,  business,  and  country 
life  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  read  and  practice  the  precepts,  is  our  great  task 
as  directors  of  farmers'  institutes. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Edward  Van  Alstyne,  of  New  York,  as  follows: 

Long  ago  the  wise  man  wrote,  "of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much 
study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh."  Had  he  lived  in  this  age  of  a  multitude  of  publi- 
cations of  many  kinds  with  morning  and  evening  editions  of  daily  papers  delivered 
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at  the  door,  each  one  containing  more  matter  than  most  of  the  many  books  of  which 
he  had  knowledge,  his  "imagination's  utmost  stretch  in  wonder  would  have  died 
away." 

A  full  appreciation  of  the  above  should  lead  one  to  consider  carefully  the  size  and 
character  of  the  report  he  puts  out.  When  men  have  literally  thrust  upon  them  a 
mass  of  reading  matter  they  must  perforce  select  that  which  not  only  appeals  to  their 
taste  and  needs,  but  which  at  first  glance  attracts  by  its  appearance  and  then  holds 
by  what  it  contains.  Mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  men  and  women  "groan,  being 
burdened,"  cumbered  with  much  service.  Much  study  not  only  adds  to  the  burden 
and  to  weariness  of  both  flesh  and  mind  but  is  not  usually  undertaken  except  by  the 
naturally  studious,  who  are  in  the  minority.  These  will  attain  what  they  desire  and 
seek  after,  and  while  they  are  the  most  satisfactory  class  of  readers,  and  should  have 
consideration  because  of  their  mood  of  mind,  they  do  not  need  help  and  stimulus  as 
do  the  majority  who  must  be  interested  and  helped,  if  at  all,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of 
interest;  perhaps  literally  have  assistance  thrust  upon  them.  This  is  the  class  who 
have  always  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  in  my  own  agricultural  work.  I  believe 
they  should  be  in  the  minds  of  those  who  would  do  most  for  their  fellow  men. 

The  above  preface  should  at  the  outset  make  clear  my  position  as  to  the  general 
character  of  the  director's  report.  It  should  be  attractive,  instructive,  clear,  and 
simple.    These  features  I  wish  to  discuss  separately. 

Attractive. — This  means  good  paper  and  binding  and  clear  type  with  plenty  of  good 
illustrations.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  reports  are  free,  and  that  which  costs 
nothing  is  least  appreciated.  The  colporteur  is  abroad  in  the  land  distributing  tracts 
of  all  kinds.  My  wastebasket  is  always  overflowing  with  such.  Some  go  there  at 
once,  others  linger  on  the  way,  others  never  reach  it  because  they  are  too  good-looking 
for  such  an  ignominious  exit.  The  eye  gate  is  as  important  as  the  ear  gate.  A  good 
picture  will  not  only  instruct  and  attract  but  often  show  more  than  many  sentences. 
We  are  all  children  and  can  never  get  away  from  our  childhood's  desire  for  a  picture 
book.  People  are  always  glad  to  see  the  photograph  of  the  author  of  a  paper  if  he  is 
well  and  favorably  known,  as  the  face  of  a  friend.  If  he  is  not,  they  can  gather  from 
his  picture  somewhat  of  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 

Instructive. — While  the  appearance  of  a  publication  often  insures  an  inspection, 
woe  betide  the  one  whose  matter  does  not  measure  up  to  its  dress!  No  report  issued 
simply  as  a  matter  of  form,  or  in  conformity  to  a  custom,  will  likely  be  worth  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed.  To  insure  a  careful  reading  there  must  be  a  message,  whether 
spoken  or  written.  Unless  there  is  such,  the  report  would  better  be  brief;  then  there 
will  be  less  waste  of  funds  and  energy.  The  matter  must  be  fundamental,  such  as 
men  are  interested  in;  that  which  will  help  in  their  daily  life.  While  it  is  wise  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  publish  new  things  to  create  a  desire  for  further  knowl- 
edge, we  must  remember  too  often  the  true  is  not  new,  and  conversely  the  new  is  not 
true.  We  have  been  and  are  suffering  from  too  much  pseudoagricultural  matter. 
Men  want  most  help  in  that  which  confronts  them  to-day,  obtaining  which  they  may 
be  ready  for  more  to-morrow. 

Clear. — The  average  reader  does  not  delve  very  deeply  into  agricultural  science, 
and  to  present  matter  in  a  purely  scientific  or  statistical  way  is  to  write  or  speak  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  yet  science  can  be  dressed  in  everyday  clothes  so  that  it  will  be  a 
welcome  guest  to  even  the  unlearned  The  late  Dr.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  and  the  revered  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  late  dean  of  Cornell,  were  masters 
in  this,  and  aside  from  their  ability  in  other  directions  they  owed  much  of  their  power 
to  instruct  and  enthuse  to  this  faculty.  If  one  will  stop  after  he  has  written  a  para- 
graph and  ask  himself  "would  this  be  clear  to  me  if  I  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
matter?"  he  will  rewrite  many  a  sentence  to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  his  hearers. 
I  once  heard  a  man  speak  of  the  earth  thrown  out  of  a  ditch  as  "a  superincumbent 
mass."  He  thought  it  sounded  well,  and  probably  knew  what  it  meant,  but  I  question 
if  many  of  his  hearers  did. 

General  character. — A  word  or  two  as  to  the  nature  of  the  report,  or,  better,  reports. 
A  special  message  from  an  executive,  devoted  to  a  particular  theme,  is  always  more 
carefully  read  and  analyzed  by  the  masses  than  a  general  one  touching  on  everything 
"in  heaven  above  and  the  earth  beneath,"  often  "the  water  under  the  earth,"  written 
from  necessity  or  custom,  not  primarily  because  he  really  has  something  to  say.  This 
implies  more  than  one  stereotyped  annual  report. 

In  most  cases  it  is  probably  necessary  that  the  director  submit  a  statistical  report  of 
work  done  and  money  expended.  As  ordinarily  issued,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  these  reports  find  their  way  quickly  to  the  wastebasket  or  the  shelves  to 
gather  dust.  The  small  number  that  are  used  for  reference  may — doubtless  do- 
justify  their  publication.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  even  a  statistical  report  should  not 
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be  made  so  attractive  by  its  external  appearance  as  to  make  one  hesitate  before  using 
it  to  kindle  the  kitchen  fire  when  he  has  neglected  to  provide  himself  with  other  light 
material,  and  why  the  matter  it  contains  can  not  be  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  actually 
to  compel  a  reading  if  not  a  study.  That  this  is  not  easy  I  fully  appreciate.  I  also 
appreciate  that  many  of  you  who  have  been  putting  out  reports  for  years  are  smiling, 
inwardly  at  least,  and  saying  to  yourselves  "how  easy  for  this  fellow  to  tell  what 
ought  to  be  done,  who  has  never  issued  a  report  at  all,"  and  quote  me,  '"Let  not  him 
thatgirdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off.'  We  will  see  what 
kind  of  a  report  he  sends  out."  All  of  which  is  true,  and  I  realize  that  I  am  setting  a 
task  for  myself  fully  as  much  as  for  anyone  else.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  having 
been  the  recipient  of  many  such  reports  for  years  and  viewing  them  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  multitude,  I  am  better  able  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  their  subject 
matter  and  true  value  than  were  I  looking  at  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  director. 
Let  me  interject  this  epigram,  capable  of  a  wide  application:  Unless  one  is  able  to 
think  the  thoughts  and  speak  the  language  of  his  readers  and  hearers,  he  can  not  do 
them  the  greatest  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  promised  my  good  friend,  Sec- 
retary Hamilton,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  this  subject  long  before  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
to  be  struck  by  lightning  and  come  before  you  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
director  of  institutes  of  the  imperial  State  of  New  York.  Please  banish  that  from 
your  minds  and  consider  me  only  "as  one  among  you  who  serveth." 

This  is  a  day  of  progress.  We  can  not  afford  to  be  satisfied  with  past  or  present 
attainments.  If  the  expenditure  of  State  funds  to  issue  reports  is  justified  it  can  only 
be  so  by  putting  out  that  which  will  give  full  value  to  the  State,  which  really  means 
its  citizens  most  vitally  interested.  The  statistical  parts  can  be  condensed  to  the 
smallest  possible  space  commensurate  with  clearness  of  type  and  readability.  If  they 
are  accompanied  by  word  pictures  and  pictures  of  places  and  men,  these  will  be  cal- 
culated k>  induce  at  least  a  careful  reading.  This  may  be  or  not  combined  with  other 
matter.  Probably  such  should  go  out  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  season.  Later 
reports  may  be  issued  containing  the  best  matter  given  at  the  meetings.  These  should 
be  rich  in  fundamental  instruction,  not  the  vaporings  of  some  would-be  orator,  treating 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  ideal  farm  and  home,  which  never  existed  anywhere 
except  in  Paradise,  and  even  there  the  outcome  was  far  from  ideal.  They  should 
treat  of  matters  which  one  can  take  home  and  which  are  worth  study  at  leisure,  and 
from  which  he  can  gain  information  to  help  him  in  his  farm  operations.  Later,  smaller 
booklets  may  be  issued,  with  an  up-to-date  treatise  on  some  particular  crop  or  contain- 
ing formulas  for  spraying  or  fertilizers.  All  these  can  be  sent  out  in  response  to  ques- 
tions from  seekers  after  information.  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  I  do  not  receive  such 
questions.  To  answer  in  enough  detail  to  make  the  matter  clear  often  is  physically 
out  of  the  question.  To  send  a  bulletin  with  the  matter  set,  forth  in  detail,  carefully 
edited,  enables  one  to  give  just  what  is  asked  for.  It  also  helps  the  director  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  farmers  during  the  whole  year.  And  where  the  bulletin  contains 
such  matter  as  that  which  has  been  given  at  the  institutes,  it  helps  to  advertise  and 
magnify  them.  Such  reports,  bulletins,  or  pamphlets  can  be  distributed  at  the  meet- 
ings after  addresses  have  been  made  along  these  lines.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
spoken  word,  but  when  it  can  be  accompanied  by  the  printed  page  its  value  is  increased 
manyfold.  Objection  has  been  raised  that  when  a  speaker  has  had  his  address  pub- 
lished it  becomes  stale  when  later  spoken.  To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  an  address 
which  commands  careful  reading  may  be  as  carefully  listened  to  even  the  second  time. 
Second,  that  when  an  address  or  its  subject  matter  is  given  so  often  that  it  becomes  stale 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  author  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  it  is  time  he  broadened 
out  or  retired. 

I  would  like  to  broaden  out  my  subject  as  well  as  the  "report."  Let  us  getaway  from 
the  idea  of  the  stereotyped  form  of  report  as  such  and  appreciate  what  I  have  alluded 
to,  the  value  of  the  printed  page,  be  it  volume  or  leaflet,  as  an  assistant  to  the  speaker 
and  hearer. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  the  funds  at  one's  command  will  have  much  to  do  in  deter- 
mining to  how  great  an  extent  he  can  use  printer's  ink.  I  am  convinced  that  if  neces- 
sary to  do  this  it  would  be  wise  even  to  reduce  the  number  of  meetings  or,  better  still, 
the  force,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  work. 

Suggestions. — What  I  have  said  up  to  this  point  has  been  general.  From  now  on  I 
will  be  specific  with  the  thought  that  what  I  am  saying  may  be  at  least  suggestive  and 
provoke  discussion  from  which  we  may  all  carry  away  something. 

Much  of  what  I  shall  say  is  not  original  with  me  and  has  come  as  the  result  of  evolu- 
tion In  a  State  whose  legislature  has  always  been  most  liberal  in  supplying  the  sinews 
of  war.  I  am  indeed  fortunate  to  serve  under  a  commissioner  of  agriculture  who  most 
heartily  believes  in  the  above,  whose  instructions  are  to  spare  no  necessary  expense 
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to  make  the  institute  work  effective,  and  who  places  at  my  disposal  an  office  force 
sufficient,  as  well  as  fully  competent,  to  carry  out  any  work  along  this  line.  Happy 
indeed  is  the  director  who  is  in  such  a  case.  Therefore  I  feel  free  to  extend  the  matter 
of  the  printed  page,  and  you  will  absolve  me  from  any  seeming  egotism.  As  yet  no 
statistical  report  has  been  printed  giving  details  of  our  last  year's  work,  and  I  shall  not 
voluntarily  attempt  one. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  institute  season  we  issued  report  or  bulletin  37,  containing 
addresses  on  the  most  important  farm  topics,  most  of  them  given  by  experts  at  one  of 
our  "round-up  meetings  or  "farmers'  days."  This  we  have  been  mailing  eversince 
it  was  published,  as  requests  come  in  for  information  on  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
treated.  We  have  had  in  return  many  expressions  of  appreciation.  These  will  be 
given  out  at  the  institutes  during  the  winter  in  limited  numbers. 

We  have  in  preparation  a  report  made  up  entirely  of  questions  and  answers  arranged 
topically  and  covering  the  whole  range  of  agricultural  and  allied  topics.  These  ques- 
tions were  selected  from  those  actually  written  out  and  handed  in  at  the  meetings. 
There  were  hundreds  of  such.  Some  of  the  answers  were  written  out  at  the  time  by 
those  who  answered  them.  The  majority  were  turned  over  to  experts  along  the  partic- 
ular lines,  and  they  dictated  the  answers.  These  were  carefully  reviewed  in  order  that 
any  heterodoxy  or  lack  of  clearness  might  be  eliminated.  I  believe  that  this  will  be 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  valuable  publications  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  put  out. 

Another  smaller  bulletin  is  contemplated,  giving  in  detail  the  results  of  what  we 
call  our  "follow-up"  work.  This  is  where  members  of  our  force  visit  the  farm  during 
the  season,  give  definite  instruction  as  to  the  care  of  soils,  crop,  or  stock,  perhaps 
superintend  draining  a  field,  direct  seeding  of  a  piece  of  alfalfa  or  the  spraying  of  an 
orchard  or  potato  field.  Some  of  the  results  of  this  work  have  been  very  marked. 
We  believe  by  setting  them  in  order  before  the  people,  nicely  illustrated,  an  interest 
will  be  created  in  and  for  such  work,  and  what  is  more  to  be  sought  after,  it  will  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  so-called  scientific  agriculture  is  a  practical  thing  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  When  a  man  sees  his  neighbor's  sprayed  trees  with  90  per  cent  of  worm- 
free  fruit,  against  60  per  cent  on  the  trees  in  the  same  orchard  unsprayed,  or  a  successful 
stand  of  alfalfa  where  none  grew  before,  it  is  more  effective  than  a  dozen  lectures  and 
engenders  faith  in  the  experiment  station  and  the  agricultural  college  as  well  as  the 
institutes. 

Our  horticultural  department  recently  compiled  a  little  booklet  describing  in  a 
concise  way  various  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests,  with  remedies  for  their  prevention 
or  destruction.  Surely  this  will  supplement  and  enforce  any  lecture  on  the  above 
subject. 

The  writer  has  prepared  a  bulletin  on  alfalfa,  in  order  that  the  instruction  he  and  the 
members  of  his  force  have  given  might  be  taken  home  in  detail  and  read  by  those 
interested,  so  that  the  instructions  might  be  followed  to  the  letter,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  in  the  mind  many  vital  points  on  this  or  any  other  theme. 

We  have  carried  and  distributed  leaflets  with  analyses  of  feeds  and  fertilizers,  com- 
position of  lime  and  the  value  of  the  different  forms,  plans  of  hen  houses,  rations  for 
chickens,  and  many  other  things. 

This  winter  I  am  asking  my  regular  workers  to  prepare  500-word  abstracts  of  their 
addresses  to  hand  out  to  the  people  after  their  delivery.  Of  necessity,  where  many 
subjects  are  taken  up,  the  treatment  must  be  more  or  less  superficial,  but  with  these 
abstracts  the  essence  of  the  matter  can  be  carried  away. 

This  summer  I  have  sent  out  over  7,000  circular  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  not 
only  to  farmers,  but  to  local  bankers,  clergymen,  and  others,  asking  if  there  have  been 
farmers'  meetings  in  their  town  or  near  by.  If  so,  in  what  way?  Are  there  any  agri- 
cultural organizations?  What  is  the  character  of  the  farming,  both  as  to  crops  and 
methods  of  marketing  them?  Where  and  how  are  supplies  bought?  What  is  the 
value  of  the  laad  per  acre?  And  what  are  the  particular  agricultural  needs  of  the 
community  where  the  department  can  render  assistance?  The  replies  are  most 
illumining.  Through  them  I  have  been  able  to  place  not  a  few  meetings  in  locali- 
ties where  none  have  heretofore  been  held.  Because  of  them  I  know  better  how  to  suit 
the  programs  and  speakers  to  the  localities.  A  compilation  of  these  reports  will  be 
made  and  handed  to  the  speakers,  in  order  that,  having  first-hand  knowledge,  they  may 
better  meet  local  needs.  From  these  compilations  one  can  gather  a  mass  of  valuable 
matter  to  embody  in  a  report  of  agricultural  conditions,  needs,  and  benefits. 

Last,  but  perhaps  not  least,  is  the  back  page  of  the  program  filled  with  condensed 
facts  pertaining  to  the  subject  matter  therein,  or  to  instruct  those  in  attendance. 

These  are  ways  in  which  the  printed  page  can  be  made  a  live  factor  in  the  institute, 
which  are  really  extension  work. 
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Discussion. 

George  McKerrow.  I  heartily  agree  with  both  of  the  papers,  notwithstanding 
we  get  out  a  "hash  "  report  in  Wisconsin,  but  it  is  good  farm  hash.  We  do  not  have 
the  director's  picture  in  the  bulletin,  but  the  workers'  pictures  do  appear,  and  the 
farmers  have  said  to  me  when  I  suggested  that  I  thought  I  would  stop  putting  the 
pictures  of  the  speakers  in  that  bulletin:  "Do  not  do  it;  we  like  to  be  acquainted 
with  these  men ;  we  like  to  sec  their  faces.  " 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  "hash"  bulletin.  Some  years  ago  I  had  the  idea  that  has 
been  suggested  here,  of  taking  up  one  line,  making  a  bulletin  entirely  along  dairy 
lines,  but  I  discussed  it  with  our  leading  farmers  first,  and  invariably  they  said:  "Do 
not  do  it. "  And  so  this  sentiment  of  the  farmers  has  kept  us  making  hash  reports. 
We  have  issued  as  high  as  60,000  copies. 

G.  C.  Creelman.  I  want  to  commend  the  general  book  on  agriculture  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  farmers.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  college  and  station  work  are,  perhaps, 
inclined  at  times  to  think  that  anything  that  is  not  purely  scientific  and  will  not 
bear  the  light  of  the  microscope  can  not  be  very  valuable.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  for  this  organization  not  to  go  on  record  to  keep  our  institute  work  as  general 
as  we  can  keep  it.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can  come  to  the  position  in  our 
institute  work  where  we  can  specialize  very  much  without  missing  a  good  mauy 
people.  Where  you  publish  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  material  on  different  subjects  in 
the  one  volume  some  of  it  will  of  course  be  overlooked  by  some  one,  yet  that  same  is 
true  of  a  specialty.  I  think  that  probably  our  college  and  station  men  should  go  a 
little  further  than  they  do,  and  go  out  to  the  general  meetings  under  the  auspices  of 
the  farmers'  institutes  to  secure  material  for  publication  in  leaflet  or  pamphlet  form, 
and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  to  hand  to  the 
farmers.  If  we  can  get  ourselves  to  preparing  material  in  this  way  and  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  director  of  farmers'  institutes — material  on  dairying,  housekeeping, 
home  making,  butter  making,  etc.,  we  will,  I  believe,  get  the  information  to  the  people. 

F.  S.  Cooley.  Lest  there  appear  to  be  a  conflict,  I  would  like  to  modify  one  point 
just  a  little.  I,  perhaps,  used  an  unfortunate  illustration.  We  do  like  a  variety 
in  our  menu,  and  we  do  not  want  it  to  be  all  potato  or  all  bread,  or  all  something  else; 
we  want  to  have  variety,  and  I  would  not  like  for  a  moment  to  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the  very  valuable  general  publications  that  we  have  had,  but  I  think  we  should  be 
progressive  also  and  look  ahead,  and  I  had  this  thought  in  mind  in  advocating  the 
special  publications.  There  are  some  things  that  we  publish  now  for  use  over  a  period 
of  several,  perhaps  many,  years.  Our  dry-farming  publication  is  an  example.  Many 
people  must  have  information  in  regard  to  moisture  conservation,  and  they  must  have 
it  not  this  year,  but  next  year,  the  year  after,  and  so  on,  so  we  correlated  all  the 
information  we  had  on  that  subject  into  one  special  publication  and  sent  it  out. 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  1912. 

The  executive  committee  met  November  15,  1911,  in  the  Great  Southern  Hotel, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  immediately  upon  adjournment  of  the  association  and  organized 
by  electing  J.  H.  Miller,  chairman,  and  John  Hamilton,  secretary. 

Vacancies  in  the  several  standing  committees  were  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
the  following  persons  for  the  period  of  three  years:  The  committee  on  institute  organ- 
ization and  methods,  Robert  C.  Ashby,  Pullman,  Wash.;  on  institute  lecturers, 
Andrew  M.  Soule,  Athens,  Ga.;  on  cooperation  with  other  educational  agencies, 
G.  C.  Creelman,  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada;  movable  schools  of  agriculture,  L.  R.  Taft, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.;  boys'  and  girls'  institutes,  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  and  on  women's  institutes,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin,  Purdue  University,  La 
Fayette,  Ind. 

No  other  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  during  the  year.  Such  matters  as 
required  committee  action  were  submitted  in  writing  by  the  secretary,  and  the  views 
of  the  committee  thus  ascertained. 
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Five  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Columbus  meeting  were  printed  and 
distributed.  Notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  Atlanta  meeting  to  the  number  of 
3,000  were  sent  out  to  the  public  press  and  to  the  farmers'  institute  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Three  thousand  programs  of  the  Atlanta  meeting  were  printed, 
and  2,500  were  mailed  to  institute  people  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

The  suggestion  of  the  standing  committee  on  institute  organization  and  methods 
with  respect  to  formulating  a  law  making  definite  provision  for  meeting  the  local 
expenses  of  institutes,  which  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee  for  action,  was 
considered.  The  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  subject  is  one  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  States  and  consequently  has  no  recommendation  to  offer. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  shows  receipts  from  49  States  and  Provinces  to  the  amount 
of  $245,  and  from  individual  membership  dues  $13;  from  interests  on  deposits,  $26.23, 
making  a  total  of  $284.23. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Franklin  Dye, 
J.  H.  Miller, 
W.  J.  Black, 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens, 
John  Hamilton, 

Committee. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  ordered  on  file. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  SPECIALIST  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1912. 

By  John  Hamilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Total  number  of  sessions  of  institutes  held  in  45  States  and  Territories 


reporting   19,430 

Total  attendance  at  regular  institutes  in  45  States  and  Territories 

reporting   2,549,199 

Attendance  at  special  institutes   446,  612 

Attendance  upon  agricultural  trains   1, 033,  735 


Total  attendance  as  above   4, 029,  546 


Appropriations  to  farmers'  institutes   $533,  972. 09 

Number  of  State  lecturers  on  the  institute  force   1,  079 


No  institutes  were  held  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  and  Porto  Rico. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Account  of  John  Hamilton,  treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'1  Institute 
Workers,  from  Nov.  1,  1911,  to  Nov.  1,  1912. 

Dr. 


To  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  Nov.  1,  1911   $1, 215. 63 

To  receipts  from  49  States  and  Provinces   245. 00 

To  receipts  from  individual  membership  dues   13.  00 

To  interest  on  deposits   26.  23 


1,  499. 86 


Cr. 

By  amount  paid  for  printing  list  of  delegates,  1911   3. 60 

By  amount  paid  for  messenger  service,  W.  U.  Telegraph  Co.,  Columbus...  5.25 

By  amount  paid  for  sundry  items  per  bill  rendered   6.  70 

By  amount  paid  for  printing  3,000  programs   25. 00 

By  postage  for  mailing  programs   26.  00 

By  amount  paid  for  40  yards  ribbon  for  badges   4. 00 

By  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  Nov.  1,  1912   1, 429. 31 


Respectfully  submitted. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  IS,  1912. 
To  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers: 

Gentlemen  :  We,  your  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  John  Hamilton, 
treasurer  of  the  association,  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts, 
compared  his  vouchers  with  the  credits  claimed,  and  find  the  same  correct,  and  that 
the  balance  in  his  hands  November  13,  1912,  is  $1,429.31. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Geo.  McKerrow, 
T.  A.  Hoverstad, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  president's  address  take  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  we  have  studied  the  same  carefully  and  find  that  it  contains  many  excel- 
lent ideas  beautifully  expressed.  We  should  be  delighted  to  make  extended  com- 
ments on  the  many  topics  discussed,  but  instead  of  doing  so  we  recommend  the  address 
for  further  study,  as  we  regard  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  asso- 
ciation. We  take  pleasure  in  making  special  mention  of  the  idea  that  institute  lec- 
turers do  not  simply  confine  their  subjects  to  crops  and  stock,  but  that  some  time  be 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  will  have  more  direct  bearing  on  the  elevation  of  country 
life  and  the  promotion  of  better  citizenship. 

Among  the  constructive  suggestions  we  want  to  emphasize  further  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing more  complete  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  association.  We  recommend 
that  this  matter  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  National 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  A.  Hoverstad, 

G.  C.  Creelman, 

J.  Lewis  Ellsworth, 

Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

(1)  We  commend  the  wisdom  of  our  efficient  secretary  in  providing,  in  the  program, 
for  the  discussion  of  the  several  phases  of  agricultural  cooperation.  We  believe  that 
the  information  contained  in  the  valuable  papers  and  discussions  presented  should  be 
published  for  early  and  general  dissemination  among  the  institute  workers  and  farmers. 

(2)  We  heartily  approve  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Dean  Price,  and  recommend 
that  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  use  its  best  efforts,  acting  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies,  or  alone,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  govern- 
mental commission  for  the  purpose  named  in  the  resolution. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  and  differentiation  of  extension  work,  there  is  need 
that  the  extension  workers  in  the  several  lines  of  activity  meet  annually  together  for 
conference  upon  and  discussion  of  methods  of  administration  and  work. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  executive  committee  appoint  a  special  committee 
of  three  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  from  the  extension  section  of  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  with  the  view  of  securing  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  if  thought  feasible,  a  common  program  for  all  the  extension 
workers,  whether  working  under  college  or  other  auspices. 

(4)  We  approve  of  the  preamble  and  resolution  presented  by  the  committee  on 
cooperation  with  other  educational  agencies,  and  we  recommend  that  the  executive 
committee  be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  other  national  educational  organiza- 
tions in  taking  such  steps  as,  in  its  judgment,  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution. 

{5)  We  heartily  indorse  the  Lever  agricultural  extension  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
National  House  of  Representatives.  We  recognize  the  very  great  importance  of  this 
measure.  We  recommend  earnest  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
committee  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  we  urge  the  active  and  united  support 
of  the  members  of  the  association  in  order  that  the  Lever  bill  may  be  speedily  enacted 
into  law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

(6)  We  beg  to  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended  to  the 
association  by  the  management  of  the  Piedmont  Hotel,  the  press,  the  Commercial 
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Club,  and  any  other  institutions  or  agencies.  To  one  and  all  our  sincere  thanks  are 
hereby  tendered.  We  are  glad  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sojourning  a  few  days 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Atlanta,  and  we  will  carry  to  our  homes  pleasant  recollections 
of  our  visit. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  Latta, 
c.  w.  pugslet, 
Geo.  McKerrow, 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  received  and  ordered  on  file. 

W.  C.  Latta.  The  committee  on  resolutions  have  considered  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  A.  Withers,  of  North  Carolina,  and  herewith  submit  it  without  recom- 
mendation for  such  action  as  the  association  may  desire  to  take.  The  resolution  ia 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers  in  conven- 
tion assembled  gives  its  cordial  indorsement  of  the  Torrens  system  for  registering  land 
titles,  as  being  a  system  which  will  (1)  insure  greater  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
land  titles;  (2)  diminish  the  cost  incident  to  making  transfers  of  land;  and  (3)  afford 
a  form  of  collateral  which  may  be  used  in  the  negotiation  of  loans. 

After  discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  F.  S.  Cooley,  J.  P.  Buckley,  and  T.  B.  Parker,  nomi- 
nated, and  the  convention  elected,  tbe  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  A.  P. 
Sandles,  Ohio,  president;  J.  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  vice  president;  John  Hamilton,  of 
Washington,  D.  O,  secretary-treasurer;  R.  W.  Thatcher,  of  Washington,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Stevens,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Ontario,  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SUBJECTS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTA- 
TION AT  INSTITUTES. 

In  compliance  with  the  desires  of  your  association,  your  committee  begs  to  recom- 
mend subjects  for  institute  campaigns.  While  there  are  some  subjects  bearing  upon 
farm  practice  which  could  well  be  considered  with  profit  in  all  localities,  there  would 
have  to  be  considerable  diversity  in  methods  and  practices  recommended.  For 
example,  the  subject  of  soil  cultivation  is  of  interest  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  farming, 
still  there  is  no  one  man  who  could  deal  with  the  topic  with  equal  success  and  benefit 
to  audiences  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  It  would  therefore  seem  well  to  confine 
a  general  campaign  to  such  topics  as  business  methods  in  farming  and  rural  social 
life.  There  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  your  committee  but  that  one  or  all  of  the 
following  topics  could  be  made  the  basis  of  a  general  institute  campaign:  Cooperation 
for  farmers,  rural  school  improvement,  and  rural  social  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  success  attending  concerted  and  united 
action  along  cooperative  lines  in  Denmark,  Ireland,  and  Germany  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed more  generally  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  success  attending 
cooperative  efforts  in  Denmark  should  prove  of  special  value  to  the  farmers  of  thia 
continent.  This  cooperation  should  be  devoted  first  to  improvement  in  methods  of 
purchasing,  production,  preparation  for  market,  and  selling.  Full  information  should 
be  furnished  regarding  the  German  Credit  Association,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
place  German  agriculture  on  a  firm  economic  basis. 

Concerted  action  in  the  improvement  of  our  rural  schools  would  result  in  strength- 
ening the  cause  of  agriculture.  The  introduction  of  nature  study,  placing  due 
emphasis  on  agriculture,  would  tend  to  make  the  public  school  a  social  and  educa- 
tional center  for  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  and  would  be  an  important  factor  in 
inducing  the  young  people  to  remain  on  the  land.  Unless  we  can  induce  the  best 
and  brightest  of  them  to  do  so  we  can  not  hope  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  successful 
cooperation  or  raising  the  standard  of  rural  social  life.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer  and  the  popularity  of  the  subject  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  cooperation 
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will  take  a  leading  place,  but  cooperation  is  not  likely  to  be  effective  unless  we  have 
a  genuine  social  betterment  in  the  rural  districts. 

It  has  been  thought  well  by  your  committee  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions made,  but  to  leave  the  matter  open  for  discussion  in  convention. 

Geo.  A.  Putnam, 
W.  C.  Latta, 
A.  M.  Soule, 

Committee. 

The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  directions 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  program  next  year  for  discussion. 
There  being  no  further  business  the  association  adjourned  sine  die. 

STATISTICS  OF  FARMERS  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES, 
TERRITORIES,  AND  PROVINCES,  1912. 


State,  Territory,  or 
Province. 

Regular  insti- 
tutes. 

Women's  insti- 
tutes. 

Young  people's 
institutes. 

Movable  schools. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

J  Sessions. 

Attendance. 

j  Average. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

54 
222 
272 
58 
200 

1,201 
692 
902 
341 
134 
192 

1,178 
665 
304 
605 
131 

1,252 
470 
231 
249 

1,230 
115 

1,034 

5,115 
25,541 
37,003 
8,540 
23,500 

174, 758 

159,080 
95,786 
10,474 
18,535 
24, 292 

137,412 

119, 182 
21,148 

109, 199 
8,584 

120, 039 
39,268 
37,079 
11,795 
86,460 
10,633 

154, 841 

95 
115 
136 
147 
117 
145 
230 
106 
30 
138 
126 
116 
179 
69 
180 
65 
96 
84 
161 
47 
70 
924 
148 

18 

432 

24 

133 

15, 190 

114 

275 
150 

52,045 
345 

189 

26 

705 

27 

Massachusetts  

50 

4,653 

93 

Montana  

24 
208 

91 

26,715 

Nebraska  

30 

10, 000 

333 

128 

New  Jersey  

61 

14, 767 

242 

North  Carolina  

460 

20,  268 

44 

North  Dakota  

Nova  Scotia  

Ontario  

6,976 

177,342 

25 

230 

49, 400 

215 

Pennsylvania  

6 

6 

139 

37 

13,572 
1,867 

99 
50 

394 
32 
487 
68 
216 
510 
686 
1 

51,454 
2,595 
57, 345 
8,269 
16,505 
37,543 
111,521 
86 

131 

80 
120 
118 

76 

38 
162 

86 

South  Dakota  

10 

3,600 

300 

Vermont  

24 

1,200 
9,481 

50 
133 

Washington  

S3 

10,708 

129 

Total  

14, 126 

1, 723, 582 

122 

7,601 

213, 676 

318 

46 

13,600 

693 

1,370 

185, 105 

1,244 
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Statistics  of  farmers  institutes  in  the  sev-  ral  States,  Territories,  and  Provinces,  1912 — Con. 


nuv  Ml'  ' 

Normal  insti- 
tutes. 

Independent 
institutes. 

Institute  trains. 

Picnics, 
harvest- 
home 
meetings, 
etc. 

State  lecturers. 

Cost. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

Sessions. 

Attendance. 

Average. 

|  Days. 

Stops. 

Attendance. 

Number. 

Attendance. 

20 
44 

3,000 
8,700 

150 
197 

49 
48 
2 

79 
237 
15 

9,883 
102, 624 
1,154 

10 

25 
21 
15 
40 

$3, 291. 01 
15,000.00 
950.00 
7, 500. 00 
18, 750. 00 
21,456.58 
18,000.00 
14, 200. 00 
n  nnn  nn 
0,  000.  OU 

2, 248. 92 

8, 500. 00 
25,991.22 
10, 000. 00 
17, 500. 00 

2, 500. 00 
28, 000. 00 
10,000.00 
14, 000.  00 
38, 274. 04 

2, 500. 00 
22,500.00 
12,000. 00 

6. 520.  45 
485. 21 
11,885.23 

2, 500. 00 
10,000.00 

6, 203. 20 
19, 688. 00 

81 

10, 802 

133 

6 

300 

50 

33 
30 
13 

279 
106 
72 

58,337 
56,000 
3, 863 

200 

50, 000 

27 
20 
12 
71 
45 
20 
28 
68 
14 
30 
37 
26 
120 

70 
8 
17 
30 
9 
6 

5 

1,350 

270 

1 

1,000 

24 

23 

144 
61 

19, 130 
17, 970 

14 

5,600 

400 

14 

1,690 

121 

27 
6 

244 
30 

51, 721 
2,240 

17 

2,855 
10,000 

83 

9, 399 

112 

New  York  

6 
10 

180 
300 

30 
30 

North  Carolina  

58 

6,580 

113 

17 
17 
54 
36 

17 
51 
162 
62 

5,788 
53, 650 
18,500 
26,  257 

Ontario  

16 

5, 500 

344 

397 

19,111 

59 

34 

13,400 

Pennsylvania  

9 

2.800 

311 

60 

20,000 

333 

Quebec  

10 

20 

55 

8 
148 

1,000 
13,  844 

125 
93 

2 

1,000 

Washington  

6 

19 

3,784 

19 
40 

20 

36 

70 

20.000 

Total  

71 

10, 790 

886 

918 

99,386 

1,985 

441 

1,703 

450, 901 

254 

78. 255 

828 

356, 443. 86 
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